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EDITOE'S PEEFACE. 



Thèse Mémoire relate to the first twenty-five 
years of M. de Lamartine 's life. It iô only 
the beginning of his history, in which he 
proposed to include ail that had been pre- 
vîously published by him about his youth, 
and the early days of his politicaJ career. 
Time failed him for its completion. We are 
now about to publîsh the only portion which 
he had finished, and which contains many 
new and interesting détails. For the first 
time, M. de Lamartine speaks freely of his 
childhood, which, until now, he seemed to wish 
to leave in the shade, * There is no glory in a 
cradle/ he would say. No, perhaps not ; but 
when in this cradle sleeps one who is pre- 
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destined to genius, we lîke to seek for signs 
ofhiscomingfame. 

M. de Lamartine wrote thèse unpublished 
Memoîrs at an âge when our earliest recol- 
lectîons become to us the most real and 
the most attractive. Hence the freshness 
and vividness of the pages before us, al- 
though written by one wearied with work 
and length of days. They seem to be 
coloured by the rays of a bright moming ; 
so that we scarcely perceive a trace of the 
heavy sorrows which overwhelmed the close 
of the life of this remarkable man. If his 
poetical genius be less displayed in thèse 
pages than in Raphaël or Les Confidences^ 
there is, on the other hand, a grâce, a gaiety, 
and a frankness which give them a peculiar 
charm. In this outpouring of the writer's 
heart the man hîmself is revealed. In tlie 
truth of his sentiments one feels the faithful- 
ness of his recollections. He seems to hâve 
curbed his imagination so as to give place to 
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memory alone, in that autumn of life when, 
to borrow some of the poet's own imagery, 
* the leaves fall over the roots of the tree.' 

Hence arises the real interest of the book 
before us. The statesmau, the popular writer, 
had played his part, with which the world, at 
the time, was filled ; only a little reflection of 
past glory still brightened the poet's retreat. 
Ail that remaîned of Lamartine in the evening 
of a life so fuU of thought and action, and ail 
that we shall find in thèse pages, is the man 
himself — the original Lamartine — such as his 
birth, his éducation, the nature of his country, 
and the traditions of his family had made 
him ; such as he was found at Monceau or at 
St. Point, when he revived the recollections 
of the past and related them, with a smile 
on his lips, but with deep émotion in his 
heart, to the circle of intimate friends who 
surrounded him, Those who heard him thus 
speak, fancy they hear him still, They will 
picture him in their minds sitting by his fire- 
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Bide, or under the trees of his garden, 
speaking of the past like one of Homer's 
sages, or like an immortal who watches and 
records the events of life without heeding the 
flight of time. Those who hâve not known 
him intimately will be able to realise what 
Lamartine was at home — a country gentle- 
man, fond of agricultm^l pursuits like his 
father, and one who had retained, amidst ail 
the vicissitudes and storms of life, a warm 
love for his native soil, a strong dévotion to 
his home, and ail the affection and révérence 
of his childhood for the persons and scènes of 
his youth. 

In thèse Memoîrs his whole nature comes 
out in its living simplicity. Lamartine's 
books are fuU of his genius; but nowhere 
else has he shown us so much of his heart. 

ïhe editor has made very few corrections 
in the original M S., and only such as were 
self-evident, anà which the author would not 
hâve failed to make himself had he lived to 
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TEANSLATOE'S PREFACE. 



In undertaking this translation of M. de 
Lamartine's Memoirs, my only object has 
been to keep, as closely as possible, to the 
original. The peculiar style of the author 
rendered this a matter of some difficulty in 
another language, without making the trans- 
lation too literal. Whether I hâve succeeded 
or not must be left to the judgraent of my 
readers. 

Maby £lizabeth Herbert. 
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MEMOIB OF THE FIRST TWENTY-FIVE 
YEABS OF MY LIFE, 

BOOK I, 

I. 

To THJNK is to live ; to remember is to live 
over again : that is why I hâve determined to 
Write my memoirs. I do not do it from pride, 
like J. J. Rousseau, that fool of genius; I do 
not do it from humility,like St. Augustine, that 
fool for Christ's sake. I do not believe myself 
to be either the first or the last of men : I 
think I am simply what God made me — a 
man subject to ordinary changes; placed by 
Providence in the world; rather superior to 
the vulgar herd ; trained in a pure, noble, and 
virtuous home — an atmosphère indeed which 
does not assert itself, but which makes itself 
felt^ especially by a child; afterwards per- 
verted, although not radically, by association 
with wild and vicions young men of my own 
âge, the contact with whom insensibly chilled 
both heart and soûl ; then brouglit back and 
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sobered by âge to do my work of good and 
evil in the world ; bearing ever about with me 
the remembrance of my father's honourable 
career, of my mother's tender piety ; and at last 
growing old with a quiet résignation, sub- 
mitting to the judgments of men, and waiting 
with confidence for that of my Creator — ^that 
is ail ! May He forgive and hâve mercy upon 
me ! I ask but for His justice; for His justice 
is but the expression of His mercy* 

II. 

As to the interest which thèse memoirs will 
hâve in a lit^rary or political sensé, I do not 
exaggerate it one way or the other; but the 
foUowing are the reasons which make me 
think I shall at least be forgiven for their 
pubUcation. 

I was boni in the very midst of the French 
Révolution — a time of passion, folly, and fury 
of parties on ail sides. My first recollections 
are of a father in prison; of a mother a 
captive on parole in her own house, under 
a revolutionary guard ; of the songs of the 
' Marseillaise ' and the ' Ça ira,' sung in the 
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streets, and echoing, as it were, the anguish 
in the bosom of the families around us ; of the 
diill thuds which followed the stroke of the 
guillotine in our public squares ; of the march 
of half-scared troops ail day long on the high- 
ways. I used to sing myself the songs I 
heard others sing— poor Uttle, unintelligent 
écho that I was of a world into which I had 
just entered amidst smiles and tears ! My 
poor mother used to look at me sadly enough. 
One day a change came: the soldiers over- 
powered the démagogues; the guillotine was 
swept away, and my own family could breathe 
freely again. We went to seek a humble 
shelter among our faithful peasants in the 
country. Little by little we obtained the kind 
of security granted to proscribed persons. 
Year after year my sisters came to brighten 
the home, which our devoted servants always 
maintained on the most comfortable footing; 
and hère I grew and throve in the midst of 
our own people. 

My mother taught me the existence of 
that mysterious and Divine Being who is 
Justice, Power, and what we call Providence. 
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This vvas to me a great joy : my little mind 
had bcen always working ; now I had found 
a key to the problem of life — ^the only roal and 
true foundation — in a word, I believed, and 
prayed. My heart opened to thèse pious 
influences; the spirit of a man began to de- 
velop itself in me ; in a word, the child was 
bcing matured. Then came my school and 
collège life, when rude hands fashioned me, in 
sad contrast to the gentle, loving trainîng of 
ray home. I passed through this ordeal, and 
came out of it transformed but not iraproved. 
I was an excitable lad, like a will-o'-the-wisp, 
with no very fixed ideas, and willing enough 
to float down the floweiy strearh of life. The 
Révolution broke out again, and I looked upon 
it as solving for me the mystery of the future. 
I went into the army : I loved the Bourbons, 
and thought I would die to serve them. But 
when peace came I was soon sick of a military 
life. Napoléon returned, and there was an end 
of my dreams of glory. I accompanîed the 
Bourbon princes to the frontiers of France, but 
I did not go beyond — I felt that I belonged 
to my country above ail else. Then came the 
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bloody field of Waterloo : the 20th of Marchwas 
avenged, and the Bourbons were reinstated. 
I again took my place in their guard, botli 
from a feeling of honour and of fidelity. But 
I did not remain there long: I could not 
stand a life of inactivity and of discipline 
"without glory; so I again became a vagabond 
and a wanderer on the face of the earth. 
Travelling not only dispels our ennui, but in- 
terests and fills the heart. I led a life of pleasure 
and of love for several years ; then followed 
sadness, dissatisfaction, and remorse. I re- 
solved at last to do something, and went into 
diplomacy, for which I felt I was well quali-î^ 
fied. Not long after I married a good and 
accomplished woman, who brought me back 
to ail wtuous and domestic habits, and I 
became once more satisfied, calm, and happy. 
'^ The Révolution of 1830, which drove the 
elder branch of the Bourbons into exile, in- 
duced me to share their fate, in spite of the 
wishes of the Orléans princes, whom I was 
very willing to respect, but whom I could not 
serve, I started for the £ast, and for two 
years diverted my mind by travelling in 
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Turkey, the Archipelago, the Holy Land, 
Syria, and the Lebanon. I came home. My 
réputation had grown dut'mg my absence. I 
fomid myself elected a member of the Senate. 
I resolved to abstain from party votes or 
passions, and to dévote myself entirely to 
t'ie good of my country; thus gîvîng up any 
chance of promotion or public employment, 
but preserving my own princîples and self- 
respect, I conquered at last a certain position 
for myself, but with difficulty. Certain 
literary successes at this time added shghtly 
to my réputation. After ten years, party 
strife and passions got the upper hand. The 
very men who had brought about the Révo- 
lution of 1830, and the Government of the 
Orleanists, turned against their own work. 
1 opposed them vigorously; but I refiised 
everything save the pleasure of defeating and 
overthrowing them. I could not bear that my 
indignation should be attributed to any other 
feeling than one of right. I repudiated ail idea 
of intrigues and revolutionary banquets. I 
struggled at one and the same time against 
the coalition and the rovalists of 1830. 1 had 
the happiness of being understood by the 
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country and the king, wbo sent for me and 
begged me to take office. I i-efused, though 
with rospectful ûrmness. I chose to hâve no 
vole but that of a voluuteer : ail for nay coun- 
try, nothing for myself. The crisia became 
imminent : there were risinga in varioue 
places; the ministera lost their heads; the 
coalition diabanded itself; the king lost hïs 
présence of mind; the people were in a fer- 
ment. At laat the Révolution, with which I 
had nothing on earth to do, was declared. I 
was only mixed iip in it duiing tlie last î^vt 
hours, after the âightof the king. I appeared 
like Fate, to repress and, if possible, keep it 
■within bounds. It bas beeu said and written 
that such and such a faction or secret society 
brought it about. This is not true. I can appeal 
to the ocular testimony of thousands — not in 
defence of myself, but to bear witness to the 
fact that, finding the Révolution inévitable, it 
was I who organised it; and unless we had 
been content with utter anarchy, what else 
waa thcre to be donc? I ask it of the whole 
of France. It was a bold step ; but it waa a 
necessary one. The alternative was only a 
continued and aggravated anarchy. Fdix 
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culpal The Republic once proclaimed, I 
found the means of moderating its action. 
France behaved admirably. For four months 
we governed in the midst of the storm, with- 
out what one may call a govemment at ail. 
Afterwards everything was changed. I re- 
fused what was offered to me, and retumed into 
obscurity. I had not the vanity to prétend to 
that to which neither my birth nor my talents 
entitled me. I bore without complaint fifteen 
years of unjust reproaches and of continued 
misfortunes, under which I am now sinking. 
I -vvorked on courageously, however: I am 
working still. Thèse events may interest my 
readers — I write them in good faith. May 
God be my helper ! 

III. 

I was bom at Mâcon, a pretty little town 
of Lower Burgundy, in 171)0. My grand- 
father was a man of high rank. He was a 
fine-looking old man, but one who cared for 
nothing but the pleasures of society. He 
had served for a long time in the cavalry 
during his youth — without, however, rising 
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above the rank of captain — which was the 
custom among the gentry of the provinces 
in those days. He was very rich. His 
principal estâtes were in Burgundy, and in the 
neighbourhood of Mâcon; but lie had also 
property at Péronne, Champagne, Monceau, 
Milly, and Ursy, near Dijon. In Franche- 
Comté, which was the home of his wife, he 
had also a beautiful estate, near St. Claude ; 
the Forest of Fresnoy, of which the wood 
would now be worth many millions, but of 
which I witnessed the sale as a boy for about 
60,000 francs to an old farmer, out of sheer 
disgust at having a few leagues to go for its 
superintendence ; also a property at Villars, 
which he gave to one of my aunts ; that of 
Amorandes, -with the ruîns of a fine old castle ; 
that of Poligny ; and last, not least, the 
valuable manufactories of Morez, which had 
been begun and worked by himself. He 
rarely went to visit his outlying properties. 
His usual home was the Château of Monceau, 
near Mâcon, of the origin of which I know 
nothing, but which I hâve a good deal en- 
larged, and which is still in my possession. 
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Monceau was then a fine country-house on the 
road to Cluny, with imposing-looking gardens, 
terraces, and lawns on the one side, and on 
the other a quantity of outbuildings and vîne- 
yards, with the houses of the vînedressers and 
labourera, which gave it the stamp of opulence 
and plenty. In the midst of ail my debts 
and difficulties, I jealously guard this last re- 
mains of the fortune of my ancestors ; so that 
I may at least die where my fathers hâve died. 
In my grandfather's tirae there were at Mon- 
ceau large vineyards, fine houses, extensive 
silkworm plantations, a pretty théâtre, plenty 
of visitors, and stables full of horses for the 
owner and his visitors. It was his favourite 
sumraer résidence. The views on ail sides are 
magnîficent. After passing through a long 
avenue, bordered with rich vineyards, the eye 
foUows the road, which opens into a beautiful 
and fertile valley, the blue smoke from the 
shepherds* houses rising hère and there among 
the trees, and adding to the beauty of the view. 
After being set at liberty, my grandfather 
never went back to Monceau. Age and heavy 
cares induced him to remain with his wife and 
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children in his town-house at Mâcon : every- 
thing aroand him had become sad. In the 
evening some old friends or relations, and one 
or tTHO proscribed priests, would steal through 
the badly-lighted corridors, and take their 
places almost sUently at the whist table ; for 
the Révolution had not interrupted the nîghtly 
rubber. But they played secretly ; and when 
the gaine was over, they lighted their little 
paper lantems and disappeared through tbe 
narrow etreets of the old t«wn to their poor 
lodgings, and went to bed noiselessly, for fear 
of awakening the suspicions of jealous or ill- 
disposed neighbours — it was still the reign of 
terror. 

The family party in the Hôtel Lamartine at 
this tirae consisted of my grandfather and 
grandmother, who bad borne him six children; 
the eldest son, a man of great merit and 
ability, and of studious habits, who had shared 
hia father's iinprisonment, although holding 
himself advanced libéral opinions. But it 
was a wiee, just, and moderate liberality, 
the natural resuit of his distinguished éduca- 
tion. My grandfather could not endure the 
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new law which had just then corne into force, 
whereby this, his favourite and eldest son would 
share eqiially with Lis other children, instead 
of inheriting the whole of his property, ^s in 
former times. My grandmother, who had been 
born at Besançon, could not either accustom 
herself to the idea that he would only hâve 
his share, and that the others would * rob ' 
him, as she called it, of that which was his 
rîght by birth, thanks to some unheard-of 
change in the civil code. The second son, the 
disciple and friend of M. de la Fayette, who 
had procured him a canonry, with the reversion 
to a bishopric, had not yet retumed from the 
pontoons of Rochefort, although his release 
was momentarily expected. The third was 
my father, the Chevalier de Lamartine, who 
likewise had only just escaped from prison, 
and who had been married for two or three 
years, My grandfather had given him a nice 
little detached house for his wife and children, 
which communicated with the family mansion 
by a long covered passage. Three daughters, 
ail nuns or chanoinesses — Madlle. de Lamar- 
tine, Madlle. de Yillars, and Madlle. de Mon- 
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ceau — turned out of their convents by the 
Révolution, and obliged to seek a shelter in 
the home of their childhood, took care of their 
parents, with a timid and obedient tenderness 
which was touching to watch. At the top of 
the house, looking on the garden, was another 
apartraent, occupied by a dear old aunt, the 
only sister of my grandfather, who was called 
Madlle. de Luzy. She had been for thirty 
years Superior of the Ursulines at Mâcon. 
Driven out of her convent, like ail the rest, 
she had been received with open arms by my 
grandfather, and lived very happîly in her 
retreat, in spite of her âge and infirmities, and 
was carefully tended by one of her nuns, a 
sister named Nanette. My nurse used to carry 
me to her room regularly every day. Even 
to this hour I hâve an indelible recollection 
of thèse two women, who held a large place 
în my heart. Goodness is always fascinating 
to a child : holy faces, whether of children or 
of old people, hâve the same charm. It is 
the beauty and purîty of childhood in both 
cases. Dear aunt Luzy ! dear sister Nanette ! 
before I knew what it was to feel, I loved you ! 
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IV. 

I lived for several months in this way, 
Then came a day when I was startled by 
seeing my aunts in tears, and I was told to be 
very quiet, for my grandmother, who was up- 
wards of eighty, had just died, My grand- 
father, who was also ill, had me brought and 
placed upon his bed to give me his last blessing. 
He had composed some pretty verses on my 
birth ; I found them, not long ago, in my 
mother's writing-table. He was very fond of 
me, and so he kissed me tenderly, and gave 
me some bonbons, Little as I guessed it, 
this was our last parting: he died two or 
three days after. I see him still : he was a 
magnificent old man, mth his hîgh forehead, 
and soft, long, white hair, He had been one 
of the handsomest men of his time, when he 
was in the army, and when in garrison at 
Lille, under Louis XV., he had been a great 
favourite with Madlle. Clairon, who had 
just made her déhut^ and was greatly struck 
by him. I hâve often seen the remains of his 
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magnificent camp équipage, with its beautiful 
sîlver plate and silver warming-pan, and ail 
the luxury of the young noblemen of his day. 
It was the bivouac of this reign ; yet it did 
not diminish the valour of our troops at Fon- 
tenoy. Two of my uncles were killed by the 
Euglish battery, and the third was knighted 
and received the Cross of St. Louis. 

V. 

My grandfather being dead, the division of 
his property foUowed. It was a long and 
thorny task. The ûew law, abolishing pri- 
moffeniture, had scarcelv been called into 
existence. The peasants, those sons of the 
soil, did not understand it ; they felt it was 
contrary to their conscience, and so carried it 
out as inefficiently as possible. No lawyer 
could make the father of a family understand 
that he had not a right to deal as lie pleased 
with his own property; and that by giving 
his eldest son the largest portion he thereby 
robbed the younger ones. An abstraction of 
right, or equality, has little chance of prevail- 
inor a;]:ainst nature. 

VOL. I. C 
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My father was summoned to receive his 
share, but he never would consent to it. 
The. habit of respecting the wishes and in- 
tentions of his father was to him a higher 
law than any written code. ïo profit by 
the new act would hâve seemed to him a 
positive sacrilège. He had received as a 
dot on hia marriage a little property called 
Milly, worth about 250Z. a year, and that 
sufficed for his humble wants. He declared 
that he was satisfied with this poor portion 
of my grandfather's magnificent inheritance, 
and renounced ail further share. So he 
remained a poor man ; but he won the love 
and admiration of the whole family. The rest 
of the property was divided by lot, which 
gave rise to long and painful discussions ; but 
at last ail was amicably settled. My eldest 
uncle and aunt, who were both unmarried, 
had the estatc of Monceau and the vineyards 
in Champagne. My uncle, the Abbé Lamar- 
tine, had the Château of Ursy, in the midst of 
the forest of Burgundy, near Dijon. The 
house and gardens were magnificent, and the 
solitude complète. This suited my good old 
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uncle, who would not, to please the Révo- 
lution, give up his priestly functions; 
but abjuring ail society for the sake of 
peace, was content to live as a hermît ac- 
cording to his own convictions. I hâve 
always loved and venerated this uncle, who 
was a real St. Evremond in our family. 
When I grew older I was frequently his 
guest, and always happier with him than 
with anyone else. Madame de Villars, the 
chanoinesse^ who had made a vow of 
poverty, obtained a dispensation from the 
Pope, on the condition ofbeing simply a 
distributor of her income, and became the 
proprietress of the rich property of Péronne, 
where she always lived in summer. She 
kept her promises to the Church with scru- 
pulous fidelity, and became the gênerons 
benefactress of the whole neighbourhood. 
She was handsome and clever, thoroughly 
versed in habits of business, and was of 
great use to my father on several occasions. 
Madame de Monceau, who had ail her life 
been rather childish, lived with my father 
and mother. She was always treated as one 
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of the children of the family, and by her 
large income added to the comfort and 
happiness of our home. The shares having 
been thus adjusted, every one went to take 
possession of his property. The Hôtel de 
Mâcon alone was kept as a common home 
for us ail to pass the winter together. 

Terrible are the vicissitudes of human 
affairs. I never dreamt, in this well -ordered 
arrangement, that this very Republic, of 
which I understood neither the name nor the 
object, would, after a long séries of révolutions 
to which I was altogether a stranger, upset 
ail our calculations, and drive me, in spite 
of an energetic defence on ixiy part, from the 
home where I was so happy, and where I 
hoped to die, Why will man mix himsclf 
up arrogantly in the affairs of Providence? 

VL 

I was just beginning to see and understand 
something of outside things when .my father 
and mother carried us off — a whole tribe of 
cliildren, in a long file of buUock waggons — 
to establiîib ils and ail our worldly goods at 
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Milly. Our dear mother was in the first 
carriage with two of my sisters on her knees, 
and another at her breast; a quantity of 
loose packages fiUed up the lumbering vehicle. 
My father went on foot as a sportsman, 
caiTying his gun, cheering my mother, and 
helping the carriage when it got into any 
bad ruts. Two dogs in a leash folio wed 
him, and then two more waggons full of 
maids and nurses and household goods of 
every description, going at a foot's pace. 
Then came a carriage containing Madlle. de 
Monceau and her maid. AU this formed a 
regular procession of old-fashioned équipages 
roUing and tumbling about in the mud, for 
the public roads in those days were exécrable. 
The cries of the drivers, the lowing of the 
bullocks, the clamour and frîght of the women 
servants, and the hearty laughter of the 
children at each fresh misfortune, made up a 
picturesque scène, which was partly amusing 
and partly touching. We did not arrive at 
Milly for five or six hours, although it was 
hardly more than twelve miles. 

Milly was then a poor little villae^e built 
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on the ridge of a hill planted with vines, 
at some distance from St. Sorlin, which was 
the rural capital of the country. When you 
had passed through the village, you went 
down a steep hill to the left and found your- 
self in a long and narrow valley filled Avith rîch 
meadows, where a quantity of whîte cows 
and a few black goats were enjoying the 
luxurîous pasture. A pretty stream, shadcd 
by willows and brambles, filters through fhese 
lields in a blue silvery line, like a tortuous 
snake escaping frora the pursuit of the shep- 
herd. The water, now penned back by a 
littîe bridge which I hâve had constructed, 
then spread itself over the shining pebbles 
at the ford, making miniature cascades of 
the tiny river, and dashing against the legs 
of our buUocks and the wheels of our cuin- 
])rous carriages. After having crossed this 
little stream, which seemed to unîte the plain 
to the mountain, you came to a steep and 
stony path, like a watercourse, worn by 
the sabots of the peasants, between two 
vineyards; and the bullocks, after having 
taken breath for a moment, scrambled and 
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struggled up with their heavy loads towards 
the church. It was not a church after all^ 
for it had been destroyed; it was nothing 
but a steeple. This steeple was very ancient, 
and lcx)ked rather like a rustic pyramid, 
pierced with a double grating of carved 
stonework, upon which was suspended a fine 
old bell, now almost always silent. The 
children of Milly, however, puUed the cord 
moming and evening, so as to ring the 
Angélus ; — that pious custom of our fathers, 
which even the Révolution had respected. 

VII. 

After having wound round the church and 
passed several houses and banis, the bullocks 
tumed to the right, and going down another 
steep pitch, brought us into a large open court- 
yard surrounded by farm buildings, at the 
further end of which was a double flight of 
steps, and at the top a portico, leading to the 
front door of the house. This said door was 
rather like the keep of an old castle, and 
$eemed as if aspiring to noble quarterings ; 
but, by its heavy clumsy construction, it 
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had remained a plebeian entrance after ail. 
It was, îa fact, a very fair type of Milly 
itself, which, though a very ancient possession 
of the family, had been a portion of the 
Abbey of Cluny, and had been granted with 
a canonry to a great uncle of the Lamartines ; 
so that, although in the gift of the Church, 
it had remained in the hands of the same 
family ever since, 

VIII. 

This double door was fixed in a remarkable 
way between two stone buttresses, curiously 
carved with varions historical devices, the 
hinges being likewise omamented with gro- 
tesque figures. Above, protected by an iron 
grating, were the armoriai bearings of the 
family — an emblem which, either because it 
gave them too much trouble, or for some 
other - reason, the fury of the Jacobins had 
respected. On entering, you came into a 
long, wîde, unfumished corridor : a few sacks 
of flour leanîng against the wall, some cages 
of doves, and some hanks of flax and tow 
and half-wound hemp, were îts only déco- 
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rations. At the end of the corridor was a 
vénérable eight-day clock in a walnut-wood 
case, rather handsomely carved, whicli chimed 
the hours for the whole house. Turning to 
the left was a staircase recently built and still 
quite damp, which led to the apartments of 
my aunt, as well as. of the rest of the women 
and childrên. To the left was a very large 
dining-room which led into a great drawing- 
room, in the deep alcôve of which was our 
mother's bed. On one side a large window 
opened on the court, full of barrels of wîne, 
workmen's tools, utensils for the vintage, and 
domestic animais, nibbling hère and there 
under the fig trees and elder bushes ; whilst 
women sat spinning, and childrên playing, 
amidst cats and dogs, cocks and hens, and ail 
the litter of a farmyard. On the other side, 
a Btill larger window opened into the garden. 
This garden consisted of a large square 
space of earth divided into four beds of pinks, 
and strawberries, and other common flowers 
and fruits, the care of which devolved on a vine- 
dresser's boy who served as gardener. ïhe 
grass alleys were bordered by old fruit trees^ 
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as vénérable as the farmhouse itself, bowed 

with the rain and winds. A low wall of grey 

and moss-grown stones, ail uneven and wom 

by time, protected the vegetables from the feet 

and teeth of the cattle. Two little summer- 

houses, or rather sombre grottos of evergreens, 

rather badly clipped by the rough prunîng- 

hooks of the peasants, formed mysterious dark 

retreats at the angles of the wall, which we 

looked upon with a kind of awe not unmingled 

with fear. At the entrance of thèse little 

summer-houses was a carpet of the finest and 

greenest gmss, where my father used often to 

sit and read, and my mother would nurse my 

little sisters. 

IX. 

From the window to the north of the draw- 
ing-room the view was wide and beautiful. It 
looked over the village to the slopes of the 
vineyards intermingled with crops of oats and 
beans; and.then rested on the towers of an 
old Gothic château perched on a ledge of dark 
pointed rocks, called the Château de Berzé, 
which was looked upon as the great landmark 
of the country side, Its high-pitched roofs 
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and pointed towers were grouped together like 
the folds of a great mushroom of wood and 
stone and rock ; so that the eye rested upon 
it involuntarily and returned to it again and 
again. It was like a voice from the Middle 
Ages speaking of times long since past, and 
Btretching on to the future, defying ruin or 
forgetfulness. The verj sight of it had ail the 
gravîty of history. Against the dark pme 
forest it seemed like a group of Ossian's — as 
marvellous and as indestructible. This ruin- 
ons château was the property of the old Count 
of Pierreclos, one of the oldest and noblest 
families in the country. It added the solemnity 
of the past and a kind of austère sadness to 
the varied and radiant aspect of the rest of 

the country. 

X. 

Ever since the spring, my father had corne 
to Milly from tîme to time to prépare the 
house for his famîly. The Revolutionists had, 
to a certain degree, spared the old place, and 
contented themselves with turning the draw- 
ing-room into a dancing saloon on Sundays for 
the benefit of the neighbouring peasantry. 
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The sabots of the dancers had broken the old 
encaustic tiles into a thousand bits ; not frora 
pure mischief, but simply from a sort of 
pleasure at profaning a nobleman's house. 
We stumbled among the broken fragments of 
pavement until a workman had clumsily re- 
paired it with large square common bricks. 
There was not much more damage done. The 
\rines continued to bear and the fruit trees to 
blossom ; so that the traces of the Révolution 
in Milly might be said to be restricted to the 
ball-room. Everyone — father, mother, aunt, 
children, and servants — ^had soon found his or 
her place in the house. Our only furniture 
were a few beds, tables, and chairs. The 
kitchen, soon filled by the peasant women, 
once more sent up the cheerful smoke from its 
wide, ingle-nooked chimney. The nurse and 
children walked and played in the corridor. 
My father spent his days in hunting or shoot- 
ing on the mountains. My mother was occu- 
pied in writing, in the care and superintendence 
of the house, or in visiting the sick and suffer- 
ing, with whom she at once made friends, and 
was beloved as readily as she herself loved ail 
around her. 
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XL 

Do you wish for a description of thèse my 
first happy days at Milly? The account of 
one day will serve for ail the rest. 

No sooner had the first rays of the sun lit 
up ray mother's room, than my father, who 
was a very early riser, went out walking. A 
maid used to fetch me and put me into my 
father's place, by the side of my darling, gentle 
mother, who used to kiss and pet me, and then 
teach me to lîsp my little praj^'ers. I did not 
know very well the meanîng of the words, or 
understand what that Invisible and Omnipotent 
Power was, called God ; but I knew I was 
doing hke mama, and that was more than 
enough for me. Most good thîngs are done 
from imitation. To try and be like what one 
loves, that is the first instinct of man. At any 
rate, it was mine. Reasoning one may dis- 
pute, but not that which has become a habit. 
My father was not a very religions, but he was 
an honest and an honourable man. The love 
and respect of his wife, whom he adored, made 
him pious almost in spite of himself. 
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After prayers we went to breakfast, I on my 
nurse's knee, ofF the vînedresser's soup, which 
I used to think the best thing in the world. 
Then I trotted off into the vineyards to play 
Avith my companions (the chîidren of our pea- 
sants), or else, like them, to keep the goats and 
sheep in the mountain forests. We used to 
retum when the bel! of the old steeple rung 
the midday Angélus. Then a fuming hot soup 
with bacon and vegetables awaited us round 
the homely wooden table; a repast which I 
infinîtely preferred to the pure white table- 
cloth and more délicate dishes served to my 
parents. I remember even now with appetite 
the little two-pronged twopenny forks which 
doubled into our pocket clasped-knives, and 
with which we used to pick out and eat the 
bouilli of our soup, in little bright red or 
green vamished earthenware bowls! Soup 
has ever since appeared a luxury to me. A 
cabbage or celery leaf, with a radish, just 
stirred in what is called *teakettle broth/ with 
a bit of black bread, this is the true food of the 
country peasant. My simple life made me 
relish the homely fare of the cottager as much 
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as a child who had known nothing else. When 
I grew older, and was no longer allowed to run 
wild, and the âge of lessons and school came, I 
was obliged to give up thîs simple food of 
goat's cheese, cabbage, onions, and the like, 
and made to eat méat, which disagreed with 
me so much that 1 had a regiilar illness in 
conséquence ; and, ever since, I hâve never lott 
the early tastes contracted at that time. Evcn 
when we dined upstairs, my mother never 
could persuade us to eat anything but vege- 
tables. 

After dinner, my father used to go back to 
his shooting on the mountains, sometimes 
alone, at other times in company with one of 
his head vinedressers, of whom he had made 
both a guide and friend. This man, who was 
in every way superior to his class, was called 
Claude Chanut, and became quite a fàvourite 
with us ail. He lived in a little house close 
to ours, with a wife and three children. No- 
thing could be more edifying than the conduct 
of thèse good people. The father was slîghtly 
lame, which, however, did not prevent his 
being able to walk briskly and well. His 
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smiling, honest, brîght face wore a kind of 
resemblance to that of thd frank and jovial 
Chevalier de la Manche. Hîs wife was the 
very incarnation of goodness ; her two little 
gîrls, still tiny children, iised to cling timidly 
to her apron-strings, and hide their faces in 
her gown. The son, who was a good deal 
older than . his sisters, was gentlc, modest, 
and obli<rinff. He did not mix much with 
other boys, but heli)ed his father and mother 
in the vineyard, was grave, wise, and silent, 
rarely shai'ing in the noisy games or hearty 
laughter of the villagers. But he was a uni- 
versal favourite with them ail, on account of 
his sweet temper and obliging, unseHish dis- 
position. He became my favourite companion 
and friend, and our affection only incrcased 
with our years. He was the first to teach me 
how to love ; und alas ! also, how to weep, for the 
terrible conscription came and tore him from 
his family, where he was never again seen or 
heard of. The people of Milly cven now speak 
of him with tears; for it was never known in 
what hospital, or on what battle-iield, the body 
of this noble youth was mingled with the 
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many victims of those sad times. I myself 

took every possible step to obtain some kind 

of information, but in vain. What was a man, 

or a father, or a mother, or a family, in those 

terrible days ? Simply an instrument, living 

upon empty glory , and broken in the working ! 

His broken-hearted father, Claude Chanut, 

never got over the shock of his son's loss. 

Sometimes, though rarely, he would still 

smile ; but his eyes were ever wet with unshed 

tears. 

XII. 

Sometimes it happened that we passed the 
whole winter at Milly, as in a kind of domestic 
convent, completely snowed up, but visited 
from time to time by certain old friends of 
my father's, who were hving in hiding, as it 
were, in the neighbouring villages. First, there 
was the doctor of the canton, who lived with 
his wife at St. Sorlin, with a son, who became 
my great friend, and a daughter, whom I 
should hâve fallen in love with, if I had been of 
the right âge. Then there was the Chevalier de 
La Censé, a retired officer in the Guards, living 
¥rith his sister, Mademoiselle de Moleron, in 
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the fiame village, a cheery, jovial, good-natured 
man, whose arrivai brightened the whole hoiise. 
Then there was M. de Vaudran, of the Bruys 
family (one of twenty children, ail distin- 
guished in their différent careers), living at 
Bussières, in the parish of Milly. M. de Vau- 
dran, who was an old friend of my father's, 
had been secretary to M. de Villedeuil before 
the Révolution, and initiated into ail the poli- 
tical secrets of the highest society in Paris. 
He was a Royalist of the good old school — 
moderate, impartial, and just towards every- 
one, even towards the men who had mingled 
in the Révolution, without having imbrued 
their hands in crime and blood. He took pity 
on my somewhat neglected éducation, and 
gave me my first writing-lessons on a little 
table in the dining-room, for which I hâve 
remained etemally grateful to him. His 
three sisters — simple, gentle, loving, agreeable 
women, and great friends of my mother's — 
often accompanied him to Milly. Although 
obliged, from political circumstances, to live 
continually in the country, and only associate 
with people of a humbler class, the natural 
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distinction of their manners, and the com- 
panionship of their brother, who always spent 
part of the year with them, gave them a hîgh- 
bred tone which could not be mistaken; and 
their entire absence of affectation made their 
réception of friends in their own home most 
pleasant ; while their natural grâce and dignity 
gave a spécial charm to their conversation. 

The Curé de Bussières, their near neighbour, 
young, handsome, mundane, amiable, and of 
élégant and refined habits, was fuU of respect 
and déférence for thèse ladies, and he was 
also a favourite shooting companion of my 
fiither's. 

XI ri. 

At a quarter of a league from our house, 
buried in the wooded gorges of the mountains 
of St. Point, was a site which has enshrined 
itself in my memory and imagination for ever. 
I mean the village and château of Pierreclos 
— ^the habitation of the old Count de Pierre- 
.dos, whom I hâve before mentioned. Walter 
Scott has nothing more romantic or original 
in his descriptions of the nature, habits, and 
dwelling- places of the Scotch lairds. Now for 
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a description of the château itself, its ininates, 
and the life they led there. 

We used to go and dine there every Sunday 
after high mass ; that is, at a quarter before 
twelve. After having clambered on foot to 
the summit of the Csaz mountain, which threw 
a long grey shadow over the Milly valley 
behind my father's garden, a steep and rapid 
descent to the right brought us into the Pierre- 
clos valley. A rough path, full of roUing stones, 
but shaded by old walnut-trees, led us by sève- 
rai barren hamlets to the head of the vaUey. 
There the aspect of the scenery changes ; the 
hills, covered with vineyards, slope down to- 
wards the rich meadows, irrigated by brîght 
And rushing streams, and shaded by poplars 
cutting the sky-line, like the cypresses of the 
South. Yery soon the valley widens, and the 
eye is lost in a distant vapoury for est of pin es 
and beech. The background is forraed of dark 
mountains, covered hère and there with snow, 
which lies in deep patches in the hoUows. 
After having walked on a little way on the 
high road, we used to perceive a mass of smoke 
and vapoui' coming out of the mouths of the 
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village fumaces, which blackened even the walls 
of the old steeple of Pierreclos. But ît was 
church-tirae, and we hurried into the chapel, 
where the priest was say ing mass. The old lord 
and his family occupied a bench to the right of 
the altar. The family consisted of the master of 
the château, a gouty old man, but with a proud 
and determined countenance, who looked down 
with a sort of insolence on his old vassals ; his 
brother, M. de Berzé, who bore the name of 
the old Gothic château of which we spoke just 
now, between Milly and Cluny ; his five daugh- 
ters, ail very pleasing-looking, both in fece and 
figure; and a young son, of about the same 
âge as myself, with whom hereafter I was to 
be bound in the ties of a warm friendship. As 
soon as we appeared they made room for us 
in the church, and we were soon kneeling in 
our proper seats. The mass being over, the 
peasants separated. The old lord mounted his 
horse (with the help of his servants), and rode 
up to the castle by a steep paved road. We 
foUowed on foot with the rest of the family, 
and winding through the vineyards, soon ar- 
^ved at the iron gâtes of the château. No- 
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thîng could be more imposing than its appear- 

ance as you entered. A vast courtyard, which 

led you through a ligh subterranean passage, 

or covered way, to the keep, from which you 

suddenly emerged into an open sunny space 

brilliant with flowers, growing up to the very 

foot of the steeple of the old chapel, which 

was built on a high terrace to the extrême left 

of the castle. Then the ground suddenly fell, 

like a drop-scene in the opéra, and revealed to 

you a mass of towers and pinnacles and quaint 

Gothic Windows and omaments, the whole lit 

up and illuminated, as it were, by the setting 

sun. 

XIV. 

On first entering the large courtyard, I was 
struck at the sight of a new building not yet 
finished, on the Windows of which the work- 
men, in fact, were still at work. It was 
evidently intended to replace the old Gothic 
castle, which, being mainly composed of keeps 
and square towers, circular staircases, irregular 
turrets, and pointed roofs, was more pic- 
turesque than comfortable, and rather gave 
one the idea of an aerial village. This old 
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fortress, in reality, had been built on the edge 

of a promontory, and foUowed the sinuosities 

of the' rock both above and below, from the 

summit to the valley. The upper part formed 

an oval terrace, upon which ail the doors 

opened, whether of the kitchens or drawing- 

rooms. 

XV. 

The apartments, with the exception of a 
great stove in an angle of the dining-room, 
and a magnificent fireplace of black marble 
in the drawing-room, large enough to burn 
whole trees at a time, had the appearance of 
rooms recently restored after a fire of the day 
before. The mortar scarcely filled up the 
spaces between the stones ; and the walls, 
guiltless of whitewash, seemed never to hâve 
been smpothed by the mason's trowel. The 
fiâmes had licked the paint off the ceilings, 
which bore the traces of an incendiary fire, 
seemingly scarcely put ont. 

' Look ! ' exclaimed the old Count, showing 
me the marks of the above-mentioned destruc- 
tion ; ' look at the traces of the passage of those 
brigands ! Hère was the torch of one, there 
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the hatchet of another, a pickaxe was the lool 
of the third. Ah ! the rascals ! I know them 
well ; and never in my lifetime will I sufler 
the remembrance of thèse horrors to be 
efiaced.' 

In truth, in 1790, in the famous and inex- 
plicable day called du Brigandage^ this grand 
old castle had been completely ravaged. and 
nearly bumt to the ground, by the pea- 
sants from the mountains, who had determined 
to avenge the supposed wrongs of the villagers, 
and took advantage of the unpopularity of 
the owner, who was hated by the people, to 
carry ont their nefarious designs. The pillage 
and dévastation were indeed complète. 

His wife and daughters were saved by the 
fidelity of two or three of their tenant farmers, 
and concealed in the neighbouring forest. The 
Count and his son escaped by a miracle, and 
swore to be avenged. His eldest son emi- 
grated the next day. As to the old Count 
himself, he returned after a time to his ruined 
home, and went on living there till the day 
when they came to carry off the cannons of 
his terrace to Mâcon, at the same time that 
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hîs whole family were thrown into prison by 
the agents of the Revolutîonary government. 
My father, who in 1790 was on leave at 
Monceau, armed and mounted the young men 
of Màcon, and pursued the incendiaries to the 
Château of Cormatin, killing several in an 
engagement in the neighbourhood of Cluny, 
and hanging others on the trees by the road- 
side — a service never forgotten in the grateful 
memory of the old Count. The insurrection 
was at an end, and order was everywhere 
restored, until the day when the Government, 
in its turn, had given the signal for persécu- 
tion, and imprisoned, as we hâve said, the 
whole family as Royalists. 

XVI. 

The head of the family had been formerly 
captain of cavalry during the Seven Years' 
War. He had been taken prisoner by the 
Prussians, and used to tell us how the Queen 
of Prussia, delighted with his good looks and 
clevemess, used to knock every morning at 
his door in the comdor, calling out, ' Count 
Pierreclos! get up, and foUow the King's 
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hunting party! Your horses are waiting/ 
* At thèse words,' he added, * I gladly rose^ 
and started for Sans Souci, where we used to eat 
delicîous sour-krout.' The Queen of Prussia 
was always brought into the conversation. 

On returning from Potsdam, he sent in his 
résignation, and married a young girl of good 
femily froni the neighbourhood of Lyons. She 
bore him five or six children, and they lived 
constantly in the Château of Pierreclos, the 
old Count being the object of the timid fear of 
the peasantry, and the ridicule of the middle 
classes. He was not a bad man at ail, but 
absurdly vain and boastful, with a good heart 
at bottom, though often violent and rough in 
his manners. His wife had died during their 
imprisonment. The eldest of his sons had 
emigrated ; the youngest, who was called the 
Chevalier de Pierreclos, was a boy of my own 
âge, brave, clever, and intelligent, left to 
nature, and with scarcely any éducation ; but 
giving promise of what he afterwards became 
— a brilliant adventurer, like the Chevalier de 
Grammont, a hero of the civil wars, of romantic 
love affairs, of duels, horses, and ail that is 
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comprehended in the old term of a * free 
lance.' We were intîmate from children, and 
shared in ail boyish sports. 

Hîs sisters^ older than himself, were hand- 
some, piquante and original. As they had 
no mother, they had consequently little or no 
éducation, properiy so called: they, in fact, 
brought up one another. There was certainly 
in the château an old aunt, the oiily sister of 
the Count, a clever woman, and as strange as 
himself ; but who could only hâve taught cards 
to her pretty nièces, that being the one occu* 
pation of Madame de Moirode from morning 
till night. She used to corne into the draw- 
ing-room at eight o'clock in the morning, and 
sit on a curtaîned seat, like Madame du 
Deffant ! Then lowering the curtains round 
her on three sides, to keep out the draught, 
she would offer cards to ail comers : brothers, 
sisters, nephews, nièces, friends — no matter 
who! — plajdng without a moment's inter- 
mission from one meal to another ; resting for 
a few minutes, perhaps, in the middle of the 
day, and beginning again with any new comers 
till supper-time. 
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The Chevalier de Berzé, an old cavalry 
officer like his brother, the Count de Pierreclos, 
ran through his whole fortune very early in 
life, and now had accepted the posts of agent 
and gardener to the family. In the drawing- 
room his only functions seemed to be to pro- 
vide fresh cards, and to bring in fresh logs for 
the fire, He was a thoroughly good-natured 
* serviceable ' fellow, ready to do a kind tum 
to everybody, and universally beloved. I saw 
him live, grow old, and die, like a living pièce 
of furniture, having no idea in life but that of 
saying * Yes ' to every thing proposed by his 
brother; of bringing the finest melons from 
the garden to the dining-room, the most beau- 
tiful flowers to his nièces, and fresh faggots 
for the inexhaustible fireplaces in both apart- 
ments. 

After dinner we ail went back to the 
drawmg-room, and our elders began playing at 
cards, which lasted till sunset. During that 
time, however, the young people would often 
escape upstairs to sing or play, and the sound 
of the piano echoed cheerily through the long 
corridors and staircases. The young chevalier 
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and I used to go out on the terrace and see the 
dogs in the kennel or the horses in the stable. 
One day I recollect that we loaded the little 
oannon at the door of the chapel, and having 
fituifed it with powder up to the muzzle, set 
fire to it, and nearly blew off our own heads in 
the attempt. 

In the evenîng we ail turned our steps 
homewards, the Pierreclos family escorting us 
part of the way. Such was the dawTi of my 
life in the bosom of my family. Everything 
around me was innocent, calm, pious, gay, 
rustic, and gentle ; like a puff of soft spring 
wind at one's window. When the first rays 
of the sun lit up our bedrooms, the doors 
opened, the young girls of the village came 
into the house, some to work, some to help to 
dress us, children, to brush our hair and tie 
our shoes, and fill the house with their gay 
voices and laughter, much as the sun brought 
us light and warmth. The cocks crowed, 
the dogs barked, the cats purred, the little 
birds fiUed the whole air with song. Thus 
our day began. We used to run down to 
drink our coffee and milk in the kitchen, 
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and then rush into the garden to gather the 
freshest roses ail glistening with the early dew. 
From time to time we heard the écho of our 
father's giin while we watched the fresh morn- 
ing breeze chasing the mists across the heath. 
AU was happy, sweet, joyous, and bright ! 

XVII. 

But when the time of the vintage drew 
near, everything assumed an aspect of work 
and life and gaiety, which metamorphosed the 
whole country. The peasants loaded their 
carts with water thoroughly to cleanse the deep 
winepresses which were to hold the grapes. 
The buUocks, coupled together and hamessed at 
dawn, lifted their intelligent heads and velvety 
ey es under the heavy yoke ; or else ruminated^ 
by the side of the pôle, the armsfull of hay 
which the children gave them. The women, 
lifting us up in their arms, would help us to 
scramble up by the axle of the wheels into the 
vat. This was a large, oval kind of bath, in 
which the vinedresser goes to the vineyard, 
and which he there fiUs with great bunches of 
eut grapes to bring them back to the wine- 
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press. Then we were lifted out by the work- 
men, and our places filled by the contents of 
their baskets. A quantity of sticky Aies and 
-wasps, drunk with the juice of the grape 
which had already begun to ferment, fell with 
the fruit into the vat, but either instinct or 
satiety prevented their stinging us. 

Thus we went joyfully from one vine to 
the other, helping to eut the rich bunches and 
fill the baskets or bins of one set of reapers 
after the other. The cleverest and handiest 
girls from the neighbouring villages formed 
themselves into bands, slept in the bam at 
Milly, and were hired as cutters by the owners 
of the vineyards. They used to walk singing, 
their pails on their heads, or their baskets on 
their arms, behînd the one who served as 
guide in the narrow paths between the vines ; 
and then placing themselves by twenties or 
thirties, each at the foot of a vine stock, would 
quickly clear the whole stem with careful, 
skilful hands, of its rich whîte or blue burden, 
squash them in their fingers, and throw them 
into the bins, which the boys would then 
carry off to the carts. The very vineyards 
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Beemed to sing as their rich produce fell under 
the scissors; the earth, as it were, rejoiced 
at her spoil. We, children, used to foUow the 
carts dripping with their juicy burden ; our 
little pinafores ail stained with the blood of 
the grape, and meeting with joyous cries each 
fresh band of workers. The joy ran like the 
wine from hill to hill. Then we helped to 
empty the grapes from the vat to the wine- 
press ; or gathered bunches of fresh grapes to 
refresh the tired buUocks, whose carts creaked 
under their heavy load. Then we would 
count the number of bins, and run to tell our 
father, who would calculate the numbers of 
tuns of wine which would be the final resuit, 
and which, in reality, formed our whole income 
for the year. A few days after, the same 
work was begun again, until the leaves of the 
vine, ail yellow and seared, had no more fruit 
to conceal ; until, in fact, the vintage being 
over and the barrels fiUed to the brim Tvith 
wine, the vin es were left desolate, the goats 
picked off the few remaining leaves, and the 
once busy paths were still as death. 
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XVIII. 

Then began the spinning of the âax and hemp 
in the evenings at home ; or else the cracking 
of the walnuts, which was the last gay work 
of the seafion for the villagers. The mistress 
of the hou8e, by the Kght of a rustic Inmp 
called a ci^euse-yeux^ gathered round the large 
kitchen table, children, servants, visitors, and 
neighbours. The men went to the cellar and 
brought ont huge sacks of nuts, of which the 
husk, already half rotten, was easily detached 
from the shell, and threw them on the floor. 
Every one, armed with a hammer, set to work 
on a lieap of this rich fruit before him, to 
crack the nuts carefuUy, and take out the 
kernel (if possible entire) and put them in 
little heaps, either for sale or for the oil mill. 
Gay laughter and innocent conversation echoed 
from one end of the room to the other, and 
made the work seem like play. When ail 
was donc, dancing began, and generally con- 
tinued till midnight. 

It was the same with the weavîng of the 
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hemp and flax, whîch used to occupy the 
winter evenîngs in the great bam untîl the 
tow merchant came round and bargained for 
the long hanks of yam and vegetable silk, the 
produce of which was the gain of the wîves 
and daughters and woraen-servants of the 
house, and often served to keep them m 
clothes altogether. We used to take our share 
in ail thèse works with our servants and 
peasants, as was the custom in those primitive 
days. The présence of our gentle mother 
was a check on any light or improper word or 
action ; for she had won the respect and love 
of the whole neighbourhood. 

XIX. 

Our conversation at thèse gatherîngs was 
geneiully on the subject of the good or bad 
crops ; the price of wine or wheat ; the mar- 
riage of this or that village lad or girl ; the 
wages of the women-servants, which generally 
consisted of ten crowns (thirty francs) a year, 
six yards of unbleached linen for shifts, two 
pairs of sabots^ a few yards of stuff for 
petticoatB, and five francs as a présent on New 
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Year's Day» Thèse were the current wages 
of servants in those days, They are now at 
least ten times as much ; but I doubt if the 
people themselves are one whit richer or 
happîer. Money only represents, under one 
dénomination or other, a certain amount of 
wants» AU is equal, except in the raind of man. 
Very often, on coming out of sorae sangui- 
nary revolutionary crisis, very terrible at the 
time, perhaps, but quickly forgotten, the talk 
among the elder men became political — tliat is 
to say, military. Itinérant hawkers used to 
corne round to our doors, crying out, ' Great 
battle between the French, under command of 
General Buonaparte, in Italy, and the English 
or Germans* (or else it was * Moreau on the 
Ehine,' or ' Massena in Switzerland,' or * Mac- 
donald in Suabia,' or ' Hoche in the Palatinate,' 
or * Marceau in Germany).' Then the peasant 
would rush out of his cabin, while the hawker 
unroUed to his admiring eyes highly-coloured 
portraits of heroes, and he listened with ail his 
ears to the startling taie of battles won, and 
heroic escapes, or glorious death-scenes ; and 
bought for a penny the true ( ?) history of ail 
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thèse feate of arms. He would then nail them 
up on his wall, or get his wife to sew them on 
the serge curtains of his bed, where they 
remained for hîmself and his family as a true 
history of France and of her doughty deeds 
to ail time. 

The first political enthusiasm with which I 
was myself fired was in the village square 
adjoining our own courtyard. There was a 
young man named Janin, a little better edu- 
cated than his neighbours, who taught the 
village children the éléments of reading and 
writing. One day he stepped out of the cabin 
which served as a school, and sounding a drum 
and a clarionet of which he had somehow 
become possessed, he qnickly attracted ail the 
boy^ and gîrls in Milly; to whom he com- 
menced showing off a quantity of pictures of 
military heroes, which he had obtained from 
one of thèse hawkers, who was standing by 
his side. * Look/ he exclaimed, * at this picture 
of the battle of the Pyramids, gained by 
General Buonaparte! He is this little dark, 
thin man, whom you see hère mounted on a 
horse as yellow as gold, which is rearing and 
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plunging, wîth his long sabre in his hand, 
before that mass of eut stone whieh is called 
the Pyramids, and who is sayîng to his 
soldiers, " From up there, forty eenturîes look 
down upon you." ' 

But his eloquenee was rather lost on his 
audienee, who did not understand a word of 
it, and preferred Augereau galloping on a 
white eharger and erossing the Rhine with 
one bound, as if he had been carried on the 
wings of Victory herself ; or Berthier, tearing a 
swan's quill from his floating plume to write 
the stafF orders with a pensive countenance. 
But Kléber, with his drum-major's figure 
and sîze, carried the day, and excited the 
enthusiasm and plaudits of the whole hamlet. 

The hawker passed the raoming selling 
thèse pîctures of national glory from house to 
house, with Janin to explain the subjects of 
each. His enthusiasm spread the excitement 
over the whole country, and no one shared in 
it more vividly than myself. It was thus that 
I first began to understand what was meant 
by milîtary glory. A horse, a plume, a sabre 
were henceforth to me symbolical of great 
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thîngs. The people were fired with a military 
ardour, which lasted a long time. AU through 
the winter evenings nothing was talked of but 
the hawker, and Janin was contînually sum- 
moned to explaiii again the text of thèse 
wonderful, and of course truthful^ pîctures. 

XX. 

Time went on, and I was eleven years old. 
My father began to talk seriously of sending me 
to school; but it was difticult to décide, because, 
since the Révolution, no public school existed, 
if we except certain private houses, more or 
less famous, at Paris or at Lyons, and a 
Collège of Jesuits (who were then called 
Fathers of the Faith), whom the uncle of 
Buonaparte, Cardinal Fesch, protected, on the 
frontiers of Italy, in the little town of Belley, 
în Bugey. My mother very much wished 
tliat my father would décide on sending me to 
this collège, which had a very high réputation 
for piety and learning. The greater portion 
of the noble families of Piémont, Lombardy, 
Turin, Alessandria, and Milan, sent their 
children there. But my mother was op- 
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posed by ail the rest of the family, who 
wished me to go to a private house in Lyons, 
called the House of La Caille, at la Croix 
Rousse, and which also was well spoken of. 
My uncle, M. de Lamartine, did not much 
like the Jesuits ; my father was indiffèrent, 
but above aU wished to please hia brothera 
and sisters, on whom my future fortune de- 
pended. So tbat he ended by saying ' Tes,' 
and my mother, rather sorrowfully, took me 
to Lyons. 

XXL 

How sad was loy departure from Milly ! It 
was the first deep wound my heart had 
received, and I felt it bitterly. How broken-* 
hearted I was at saying good-bye to the old 
servants, who ail loved me, and I them, and 
especially Janette, a charming and beautiful girl 
from the mountsins, whom I cried terribly at 
parting with, and whom I left equally bathed in 
tears ! Janette came to kiss me in my little 
bed, and Istarted for Lyons as ifitwere(as îu 
reality it was to me) forthe other world. From 
tbat hour Milly, its rocks and vineyards, its 
peasants and servants, and ail belonging to ît, 
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seemed to be graven in my memory as a wann 
and living thing which formed part of my very 
self. Alas! I hâve had to part with it ail 
since, down to the very stones. And when I 
pass by the road, I tum away my head, that I 
may not see it, and do not look round till the 
ruined steeple and vine-covered hills hâve 
altogether disappeared from my sîght. 
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BOOK II. 

I. 

The family coach brougfat my mother and 
myself the next day to Lyons. We stopped 
at Madame de Roquemont's, a good and 
tender-hearted woman, and a cousin of my 
mother's, wlio loved her like a sister. 

She lived in the Rue St. Dominique, ncar 
the Place de Bellecour, which had been ruined 
at that time by the pickaxes of the Revo- 
lutionists. Opposite Madame de Roque* 
mont's house was a wholesale bookseller's, 
named Leroy. He had a large family of 
children, one more beautiful than the other, 
who spent most of their time on the balcony 
opposite my room. Amidst thèse living fiowers 
there was one, a gîrl of twelve or fourteen, 
whose like I hâve never seen before or since. 
She had the most délicate features, blue eyes, 
skin as white as the fincst Chinese paper, 
and an expression of such deep thought and 
feeling, that it remained indelibly impressed 
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on my dreams. Her long fair hair fell in 
heavy curls on her neck and shoulders ; while 
her beautifully slight and graceful figure, her 
dreamy, earnest face, and her white forehead, 
leaning on the edge of the balcony, made such 
an impression upon me,that althoughiwas then 
only eleven years old, I hâve never forgotten 
it ail my life. I used to spend hours watching 
her behind the glass panes of my little window, 
and every tum in her face seemed to me more 
lovely than before. Perfect beauty défies 
oblivion. Whenever I hâve wanted to paint 
a faultless or divine being, superior to every 
one else on earth, I hâve always had her in my 
mind. M an, after ail, rarely in vents anything 
— he remembers. 

This incomparable child married, a few 
years after, a M. Pelaprat, a financier of 
Lyons, who was doubtless won by her charms 
and exceeding beauty, She had several 
children, ail worthy of their mother, and, 
among the rest, the Princesse de Chimay, 
whose enchanting face had the same type. 
Twenty years ago a singular thing happened 
to me with regard to this lady, and which, 
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untîl now, I hâve never mentioned to a soul. 
One day I was waiting in an anteroom at Paris, 
where one often met persons whom étiquette 
prevented one's epeaking to without an intro- 
duction, and there came in a very pretty person 
from eighteen to twenty years of âge, who 
sat down at the further end of the room. At 
first I did not dare speak ; but as our time of 
waiting seemed to be indefinitely prolonged, 
and we were tête-à-iête^ I ventured at last to 
say some insîguificant words. Our conversa- 
tion became more easy as we went on, and 
at last I ventured to ask her her name. ' I 
am the Princesse de Chimay,* she replied. * I 
thought 80 ! ' I answered joyfully. 'How so? ' 
she asked with surprise. ' Because I knew 
your mother thirty years ago/ 

In truth, certain charms are hereditary, and 
can never be mistaken. 

Madame Pelaprat, who established herself 
later in Paris, was an object of respectful 
admiration to Napoléon himself. When he 
retumed from the Isle of Elba to Lyons he 
asked to see her, and she came to the arch- 
bishop's palace where he lodged. I suppose 
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he thought lier beautiful eyeswouldbringhim 
luck ! They say he received her as if she had 
been a goddess; but he had himself lost his 
* prestige,' and the groat man had dwindled 
into an unprincipled usurper. 

IL 

During my stay at Lyons, I witnessed a 
strange act of huraility in Madame de Roque- 
mont — ^a humility which at that time I did not 
understand, but of which later I saw ail the 
beauty and greatness. 

M. de Roquemont, a Norman gentleman of 
high birth, had taken refuge in Lyons during 
the Révolution, and determining not to be 
dépendent on others, had embarked in the 
agency of an Italian commercial house. His 
wife, who was related to a noble Italian family, 
named Dareste, encouraged hhn m this under- 
taking without any false shame; not in the 
interests of their children, for they had but 
one little girl, but to be able to live com- 
fortably themselves, and, above ail, to help the 
number of émigrés^ who, like themselves, had 
lost their ail in the Révolution. During this 
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time, a member of the Dareste famlly, a 
clever, calculatîng nian, bethought himself of 
proposing a tax upon tobacco, and communi- 
cated his ideas to the Government. This tax, 
which was eventually to bring in go many 
millions, at first only produced a fcw centimes. 
The collection of this duty was vulgar and 
humiliating, from the contact it entailed with 
the consumer. Madame de Roquemont, 
through her relationship to the inventor, had 
obtained permission to coUect this popular 
tax in her shop. Sitting behind the counter, 
I saw to my amazement this noble lady, with 
her distinguished air and manners, open her 
door to the poorest and lowest workmen of the 
town, called canuts ; ask them, with the 
greatest civility, what quantity or quality of 
tobacco they required; open the différent 
canisters, and weigh out each little parcel or 
pinch herself ; receive the farthing or half- 
penny in payment, and seat herself again with 
as much dignity as if she were selling pearls or 
rich jewels in an Oriental bazaar. It struck 
me the more as, until then,I had always looked 
upon Buch employments as servile and unfit 
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for persons of gentle birth. But when I 
found out (as I did later) that Madame de 
Roquemont employed ail the profits of thîs 
business in bringing up a number of little 
orphans, whom I saw daily well clothed and 
fed at her table, I understood the whole 
beauty of her self sacrifice, and felt that I had 
before me the example of a woman as saintly 
as she was nobly bom, and that what ail the 
world despised, was in reality what did her 
the most honour. Her charity had overcome 
ail feelings of human respect, and she went on 
with her business till her death. Even now 
her name is never mentioned in Lyons without 
tenderness and respect. 

III. 

She herself took my mother and me to the 
Croix Rousse. It was a terrible moment for 
me, and still more for my poor mother. The 
great house (which had been an old convent) 
where we stopped, was called the Pension 
* Pupier.^ One heard a sort of buzz of voices 
even before entering the door. This door 
had a grating in the middle, through which 
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one looked into the courtyard. Dante's Gâte 
of Hell would not hâve appeared to me 
more terrible. I felt the words which I did 
not then know: Loaciate ogni speranza voi 
che entratel AU my courage forsook me* 
The walls seemed to me those of a prison — 
the faces those of gaolers. I saw about two 
hundred boys in the playground whîch we 
crossed while foUowing the porter to the 
reception-room ; and they looked at me with a 
wicked or mocking expression of face, as rauch 
as to say, ' So much the better ; hère cornes 
a new victira, who will be as misérable as 
ourselves/ The grand air of Madame de 
Roquemont and the graceful beauty of my 
mother, however, rather imposed upon five or 
six of the elder oiies, who took ofF their caps, 
and respectfuUy ranged themselves on one 
side of the wall to let us pass, looking at me 
in the meanwhile with a sort of kind com- 
passion. At last we arrived at the parlour of 
the establishment, as it was called. It was a 
very large, barely-fumished room, where the 
Misses Pupier received visitors, or the parents 
of the pupils. There were four people in this 
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roora to whom the establishment belonged since 
the death of M. Papier the founder. Thèse 
four associâtes were Miss Pupier the eldest, 
a bony woman of thirty or forty, who 
was the housekeeper : she was neither pretty 
nor ugly, and looked neither good nor bad. 
One saw at a glanée that the soup was her 
business, and economy her darling virtue. 
The next was a tall, ill-made woman, on the eve 
of her confinement, married to a M. Philippe, 
who was also one of the firm. The said M- 
Philippe, who was, virtually, the principal 
professor or head master of the school, was a 
élever, well-educated man, but violent in the 
extrême, and one who inspired nothing but 
fear and répugnance in the minds of his 
pupils, in spite of a soft outside manner which 
deceived no one. The fourth was a priest, 
named M. Croizier, a good and gentle old 
man, caring little for the interests of the 
house, but holding a class in which he was 
universally beloved. The establishment did 
not in any way give one the idea of a collège, 
but sîmply of a house of business. Nor did 
anything remind one of tlie ' family ' tone so 
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much vaunted in the prospectus, unless ît 
were the baby which Madame Philippe was 
on the point of bringing forth to the world ! 
After having talked for some time with thèse 
four important personages, when my mother 
had insisted greatly on indulgence and gentle- 
ness towards me on • the part of my new 
masters, the moment of parting came. My 
mother burst into tears, and I did the same ; 
till Madame de Koquemont gently drew 
her away; the heavy iron outside door was 
shut, and I was launched into the playgroimd, 
very much as a condemiied criminal is 
launched into etemity. I could not say a 
Word, but sat on the base of one of the 
columns of the cloister which surround ed the 
court, and I continued gazing through my 
tears at the hill of St. Foy on the other bank 
of the Saône. Some of the students who 
were from Mâcon, and among the rest MM. 
de Veydel, the sons of a lawyer there, who had 
arrived a few days before, came up to try and 
comfort me. I clung to them in my sorrow — 
an unfortunate thing for them, as you wîll 
see. ' 
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IV. 

I was placed in the lowest class of the 
school, but I did not stay there long, and very 
soon had distanced ail my companions. The 
healthy country life I had led had strength- 
ened my mind as much as my body. I was 
old for my âge. I rose rapidly from class to 
class, and soon became one of the head boys. 
After some months of captivity, the longing 
to leave my prison made me push forward 
more and more in my studies. But I was 
always equally misérable : Milly, my mother, 
my father, my sisters, my dear nursery maid 
Janette, my friend Claude Chanut, my dogs 
whom I loved nearly as much as the people — 
ail seemed to hâve an equal share in my 
longing dreams. AU my hopes were in the 
future: the présent was hateful to me. The 
violence of M. Philippe, who was continually 
punishing and beating pupils whom he chose 
to call refractory, filled me with disgust and 
hatred of the man. What a diflference between 
him and the tender reproaches of my father, 
or the tears of my mother, if we had com- 
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mitted any boyish fault ! I recollect I used to 
pass whole hours, durîng the playtime, look- 
ing sadly and wishfuUy at the beautiful hills of 
Beaujolais, and fancying what everyone was 
doing at home at such and such an hour. Ail 
my dreams were of Milly. 

But one day brought my disgust at the 
whole thing to a climax. A young man 
of Mâcon, named Eugène Siraudin, three 
or four years older than I, proud, brave, 
strong, looking every one straight in the 
face and fearing no one, had committed 
some slight infraction of rule in the German 
class, and had refused to kneel and beg pardon 
publicly of the professor. M. Philippe was 
summoned, and we were called in to be 
spectators of the punishment about to be 
inflicted. M. Philippe going up to him 
ordered him to kneel and make his excuses to 
the good old German master, whom we ail 
liked, though he had been the involuntary 
cause of this scène. Siraudin, rising from his 
bench, said he was innocent of the fault laid 
to his charge, and positively refused. M. 
Philippe insisted, and threatened to force him 
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to obey. The poor Gennan, in despair, threw 
himself between them, declaring he was satis- 
fied that it was a mistake. We ail joined in 
the protest; but M. Philippe, roughly pushing 
aside the professer and unintentionally throw- 
ing him down on the slippery floor of the 
school room, seized Siraudin by the hair and 
flung him under the table at his feet. Siraudin 
was sixteen, and a capital wrestler. Furious at 
chis unmerited act of violence, he rose instantly, 
red with passion, and flying at the throat of 
M. Philippe, threw him in his tum under the 
table, and seizing the great mass of fair hair 
which adomed the professor's head (for they 
wore wigs and pig-tails in those days) held 
him by main force down to the floor. M. 
Philippe, in struggling to free his head, left 
his wig in the hands of his adversary and a 
great white place in his bald head was exposed 
to the eyes of the whole school. Siraudin 
triumphantly holding up the wig, shook it in 
our faces with a fierce and ironical laugh. 
AU the students who hated M. Philippe, re- 
joiced at his defeat, although none dared move 
or share in the struggle. ïhe two enemies 
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exhausted with passion again held one another 
in a ferocious embrace, each trying to knock 
the head of the other against the flag-stones 
of the hall, when the poor old Gennan pro- 
fesser, fearing the death of one or the other, 
threw himself with ail the weight of his 
enormous body on the interlaced arms of both, 
and so contrived to separate them. No sooner 
had he regained his breath, than a terrible cry 
from M. Philippe summoned ail the servants 
from the kitchen to the assistance of their 
master. Three or four cooks, armed, like the 
executioners of former days, with spits and 
frying pans and other cooking utensils, rushed 
to the rescue and endeavoured to secure our 
companion who fought like a lion. At last 
they overpowered him, and, at the voice of 
M. Philippe, threw hîm ont into the street to 
the mercv of the éléments. The house re- 
echoed witJi the cries of the women, who, of 
course, took the part of the brutal pédagogue 
against the courageous martyr, as we con- 
sidered our friend; and the rest of the day 
was spent in looking after his wounds. As 
for myself, the impression left on my mind by 
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this barbarous scène (the blows, the cries, tlie 
struggles, the hair which flew about the room, 
amidst torn books and broken benches and 
tables) was such, that a horrible shudder 
came over me which changed my sadness into 
hatred, and I vowed that I would no longer 
remain in the house. However, in order to 
insure the success of my plan, I felt that I 
must hide my rage for the moment in my 
heart, and try and obtain some accomplices. 
From this moment I began to plot my escape. 
I said to myself : ' I will no longer stay in 
this shambles, which is more like a slaughter 
house than a school. I will go back to my 
mother and to Milly. I would rather be the 
companion of ' Turc ' in his kennel (that was 
the watch-dog in the courtyard at home) than 
the favourite of this brute of a master.' Re- 
solutions of this sort, once firmly taken, are 
catching. My indignation was soon shared 
by the Veydels, whom I hâve before mentioned 
as being natives of Mâcon, and sons of an old 
friend of my mother. I often walked with 
thera, and we concocted together the best 
means of carrying out our plan of escape. 
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One day, soon after the struggle in which 
poor Siraudin had been well-nîgh murdered 
by the head-master, they took us to a wood 
called La Caille to celebrate some feast or 
other. This wood was the great place of 
meeting for the Bilk-workers of both sexes in 
the neighbourhood of Lyons. Our boyîsh 
eyes were witnesses of plenty of scandais 
there; ît was not, in fact, at ail a fit place for 
any young persons to go to. In the midst of 
the wood was a long avenue, which was the 
scène of our games. What those games were, 
and how little humanity or delicacy was shown 
in their sélection, may be judged of by the 
foUowing description. We had been told this 
day that a new sport was prepared for us which 
would exercise our bodies and (of course) im- 
prove our hearts. A long string was stretched 
from tree to tree across the avenue. To this 
string a goose was fastened by the feet, its 
long neck and head hanging down, and its 
great wings palpitating with fright. We were 
each blindfolded and given a naked sword, 
and the one who succeeded in cutting off the 
unhappy bird's head was to hâve the prize. 
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He who only mutilated its wings, or legs, or 
neck, was tobe content with a green crown. We 
were ordered to applaud this barbarous sport ; 
but my disgust kept me silent. Brought up 
to love animais, and to think it a sin to gîve 
wanton pain to any living thing, I could find 
no words to express my loathing at this 
horrible amusement. One of the Veydels was 
chosen, armed with the sword, and had his 
eyes bandaged. I drew close to him and 
whispered in his ear, that he had only to strîke 
hard in the direction of my voice, which 
would be close to M. Philippe, and that then 
probably lie would receive the eut intended 
for the poor bird. It happened as I had 
expected. M. Philippe received a slashing 
blow ; but, unfortunately, only his hat suflTered, 
and a great cry arose from the students at the 
pretended awkwardness of Veydel. He was 
led back to the path and his eyes unbandaged, 
when he appeared very pénitent for the mis- 
chance. But the horrible games continued 
until the poor goose was nothing but a bloody 
trunk still quivering on the cord. 

I went up to the Veydels, and gave vent to 
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my fury, ' How frightful an éducation this 
monster is giving us ! ' I exclaimed. ' What 
would our parents think of such lessons and 
such examples ? To torture a wretched bird 
in this way for no earthly reason but cruelty, 
and give it no chance of escape — can we doubt 
that if our families knew of it they would 
instantly remove us from such hideous in- 
fluences?' I saw that my words had had 
their efFect. ' Well/ I continued, ' don't let us 
hesitate any longer. It is of no use to write, 
for our letters are always read before they are 
sent. But let us go ourselves, and report to 
our parents the real state of things. If they 
blâme us, we hâve the massacre of our firiend 
Siraudin, thrown more dead than alive into 
the Street, to plead as our justification. ' * That 
is quite true/ they replied. 'Now let us 
separate/ I continued, ' lest we should be ob- 
served. Let me choose the day and the hour. 
Get together whatever money you may hâve, 
and carry it always about with you in your 
pockets. Then watch me, and be ready at a 
moment's notice to foUow me.' 

We went back to the collège with this un- 
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derstanding, and no one had overheard onr 
conversation. 

V. 

Two days after, the opportunity presented 
itself. I was ready, so were the Veydels ; and 
I had only to give the signal. It was play- 
time, and after breakfast. The boys were 
scattered in the rooms, in the corridors, and 
in the courtyard. Some were playing at bail, 
others at racket. The Veydels, at my signal, 
foUowed me into the hall, of which the iron- 
grated door opened into the street. ' Let us 
prétend to be playing at tennis,' I whispered 
to thera, ' and when the bail shall hâve passed 
the door, which I will leave open as if by ac- 
cident, rush out as if to rescue it ; I will run 
after you as hard as I can towards the wood. 
If they see us, they will fancy that I am run- 
ning to help you to catch the bail. Then we 
will go slower, and take the road which leads 
to Fontaine. There we will stop for dinner, 
and a little carnage will take us in two days 
to Mâcon.' 

I opened the door accordingly, and the game 
began. There were only one or two fellows 
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in the corridor who were watching us play. 
I threw the bail into the street, the Veydels 
rushed after it as if to catch it ; I foUowed; 
and then we ail three took to our heels and 
ran as hard as we could in the direction of the 
wood, only looking round from time to time 
to see if we were foUowed. Our ruse had 
been successful; no one had thought of us at 
ail, or, if they did, it was to imagine the bail 
had spun further than we expected, and that 
we should return with it immediately. 

VI. 

At the bottom of the hill, we stopped to 
take breath and hold a council of war. * So 
far so well,' I exclaimed to my companions. 
' Now let us change our course, and endeavour 
eflfectually to cheat our pursuers.' We had 
one sure and faithful guide, which was the 
Saône, gliding like a bright blue ribbon be- 
tween the two shores. We left the wood, 
therefore, and followed a path which led us 
up higher and higher on the left bank of the 
river, from whence we could see everything 
without being seen. We walked quickly but 
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in silence. After having marched for two 

liours, we found ourselves at the village of 

Fontaine, which supplies Lyons with flour. 

We began to feel very hungry, and so re- 

solved to enter the little town; but fearing 

discovery if we stopped at an inn on the 

Lyons' side, we walked up the High Street 

till we found ourselves in a little clean café at 

the other end, where we ordered dinner and a 

carriage to take us on to Villefranche. A 

nice-looking servant girl showed us into a 

tidy little dining-room; and the smell from 

the kitchen, where a fine Bresse capon was 

roasting on the spit, warned us that we must 

either break the law of the Church or of 

nature, for it was a Frîday. After a moment's 

hésitation nature gained the day, and we 

agreed to eat the chicken. We had heard our 

mothers, who were very pious, say that when 

travelling one might eat méat without scruple, 

provided one did not do it from contempt for 

the laws of the Church; so our consciences 

were at ease. Hardly had we sat down to 

eat, however, than we heard a great noise at 

the front door of the inn. The door opened. 
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and M. Philippe himself entered, wiping the 
perspiration off his forehead. Tuming to the 
mistress of the house he merely Baid, ' That's 
right, put another cover hère, and I will dine 
with thèse gentlemen.' Whilst speaking he 
tlirew a wicked and satisfied look at us, which 
you may imagine pretty well spoiled our ap- 
petites. However, our pride made us résolve 
not to appear ashamed or troubled. We pre- 
tended to laugh at our little adventure, and 
to eat our uncanonical dinner with apparent 
gaiety. Some bad jokes were made by M. 
Philippe himself on the capon, but we felt 
that the worst was to come. 

The dinner being over, M. Philippe sum- 
moned a policeman, and made us march before 
him through the wood back to the collège. 
We looked down certainly, but we maîntained 
a calm and quiet countenance for fear of being 
taken for prisoners. In an hour or two we ar- 
rived at the door of L Enfance. M. Philippe 
went in first, leaving us in the charge of the 
policeman, hoping to prépare a public humilia- 
tion for us. Accordingly we found ail the stu- 
dents ranged in a double file to receive us, and 
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M. Philippe gave the signal for hissing. But no 
one responded. Not a sound was heard from 
any of the boys — only a suppressed look of plea- 
sure and excitement; so that our entry had 
more the character of a triumph than any thing 
else. M. Philippe, more furious than ever, 
placed us in separate prisons. My two com- 
panions were put in a low dark room on the 
ground-floor, where they only remained two 
days, having consented to ask pardon publicly, 
and so were forgiven. But as for me, who 
was looked upon justly as the most guilty, 
they knew they need not expect so prompt a 
repentance ; so 1 was shut up in a little 
room under the leads, where I had, certainly, 
plenty of time to reflect on my fault. But 
though I was only twelve, the feelings of honour 
I had inherited from my father made the very 
idea of denying the facts utterly out of the 
question; and in reality 1 considered my 
punishment rather a glory than the reverse. 
I threw myself on the bed, for I was very 
tired ; but 1 did not shed a tear. I thought to 
myself, ' 1 shall hâve plenty of time. at any 
rate, to plan a better way of escape.' Unfor- 
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tunately, for the moment, ail means of doing 
so had been taken away from me. My door 
was fastened outside with a padlock. My 
food was brought to me daily, but with pré- 
caution. They had taken away my coats, so 
that it was utterly impossible for me to escape 
without détection. Everyday the more good- 
natured among the professors and the best 
disposed among the students, were sent to talk 
to me and tiy to make me repent. 1 was glad 
to see them, and was touched by their kindness ; 
but they gained nothing. I was firmly resolved 
not to yield, or remain in that house. A 
whole month passed in this way. 1 studied, 
read, wrote, and dreamed ; but my resolution 
was unalterable, and no power on earth could 
hâve moved me. 

VIT. 
The vacation time approached. My family, 
who had been informed by M. Philippe of my 
transgression and its punishment, were in de- 
spair at my obstinacy. At last my mother 
arrived herself, and to her I told ail. She 
took me away with her instantly to Milly, 
when I became the gentle, loving child I had 
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been before. It was then determined to find 
another echool for me. To send me to the 
Jesuits' Collège at Belley had always been my 
mother's wish ; she ended by gaining over my 
uncles and aunts to lier \dews. My father 
yielded, and my mother took me towards the 
end of October to this, the place of her pré- 
dilection. I was as happy and bright as if 
she were taking me to a fête. My deliverance 
had been accomplished. 

The road from Mâcon to Belley, on the 
frontîers of Savoy, was the first really grand 
scenery 1 had ever seen. My mother, whose 
imagination was lively and impressionable, en- 
joyed it as much as I did. We spent three 
days and a half on the road. First, we passed 
through La Bresse, a beautiful pastoral countrj' 
with rich meadows and glorious golden crops of 
wheat and maize and Indian corn. The road 
then led us by the river Ain (an Arabie word 
meaning *water'), which at that tirae was 
crossed by a ferry -boat. MM. de Cordon, rela- 
tions of my father, lived in a beautiful château 
on the banks of the stream. My father had 
given them notice of our arrivai, and they 
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met us at the ferry with that grand old- 
fashioned courtesy of noblemen of the old 
school, the remembrance of which remains^ 
with me to this day. The next moming we 
traversed Dauphiny towards Ambérieux, the 
mountains being thickly covered with châteaux, 
parks, gardens, woods, and lakes, the propri- 
etors of which, especially M. de Montchalin, 
became afterwards great friends of mine. The 
plain then got narrower and narrower, and be- 
came a Valley, then a défile, then a narrow 
gorge botween two high peaks. One wheel of 
the carrîage rolled on one side of the mountain, 
and one on the other. A rushing, tumbling 
stream tore down from the mountains and 
came across the high road : picturesque bridges, 
which were often nothing but trunks of trees 
stiU green, were thrown hère and there over 
the Alharini^ which was the Roman name of the 
little river. Enormous rocks jutted out from 
the mountains above our heads, as if they 
would come down upon us and crush us ; the 
vines were planted in terraces up the sides of 
the hills; and hère and there a picturesque 
cottage peeped out from among the fig and 
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olive trees, which were thickly planted on the 
sides of thc ravines. We could not take our 
eyes off this exquisite scenery which seemed 
more beautiful at every tum of the road. By- 
and-by the gorge widened, the stream swelled, 
and the houses, more numerous but not less 
pîcturesque, formed themselves into a little 
village on both banks, called St. Rambert. 
There is no Btreet. The only one, in fact, is 
the ALharini^ over which little bridges are 
thrown at intervais, Connecting the houses. A 
little inn, with fishing nets carpeting the 
walls, was built just over the stream, and the 
owners catch trout and crabs out of the Win- 
dows and from the open staircase. We supped 
and slept there, luUed by the fresh, soft, rush- 
ing of the little stream below us. One or two 
manufactories broke the stillness by the noise 
of their hammers, and one or two mills by the 
* tic-tac ' of their wheels. It is one of the most 
picturesque spots in the world. ïhe valley 
widened as we went on the next day. We 
found it out by the greater extent of sky over 
our heads. Beautiful trees shaded the road 
and fringed the base of the mountains as we 
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came suddenly in sîght of Bugey. A sandy 
track on our left led up a ravine to the Gothic 
Castle of Châtillon, which is nothing now but 
a vénérable ru in, of the yellowish-brown tint 
which painters love so well. Hawks of varions 
kinds watched us frora the tops of the moun- 
tain peaks. Our road now wound up a steep 
hill to the château of M. d'Angeville, an old 
officer in the Spanish service, He was the 
father of M. d'Angeville, a distinguished mem- 
ber of parliament since 1830, and of Mdlle. 
d'Angeville, who first among women accom- 
plished the ascent of Mont Blanc. Frora hence 
the view is magnificent. The town of Belley, 
with its imposing spires and steeples, lies at 
your feet. A little further on, the strong castle 
of Pierre-Châtel stands out bleak and grey 
against the sky; while the blue Rhône winds 
through the distant plain, and foams on the 
strand of Dauphiny. 

We met M. d'Angeville (the father) coming 
out of his castle on horseback and cantering 
towards the towTi. He stopped and bowed, 
seeing by my boyish face and the expression 
of my dear mother's, that she was evidently 
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taking her son to the collège at Belley, which 
had already acquired a great réputation among 
ail pîous parents. Having ascertained his 
narae, my mother at once handed to him a 
letter of introduction which she had from M. 
de Cordon. He read it, and his face, which 
had been kind before, became radiant. ' The 
Hôtel Chevalier is the best in the to^^^l,' he 
exclaimed. * I will go on and get everything 
ready for you;' and so saying he touched his 
beautiful Andalusian pony with his whip, and 
galloped off to announce our arrivai. 

We went slowly down the steep hill and en- 
tered the Faubourg de Belley. The first great 
building on the right was the Jesuit collège, 
called that of the Pères de la Foi A large 
courtyard, from whence issued a confused 
Sound of merry voices, divided it from the 
Jiigh road. ' There are your future cora- 
panions,' said my mother. * To-morrow I shall 
introduce you to them.' At the angle of the 
collège was the church, w^ith a fine architec- 
tural façade. The door was open towards the 
Street. The church was divided in two by a 
kind of raised platform, the uppcr part bcing 
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for the scholars and professors, the lower for 
the townspeople. Mymother stopped the car- 
riage and told me to corne in with her for a 
few moments. I knelt by her side while she 
prayed with her whole heart. I saw the tears 
coraing into her beautiful eyes as she prayed, 
and although her lips gave no sound 1 knew 
she was praying for me, and thanking God 
who had enabled her to bring me to such a 
safe home. She made me repeat a few little 
prayers too, though I was too confused to take 
in the sensé of what I said. Then we got into 
the carriage again and soon arrived at the 
hôtel which M. d'Angeville had told us of, and 
where he himself was at the door to receive 
us, and to show us into a very pretty and 
comfortable apartment. Madame de Chandor, 
his cousin, came directly after dinner to invite 
us to dine with them the next day; sothat we 
already felt we had found friends. In the 
evening the Père Génisseau, who had been in- 
formed of our arrivai, came to call upon my 
mother. He was very kind and very merry. 
His business was to manage ail the temporalities 
of the collège, see the parents of the students, 
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and in fact attend to ail the external work. 
He was also steward of the house. He bought 
the bread, wine, méat, milk, and vegetables, and 
had the power of selecting and dismissing the 
servants and workmen. As there were upwards 
of 400 persons in the establishment the labour 
was immense. He was always on horseback, 
dressed half as a religions and half as a secular, 
with a black great coat, hîgh boots, a riding 
whip, and a round hat. His character and 
face corresponded with his functions. Always 
civil, good-natured, gay, prepossessing, and 
cheery, he was a firstrate intermediary be- 
tween the world and the convent. He under- 
stood and loved children, for whom he had 
always a kind word and a merry laugh. My 
mother was touched by his manner. It was 
agreed that I should enter the collège the next 
day, and be presented to the superior, the 
Père Debrosse. 

VIII. 

The foUowing morning accordingly I was 

duly installed. The Père Debrosse was a fine- 

looking man, and what is called ' very good 

Company.' He was not clever, but governed 
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the house by his sound common sensé. He was 
a perfect model of virtue, piety, and raodesty. 
He receîved my motherwith marked respect and 
attention, but asked very few questions about 
me, It struck me that my antécédents were 
of little interest to hira, and that he trusted to 
the good set among whom I should be placed, 
to the rule and to the excellence of the pro- 
fessors, to bring me back into the right way 
even if I had strayed from it. The conversa- 
tion was long but not at ail severe. He then 
made us over to the Père Genisseau that we 
might see the house and garden in ail their 
détails. Everything was in perfect order. In 
the school-rooms we heard the murmur of 
voices repeating the lessons in class, the calm 
voice of the professor predominating from time 
to time. The dormitories were large and airy; 
the refectory beautifully cleaa and nice, with- 
out being luxurious; the courts were finely 
sanded; the gardens shady and well kept. A 
ménage, a %alle d^armes^ and a tennis court, 
were included among the means of exercise 
and amusement for the students. Nothing 
eeemed to be too dear to answer this purpose. 
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Evidently profit was the last thing thought 
of in this establishment — only the moral and 
physical welfare of the boy. No one asked 
what a student brought in to the collège, but 
what he became as he grew up. It was emi- 
nently a collège for sovls — this struck me at 
first sight. It was written on the faces not 
only of the professors but of the lay brothers, 
and of ail whom 1 met about the house. It 
was impossible to conceive a greater contrast 
than between the tone of this collège and that 
of Lyons. When I left the house with my 
mother 1 was already proud of my future 
masters and companions, and resolved to do 
my best. 

I went back with my mother to the Hôtel 
Chevalier, and we went to dine with M. 
d'Angeville and Madame de Chandor. I do not 
know how it happened, but a chance word, 
which I heard pronounced by the ladies, and 
of which I did not even know the sensé, made 
me feel that my réputation (such as it was) 
had preceded me. '01' exclaimed Madame 
de Chandor to my mother during dinner, ' the 
good fathers are enchanted at the gift you 
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hâve bestowed upon thein in the person of 
your son, for they say he is a true matador.^ 
This Spanish word, which signifies the feller 
of the monster in the bullfight, made me lift 
my head a little higher. ' They already look 
upon me as somebody/ I said to myself, when 
the word had been duly explained to me after 
dinner. 

My mother stayed some days at the hôtel to 
accustom me to our approaching séparation, 
and to recommend me to the kindness of the 
best persons in the town. I went with her to 
see the Château de Pierre-Châtel, which was 
then a state prison, and whîch made a very 
painful impression upon me. We also made 
several expéditions to some of the most beauti- 
ful sites in the neighbourhood, and were more 
and more struck with the wild beauty of the 
countiy* Valleys, hills, rocks, précipices, foam- 
ing cataracts, flowing streams, as imposing afe 
the Rhône, Gothic castles, Alpine mountains, 
such as Mont Colombier, whose snowy top is 
lost in an almost continuai cloud — ail this 
made a deep impression on a boy of my âge 
and tempérament, and seemed to open my 
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eyes to a new world. At the end of a few 
days I felt myself altogether another man. 

So much for Belley and its neighbourhood. 
As to the collège itself, it consisted of an im- 
mense court (the usual playground), ont of 
which opened the school and class rooms. 
Crossing a large hall, you came to a fine flight 
of steps leading down into the gardens. AU the 
Windows of the building looked out on thèse 
beautiful alleys of fruit trees, and on the beds 
of vegetables and flowers, which were redolent 
of sweet smells. and glorious colours. The 
rooms of the Fathers were on this side, and a 
perfect silence reigned over the whole. Above 
was the vast dormitoiy, where two rows of 
curtains separated our beds. Mine was in the 
angle of the room, so that I had a window to 
myself. When I pushed aside the curtain my 
eyes used to feast on the garden below and on 
fhe Valley and mountains beyond. It was 
chance that placed me in this corner, but I 
thanked God for it as for a spécial favour. It 
was so pleasant at iiight to watch the moon 
rising above the poplars, and throwing bright 
Unes of light on the valley; or else to see 
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the Bunrise gilding the mountain tops. I used 
to fÎEtncy myçelf at Milly. 

IX. 

Bej'ond the kitchen-garden was a long 
covered avenue, which was reserved for the 
fathers and professors. We always saw one or 
two, in their long black coats, with a book in 
their hands, either saying their office, if they 
were priests, or preparîng our classical lessons. 
They used to appear to me like the shades in 
the Elysian fields. The very sight orthem 
seemed to inspire us with pietj»^ and recoUec- 
tîon. This shady avenue led into some beau- 
tiful sunny meadows, bordered with poplars 
with their long stems, which the wind bowed 
and raised again, with a low sighing sound 
through the silvery branches. Beyond thèse 
meadows rose the high dark rocks I hâve be- 
fore mentioned, with their tiny cascades and 
waterfalls. We were not near enough to hear 
the noise, but we saw the white foara rushing 
over the stones. To the right, a hill, richly 
cultivated with alternate crops of wheat and 
barley and trellised vines, planted in a succès- 
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sion of terraces up to the summit, added to 

the luxuriant beauty of the view, From time 

time the stillness was broken by the creaking 

of the heavy cart-wheels, or the lowing of the 

buUocks under the goads of the children of 

the farm. 

X. 

To the left, one of the largest wings of the 
building was devoted to a succession of class- 
rooms. Tliere each of the two or three hun- 
dred students had his place, his bench, and 
his Jesk. There, under the superintendence 
of a silent master, seated on a high chair, we 
worked until the hours of divine service. The 
church was at the side. We went down into 
it by a back staircase. Ail the offices were 
well and reverently performed. The music 
was conducted entirely by the students, and 
was excellent ; the voices were good and har- 
monious ; and the quiet recollection of the 
priests and choir-boys, the dévotion of the 
people, the lights, the incense, and ail the 
pomps of the service, produced a very inarked 
effect on us alL I never saw any scandai, 
or even the slightest irrévérence. An angel 
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seemed to guard the House of God. That was 
the key-note of the Fathers' teaching. The 
conscience of their pupils there found a sanc- 
tuary. On Sundays and Feast-days the very 
air we breathed seemed supernatural. Every-» 
one had a peculiar expression, and we came 
out of church sanctified and happy. 

XL 

No one in this house felt that terrible cold- 
ness which is generally met with in great 
establishments of this sort, where everyone, 
proud of what he has himself suffered in 
leaving his home, wishes to revenge him- 
self on the new comer. On the contrary, 
I saw nothing around me but kînd and sympa- 
thising faces, One or other of the boys came 
up to me to say a few cheery words, to show 
me the ways of the house, or to do me some 
little service. I felt friendship and kindness 
everywhere. Nothing bitter marred the begin- 
ning of my new life; on the contrary, I felt I 
was only entering a new family, where I should 
soon be quite at home. Even my tears were 
not vrithout some sweetness. This atmosphère 
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made me good from the very first day. Some 
of the Fathers, on whom the gentleness and 
grâce of roy mother had made a great impres- 
sion, fancied they saw a likeness in my fea- 
tures to hers, spoke to me tenderly, and said 
they augured well from my face. This in- 
clined me to like them too. When my mother 
at last was oblîged to go home, I was already 
accustomed to my new position. It was a sad 
moment; but I was not now, as at Lyons, 
without hope, I seem, even at this moment, 
to see her carnage toiling up the steep hill 
on the road which led back to Mâcon, by the 
gorges of St. Rambert, as I watched her white 
handkerchief, which she was waving from 
the window to wish me a last good-bye. AU 
that day I was sad ; but my companions did 
not laugh at me, or intrude on my sorrow. 

XII. 

The next day I had already found friends. 
I chose them by their faces, an instinct which 
has rarely deceived me. The first were Ita- 
lians from Turin, Alessandria, and Asti — 
Sambuy. Alfieri, Ghilini. They were ail three 
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of noble family in their own country. The 
neîghbourhood of Piedmont, the political sym- 
pathies of their parents, and the wealth of their 
families, had made them choose this Jesuit 
collège in préférence to any other. AU the 
religions traditions of their nation flourished 
hère. Alfieri, a tall and handsome youth, like 
his uncle the poet, was son of the marquis of 
that name, who was attached to the royal 
Household of Savoy, and afterwards became 
ambassador (after the Restoration) to the 
Bourbons. He transmitted to the good Pères 
de la Foi the necessary sums for their luxu- 
rious establishment in France. Alfieri, with 
whom I hâve always maintained the same inti- 
mate relations, became président of the Pied- 
montese senate during the late révolution. He 
owed his influence no less to his ability than 
to his high character. Sambuy, springing 
from a military race, foUowed the same career 
under Buonaparte, and greatly distinguished 
himself. As for Ghilini, his destiny was writ- 
ten on his face, which was the sweetest and 
most pleasing one possible. It was impos- 
sible not to fall in love with hîm at firtit sight. 
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His mother and sisters could not hâve had 

bluer eyes, or a whiter and more transparent 

skin than his, or a more modest and grave 

expression of countenance, He was chosen as 

page to the Neapolitan Cleopatm — the beau» 

tiful Princess Borghese, at Turin. I do not 

know when he was called home by the Great 

Reaper ; but he was the choicest flower Qver 

cuUed on the slopes of the French Alps, A 

good many young men of Brescia, Bergamo, 

Bologna, Florence, and even Rome, joined 

their set. The collège, in foct, was cosmo-» 

politan. 

XIII. 

At the end of a few days my choice was 
made, and my first friendships became irrévo- 
cable. Boys choose, as I hâve said before, by 
instinct, which is as rapid as the eye or the 
ear. The Fathers tried me in one class after 
the other, to ascertain my mental capacity. 
One day I was higher, and one lower, in my 
work. It was difficult to know how to place 
me. In some things I was far above my âge ; 
in others a very child, and my inattention 
often discouraged my masters. At last t was 
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put in the third or middle class, a sort of half- 
way position, in which one could be a child in 
the study of language and a man of taste in 
poetry and rhetoric, 

One of the Fathers soon attracted me to 
himself, He was a man of good family, who 
was a priest in dress and in piety, but in other 
ways a man of the world; his name was the 
Père Béquet, I hâve ne ver known his origin ; 
but his high bîrth revealed itself in his délicate 
features, beautiful hands, aristocratie manners, 
keen and yet gentle look, and sweet voice, 
which made him loved and preferred to ail 
the rest. He was not a bit of a pédant. His 
tone in class for young and old was that of a 
father of a family teaching his own chUdren. 
He would joke even when pointing out a fault, 
and none of us ever saw him out of temper. 
His corrections, when necessary, were those of 
a mother. If they had cost us humiliation or 
tears, I believe he would hâve blushed and 
cried himself. The hour of his class was a 
real delight to us ail. We did our work, but 
he always contrived to make it interesting, and 
often amusing. He often made us laugh, but 
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we did so quietly, not to wound his high-bred 
sensitiveness and good taste by our rougliness 
or rudeness. Everyone in the class of the 
Père Béquet seemed insensibly to take tlieir 
tone from him. His piety was attractive even 
to the most careless of us. Wlien it was his 
turn to say mass, he said it with a tender re- 
coUection and dévotion which Avas more edify- 
in«: to us than half-a-dozen sermons. We 
seemed to feel as he felt, and his face was our 
best lesson. When the religions office was 
over, he resumed his bright playful manner 
with us directly the solemn shadow of God 
had left his face, and he was only ail the more 
ready to enter into our feelings and amuse- 
ments ; so that it was impossible to associate 
anything gloomy with his religion. He loved 
God with ail his heart, but as a tender Father 
and Brother and Spouse, and he made us do 
the same. In playtime, or in the garden, or 
in our walks, he would pick out the best of 
his pupils, and talk to them familiarly and in- 
timately on ail sorts of subjects ; so that he 
became our great friend as well as our master, 
and one to whom we were not afraid to open 
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our whole hearts. He thus formed and 
moulded us to his will, and communicated to 
his class a delicacy of feeling, a sensé of 
honour, and a refinement of taste, wliich made 
us feel like a kind of confraternity. I need 
not say that I at once attached inyself to this 
man with ail tlie enthusiasm of my nature. 
In tbe Père Béquet was centred, in fact, the 
whole teaching of the collège. As he becanie 
the vice-principal, and thus foUowed us in our 
studies up to the higher classes of rhetorîc 
and philosophy, we had no other master for 
three years ; and the fruits of his teaching 
were shown in what I might call the grâces 
showered on this portion of our lives. He 
would hâve been a perfect Fénélon for the 
éducation of a prince; he remained by chance, 
or rather, as we felt, by the providence of God, 
a Fénélon to a mountain collège. When the 
order was suppressed in France, Fouché fancy- 
îng that the Jesuits were dangerous to the em- 
pire, his superiors recalled him to Belgium. 
No minister Avas ever more mistaken. So far 
from inspiring us with a spirit of hostility or 
opposition to the government, or with a taste 
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for republicanism, their lessons and example 

tended only to give us a stronger love for 

monarchy, religion, and the empire. Buona- 

parte was deceived by his police minister, 

His uncle, Cardinal Fesch, was preparing for 

him good and loyal subjects — Fouché, soldiers 

and Saïds. Fouché, unhappily, gained the 

day ! 

XIV. 

The professor of physics and mathematics 
was a man who had joined the society from 
piety, and in gentleness and goodness re- 
sembled our dear Père Béquet. His name 
was Dumouchel. He had enough intelligence 
to see one thing through nature and science — 
and that was God. But he saw Him without 
a shadow of superstition, as the cause is 
judged by the effect. Mathematics were his 
forte ; he never disputed — he proved ail that 
he asserted. He was not a priest. 

Another of the Fathers, a young Belgian 
named Father Wrintz, was a great lover of 
Mirabeau. He was a man full of féminine 
and tender illusions» We liked, but rather 
pîtied him. He always seemed to us a child, 
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and 80 he remained ail hîs life. Years 
after he wrote to me from Anvers, at 
the time of the déclaration of the Republic, 
reproaching me for not giving it a sufficiently 
religions character, and yet acknowledging 
that I had given back to the Church the only 
things I could at that time obtain from the 
French people — î.e, respect and liberty. I heard 
soon after that he had been translated to the 
kingdom of the innocent and the pure iii 
heart, and there, I feel sure, we shall find him 
a child still. 

There was another professor, whom I hâve 
not yet described, but a man of a totally dif- 
férent stamp. He was called the Père Varlet, 
and was of the stuff of which the old monks 
were made. He was very well-informed and 
clever, but austère and silent — ^his life was one 
long méditation. He had been appoînted not 
only to the chair of rhetoric, for which he was 
quite unfit, but to be the habituai confessor of 
the students — an unfortunate sélection. He 
acquitted himself scrupulously and severely of 
this duty ; but lus conscience was as fearful as 
our own. He was certainly a good man, but 
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too silent and reserved to win our confidence. 
I recollect one spring when I had been ill, 
the doctors ordered me to take lono: walks in 
the neighbouring woods. Father Varlet was 
one day told to take me witli him on an expé- 
dition he was to make, for some reason or 
otlier, in the mountains. As he Avalked along, 
he said his office or prcparcd the lessons for 
his class, but ne ver spoke a word. It was in 
the month of May; the country was exqui- 
site with the breath of flowers which scented 
the whole air; the ground seemed a perfect 
mosaic of colour. I loitered behind the 
Father, gathering thèse floral treasures till 
my hands could hold no more, and came back 
loaded to the collège. ïhe rushing momitaîn 
streams had sprinkled them with water, whicli 
looked like dew, and I was in the seventh 
heaven of delight ! TLe Father did not deîgn 
even to look at them. To one of his ascetic 
tempérament, my enjoyment of thèse minute 
beauties of Création was almost a crime. 
Xot one word of admiration could I extort 
from him on the subject of my floral treasures 
— unless they had been consecrated on the 
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altar at Mass or at Bénédiction, they were to 
him but worthless weeds. We used to retum 
very late to the collège, after three or four 
hours of solitary walking, during which time 
we had not exchanged a single word. 

This went on for two months. At the end 
of that time I was cured, but very mucli 
bored. The spring time of this holy man had 
no flowers but in his psahns. 

XV. 

There was another Father, who certainly 
was not made to live in community, or with 
children of gentle breeding. He had been 
given the philosophy class, as îf to disgust us 
with ît more completely. He was certainly a 
good man, but the most disagreeable person 
possible. He had been taken from some 
village or other, where he had been accus- 
tomed to teach readîng to the peasants, 
although, in reality, a greater boop than them- 
selves. His face was most répulsive ; his red 
hair stood on end above his forehead; he 
squinted with both eyes. His mouth, which 
never smiled, had a bitter sardonic grin, as if 
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he rejoiced in humbling and annoying those 
under his authority. He never spoke to us 
but with sharpness and ill-nature. We detested 
him, one and ail, especially when we compared 
him with his coUeague, another professer, who 
had been an officer in the Republîcan army. 
This man was gentle, simple, and well-in- 
formed. He had been converted by I know 
not what miracle, which he never ceased to 
describe to us as a proof of the divine inter- 
vention, and as a reward of faith. He was 
very much loved, in spite of his naïveté- — ^for 
this ndiveté was honest and sincère. A child 
respects even error if told with good faith. 

Another professor, the Abbé Letourneur, 
was the son of an orange-seller in the Rue 
de Sèvres at Paris, and had ail the wit 
and clevemess which seems to be inborn 
in Parisians of that class. He had been 
educated by some charitable Fathers in a semi- 
nary of the faubourg. His quickness and 
intelligence soon brought him into notice. He 
had taken the Ultramontane line in his quarter, 
and was full of zeal. The Jesuits remarkcd 
aud coveted him. He joined them with ardour 
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and joy, and did not fail not only to please but 
to electrify them. He could do everything he 
chose ; and had more wit than was needed to 
fascinate a whole world of pédants. We 
always pitîed those who had to answer him. 
He was universally considered a second Vol- 
taire, only with double the power of the first. 
In fact, he was a youth of immense promise, 
and likely to do crédit to any employment in 
which he should embark. But although 
deeply religions, he was a man. He was 
accused of some little act of indiscrétion. 
Perhaps it was only a calumny. Whatever it 
was, it was not forgiven — he was sent away, 
although quietly. He left the order, but 
remained pious and good, and finally became a 
bishop. He lived a stainless life in hîs new 
capacity, and died pure. I never met a more 
amiable man. That was not enough, however, 
for the Pires de la Foi. For the slightest 
shadow of light conduct there was no re- 
mission ! 

XVI. 

The religions inflexibility of the order was 
personified in Father Debrosse, the superior. 
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He was not a man of great abîlity, but of solid 
virtue. He liad a fund of strong common 
sensé, and that, after ail, is the main qualîty 
for government. He guided ail this little 
world without violence and witliout partiality. 
Everyone felt sure of his justice. His gentle, 
calm, grave face revealed his character. A 
change of directors would hâve brought about 
a révolution in the house. Everythîng was 
in perfect order, and peace was maintained 
with a sufficient amount of liberty. It has 
been said (though I never found it out) that 
this apparently perfect régime had one great 
defect — a secret police — which meant a System 
of espionage. The Fathers, who were charged 
wnth the maintenance of high principles and 
pure morals in the students, were supposed to 
employ some among them in that capacity, 
though secretly. This was possible, and we 
sometimes suspected it. We despised those 
who were suspected of this service, which was 
looked upon as the height of meanness ; but it 
was winked at, as being useful to the majority. 
It took the character of the police in society, 
'yv^hich we hâte, but make use of, After ail, I 
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never had any proofs of the existence of this 

System, and perhaps my suspicions had no 

real ground. Whatever it might hâve been, 

it was in the interestsof conscience and public 

morality, and not for any personal advantage. 

One might déplore its use, but not altogether 

condemn it ; it was, as it were, the eye of the 

master. 

XVIL 

Although our superiors endeavoured as 
far as they could without injuriDg private 
friendships, to avoid dangerous intimacies 
and secret conversations, although they pre* 
ferred in our walks and games the number 
three to the number two — because three is 
always innocent and two is sometimes sus- 
picions — we soon began to single out one or 
two amongst our companions and form little 
groups of intimate friends out of this great 
and mixed society. My first acquaintances 
were chosen from theîr âge or place in the 
, class next to me, but very soon I selected two 
with whom my sympathies and tastes were 
most in unîson. The first of thèse was 
Aymon de Yirieu. He was the son of the 
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Marquis de Virieu, a member of the constitu- 
ent assembly; înclined to be a revolutionist 
in 1789, but a counter-revolutionist in 1790. 
Then, in 1792, he commanded the Royalist 
cavalry at the siège of Lyons, and dis- 
appeared in the retreat without anybody 
being able to discover his body. He was 
evidently a warm-hearted, brave man, fuU of 
talent and courage, but of an excitable tem- 
pérament, which, in the state of parties in 
France at that time, led him one day into 
one extrême, and one day into another. He 
was at one time closely connected with 
Mirabeau, then with the Court, but especially 
with Mounier and Lally-ToUendal, who sent 
in their résignation after the 6th October, 
and who contented themselves with writing 
against the Révolution without fighting against 
it. The Marquis de Virieu at first took 
refuge in one of his estâtes in Dauphiny, but 
when the Royalist troops besieged Lyons he 
could not resist joining them, and was killed 
in the struggle. It is difficult to do him fuU 
justice, his antécédents being ultra-revolu- 
tionary, while his later life was just the 
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reverse. But he was always a deeply re- 
ligious man, and had a strong feeling for the 
maintenance of the aristocmcy. His dream 
of reform was, in fact, confined to the no- 
bility, and he had not calculated on its 
ultimate conséquences* His opinions may be 
judged of by those of his son. 

Yirieu had two sisters, one married to M. 
de Quinsonnas, a most amiable person and 
the mother of several children, who are now 
rich and well known in Paris. The other 
was MadUe. Stéphanie de Virieu, a charm- 
ingly pretty, clever girl, who never would 
marry that she might not leave her mother. 
She had a wonderful talent for painting, 
and her pictures seemed to grow under 
her hand as rapidly and eloquently as her 
speech. Her sketches were admirable and 
life-like; once taken by her you became 
immortal. Her talents were only equalled 
by her goodness. She lives now alone and 
solitary, in a château of her mother's \xx 
Gascony. 

As to Virieu hîmself, the idol of his 
mother and sisters, he then lived in the 
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province of Dauphiny on a property called 
Grand'Lemps^ which had been the favourite 
résidence of his father. He was about fifteen 
when I first knew him, and consequently a 
year or two older than I was. His features 
were not beautiful but very remarkable. 
His forehead had those bumps which phren- 
ologists look upon as indicatîng certain great 
qualities. His fair hair, which curled over his 
forehead, gave him the look of an old Roman 
bust. But the wonderful part of his face 
were his eyes, which no one could look at 
without being startled. It seemed as if wit 
and genius poured out of them as from an 
inexhaustible source. His nose did not cor- 
respond with the rest of his face ; the nostrils 
were too open, and gave him an ironical 
expression. But his fine and délicate mouth, 
with its short and arched upper lip, redeemed 
what was wanting elscAvhere, and gave, like 
the eyes, a character of wonderful distinction 
to his whole countenance. His character was 
as varied as his features. He was an enigma 
to most people, but that made him ail the 
more interesting. He was a mixture of 
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Rabelais and Socrates. What was on the 
sidc of Rabelais as a child, amused and y et 
inade one anxious for him. What was on 
the side of Socrates attracted one irresistibly. 
He always appeared to me in this light, and 
if l'was repelled in one way I adored him 
in the other. For the same reason people 
said of him ' that he had sugar and sait on 
his lips/ but nevertheless I failed in separat- 
ing myself from him, and we became fast 
friends. 

As for ' me, it was évident that I made a 
différent impression upon him, and that I 
helped to modify his nature in the right 
direction, and to bring him back to the re- 
ligions teaching of his youth, more, perhaps^ 
than approved itself to his reason. 

But he died thus, and I thanked God for 
it. His strong sensé of right had sufficed 
to bring him back to his childhood's God. 
But at the time of which I am now speaking, 
he was still halting between two opinions, 
and that annoyed me. Ail arguments with 
him ended in a joke, whereas I could never 
bear to laugh on serions subjects. My 
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mother had tauo^ht me not even to lauorh at 

myself, but to realise that I was the work 

of God's hands, and, therefore, responsible to 

Him in ail things. My face became grave 

-and displeased when Virieu adopted a mock- 

ing, doubting tone in speaking of religion. 

ïhis annoyance on my part, which I took no 

pains to conceal, influenced him, though in- 

sensibly. He was at first puzzled, not seeing 

how he had saddened one whom he heartily 

loved. Afterwards he understood me, and 

corrected himself as much as his nature would 

alloWé 

XVIIL 

The other friend I chose was a young man 
of Chambery , Louis de Vignet, a nephew of 
the Comte de Maistre. I did not then even 
know the name of a family with whom I hâve 
since been so closely connected. Louis was 
my first acquaintance amongst them, and he 
also was older than myself. We were not the 
least alike in character, but our mmds had a 
great deal in common. It was in this way 
that we came to sympathise so much with 
one another. He was inclined to bc sad and 
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reserved. I was bright, open and communi- 
cative» Although he was not yet arrived at 
the âge when the passions develope them- 
selves, he had . the silence and expression 
of a man akeady overwhelmed with suflPer- 
ing of this kind. His face was like that of 
Werther; his pale hîgh forehead, and the 
black clustering hair which shaded it, gave 
liim the look of an Italian ; his eyebrows were 
strongly marked, and added to the depth and 
sadness of his eyes. His closed lips seemed 
to be afraid of compromising hîm by any 
light or careless speech. His figure was tall 
and slight. He was thoughtful and grave, 
and his head, which he naturally held down, 
showed the working of a mind far in advance 
of his âge. No one could see him without 
reniembering him. He made at once on me 
the same strong impression which he did on 
everyone else. At first, I looked upon him 
with the respect of an inferior to one in- 
finitely above me in everything. I tried to 
understand him, but I did not dare speak to 
him. He, on the contrary, sought me ; and 
his conversation interested me the very first 
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day more than that of anyone I had ever 
heard. His mind, in fact, had a power and 
an origînality which far surpassed his masters. 
He seeined sometimes to despise them. But 
when în composition, or in an examination, 
he was anxious to justify our high opinion of 
him, he used to come ont lîke thunder from 
a cloud and surpassed everyone. It was, în 
fact, ahnost impossible to come up to him. I 
was, in one sensé, his rival ; but I was 
ashamed of being compared with him, His 
superîority seemed to me to be so incon- 
testable, he was so richly gifted in ail ways, 
that I accepted my inferiority without envy 
and without pain. He was already great in 
everjrthing, whereas I was only growing. 

In the first school in which he had begun 
his studies, he had acquired certain advanced 
ideas and thoughta which were very unlike 
those of a boy. In religion especially, he 
was a free thinker. At a time when we, 
children, had hardly begun to think at ail, 
he considered himself an Atheist, though he 
did not dare to own it. I found that on this 
account his influence was dreaded and himself 
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Ruspected by the masters. It is curions that 
my first ideas of incredulity should hâve 
corne, as a boy, from one of this very family 
of Le Maistre, from whom afterwards were 
to emanate my strongest religious impres- 
sions. This proves how the thoughts of one 
single family, multiplied by five or six clever 
men, become a power in the world. Louis 
de Vignet was often out of humour — this 
sometimes affected our intimacy — ^yet I never 
was rayself out of temper at that time. 
When he came out of what we used to call 
his ^ black fits,' he found me just as he had 
left me. But take him ail in ail, he was 
certainly the greatest man I ever came across 
during my collège life, He changed after- 
wards, and in some ways for the better, and 
died Ambassador at Naples. 

XIX. 

I hâve now described the two natures to 
whom chance or instinct had linked me at 
a period when intimacies often décide one's 
future character: Virieu, the type of the 
aristocracy, and Vignet, of genius. But there 
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was one more who has recently died, Guichard 
de Bieiiassis, who was a complète contrast to 
the other two. 

He was the only son of a good and 
amiable widow called Madame de Mont- 
levon. M. de Montlevon was a man of a 
certain âge, who had married, late in life, a 
woman of inferior rank. She had borne him 
tliis one son, and he had left her ail his 
fortune, which consisted of a little château 
called Bienassis, sîtuated in Dauphiny, at 
aboat half a league from the town of Crémieu, 
This house, which later became our head- 
quarters, was built on a solitary hill, flanked 
by two towers and backed by a beautiful 
wood. A pretty stream shaded by weeping 
willows ran through the garden. By-and-bye 
I shall describe its inmates. 

Bienassis, who bore the name of his castle, 
was then half noble by his father, and 
half of the middle class through his mother, 
but he decidedly preferred the latter. He 
was a thorough child of Nature. He had 
found a little room in the castle which his 
father had converted into a library. This 
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room was kept locked by Madame de Mont*? 
levon, but the key was hung in her bedroom, 
A young girl of fifteen, who was half-maid, 
half-companioii, to Madaine de Montlevon, 
was very fond of Bienassis, and at his request 
used to bring him very often this fatal key, 
He used to go by stealth into the library 
and carry off a provision of books, which he 
hid under his mattress. It need not be added 
that he chose those which were the most 
attractive, and yet the most dangerous at hi^ 
âge. The ' Confessions ' of J. J, Rousseau, 
so enticing at fourteen ; Hel vétius, so tire? 
some but so calculated to destroy ail faith ia 
a child's mind; Rajnaal, that bloated philo- 
sopher, who mistook déclamation for élégance 
and affectation for feeling ; Faublas' Liaisons 
dangereuses^ and other novels of the same 
kind, where vice parodied virtue, and riotous 
liberty, love. Thèse, and works like thèse, 
had done their best to déprave this good and 
simple nature, He had become thoroughly 
imbued with thèse false sentiments and thi$ 
mock wisdom. But when the true chord had 
been struck by J. J. Rousseau, his enthusiasn^ 
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reached its height, and his admiration became 
a worship. The différent passages which he 
knew by heart, and which he repeated to us 
with delight, used to enchant us. We would 
hâve given ail we possessed for the key of the 
little sanctuary into which he had dived to 
such good purpose. Thus our group was 
composed of Virieu, the sceptic ; Vignet, the 
incredulous ; I, pious by instinct, but ignorant; 
and Bienassis, whose susceptibilities had been 
excited by thèse readings to an alarming 
extent. It was évident that some strong 
élément was needed to direct four minds in such 
a State of doubt and ferment. This élément 
was fomid, and I will tell you how, 

XX. 

One lovely spring day when ail the country 
was radiant with flowers and sweet smells, 
and when the Windows of our class-room, 
opening on the garden, let in great puffs of 
soft air, redolent of honeysuckle, and roses, 
and pinks, and verbena, our professor suddenly 
stopped in his thomy translation of Ovid, shut 
up his Latin dictionary, and taking up a book 
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in a stitched cover which lay on the table 
beside him, he sajd softly to us — 

* Now, young gentlemen, I give you a holi- 
day, and entire liberty to ail of you who wish 
to enjoy this beautiful day. You may go into 
the garden, or the courts, or amuse yourselves 
as you please. Your time is your own. But 
for you who are older, and who perhaps find 
greater pleasure in books than in gaines, I 
am going to ask your permission to read 
to you some pages of a new book, whicli 
I hâve just received from Paris. I pro- 
pose to make this my lesson to-day. The 
author's name is M. de Chateaubriand. He 
is just come, not from a polytechnic, or normal 
or mîlitary school, but from the virgin forests 
of America. He had been sent there as 
one of a régiment of Vendeans, a battaUon of 
emigrants, in fact, of the army of the Great 
Condé. He had escaped from a grotto fiUed 
vnth old Christian missionaries, with the Père 
Chariot and the Virgin Atala, who spoke a 
divine dialect borrowed from the black swans 
of Meschacébé. Ilis masters of rhetoric were 
the thunder and the lightning, the clouds 
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and the celestial phenomena, the great 
silence of the désert and thç voice of Nature, 
the sighing of . the winds and the rustling of 
the leaves, You will see how in ail this he 
learnt to hear the voice of God; and how 
he learnt likewise to speak to men of Him. 
Listen or not, as you please* The waters and 
the woods will be silent, and the celestial 
spirits will give ear, for it is their Creator 
who speaks. Try only to understand the no- 
bility of his language.' This preamble struck 
us ail immensely. We listened with ail our 
ears. The good Father struck his hand on 
his book, and began with thèse words : — 

* There is one God. The fool alone hath said 
in his heart " There is no God." * The simple 
grandeur of the ideas and the simplicity of 
the words laid hold of our imaginations, the 
solemn voice of the Father, the tears which 
seemed to be swelling up in his throat and 
trembling in his tone, the novelty of the style 
and the holiness of the author's dreams, com- 
pletely captivated our imaginations. We heard 
for the first time what we had never realised 
before, the beauty of truth, the sentiment of 
greatness, the workings of the heart in the 
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harmony of language — there was no need to tell 
118 to keep silence! There was a stillness 
in the class-room which made .itself felt — so 
afraîd were we of losîng a single sentence of 
this wonderful book which spoke to us of the 
unknown. There was a mysterj»^ too about 
•the whole which added force to his words. 
The grâce of the composition was equal to its 
power. The woman in the taie had something 
about her of the angeL Atala was the divinity 
of the forests, and our hearts worshipped 
without understanding her. We should hâve 
liked the book never to come to an end; but 
the Father, though as delighted as ourselves, 
would only give us a little at a time. The 
end of the class coming only too soon, we rushed 
upon the professor imploring him to read 
just a few more pages ; but he was inexorable, 
and we had to go out with ail the unsatisfied 
longing which that wonderful volume had 
awakened in us. We talked of nothing else, 
and the promise to read us some more if we 
were diligent was the most infallible encour- 
agement to work which our professors could 
hâve suggested. I was certainly the most 
touched, because the three notes of my exist- 
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ence, relî^on, melanclioly, and famîly love, 
were likewise the key to Châteaubriand's 
divine genius, However though this book 
had excited my admiration in the highest 
degree, I still fancied that some parts of 
it were în false taste. The next day, 
having accompanied my companions to the 
park of a beautiful country-house where we 
often went, belonging to a Colonel Maupetit, 
and the conversation having fallen on the 
Génie du Christianisme^ they asked me, 
*Well; what do you think of it ?' *I/ I 
replied, * I am enchanted, but not convinced.' 
* And why not ?' retorted a young man from 
Grenoble, who was afterwards drowned when 
bathing in the Isère. 'Because it lacks, 
according to me, the principal élément of 
f)erfect beauty, which îs nature ; it is beautiful, 
but it is too beautiful ! ' 

ïhese words pleased my audience, who 
thought them just ; and in fact, I could not 
find any better explanation of my feelings 
about this book even now. What is sought 
for is not always found. 

I passed a first-rate examination and ob- 
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tained a quantity of prîzes towards the end of 
the year. Vîgnet shared them with me. My 
inother had corne to assist in the distribution, 
and be présent at the solemnity. We acted a 
little play. Yignet and I had the first parts, 
and were loudly cheered. I hâve never for- 
gotten the enthusiasm of an old miUtary man, 
who had corne to see one of his nephews. 
^ Ah/ he exclaimed, on hearing a speech which 
I had composed for the occasion, ' there is one 
who will make a famous gênerai ! ' AU human 
glory in his eyes was summed up in a bayonet. 
I retumed home in triumph. The carriage 
could not hold ail my (already faded) wreaths 
and my prize books, which, fortunately, were 
more lasting treasures. Milly soon made me 
forget ail thèse foUies. I found there Charles 
Chanut, my old friend, and Janette, my faith- 
ful love, and the simple tastes of my childhood 
resumed their fuU sway. 

Bienassis made his mother write to mine for 
leave to come and spend a few day s with him at 
his château in the neighbourhood of Crémieu, 
Virieu was to join us from his home at Grand- 
Lemp. I obtained the desired permission and 
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started joyfully. I never sliall forget tlie day 
that I arrived at Bienassis, where my two 
friends had preceded me. No sooner did they 
see me from the tower of the castle, than they 
fired a/<?w de joie and waved flags and handker* 
chiefs from every window. I hurried my driver, 
aiid was soon in the arms of my friends. 
Madame de Montlevon received me like a 
mother. One saw that her boy was her 
idol, and certainly he was master of the houseï 
A pretty, bright young person, half-maid, half- 
coinpanion, of whom Bienassis had often 
spoken to me at Belley, welcomed us with the 
rest, but a little shyly, and with a side look at 
her protectress. We were very soon initiated 
into ail the corners of the house, the orchard, 
the gardens, the fountains, and even the forest. 
We came back to dine at the castle, where 
every delicacy of the season awaited us. 
Madame de Montlevon pressed us to eat of 
everything, and the pretty little servant was 
assiduous in her attentions, especially to her 
young master, for whom she picked out the 
choicest morsels. After dinner we went up- 
stairs and Bienassis brought us the &tal key, 
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which a too good-natured person had lent 
hiin ; we followed him in silence to the library, 
and there found ourselves in what appeared to 
us a paradise of thought. Each one chose 
the book raost suîted to his taste ; I pounced 
iipon the * Confessions of J. J. Rousseau,' so 
fuU of beauty and of villainy. We plunged in 
silence into that sea of troubled waters, not 
knowing whether to be most shocked or 
astonished at what the head had dared to con- 
ceive, and what the pen had had the equal 
courage to record, We each of us carried off 
our favourite volume in our pockets to read at 
our leisure in our own rooms, or in the shade 
of the woods. We had gone in to this fatal 
room innocent as children ; we came out of it 
with the guilt of men. A turn of a key had 
given up to us the tree of the knowledge of 
good and evil. The two fruits were in our 
hands, it was for us to choose. We still had 
a sensé of right ; but we needed an experienced 
eye to make a sélection for us out of such 
daiigerous materials, in which curiosity and 
pleasure were our only guides. We had, it is 
true, a feeling of remorse at eating this for* 
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bidden fruit, but this remorse vanished in 
présence of the new passion which this kind 
of miscellaneous readîng had developed in us. 
We were like bathers, who, at the first plunge 
into the seo, feel a kind of shiver at the waves, 
and then realise only the voluptuous freedora 
of the élément. With thèse feelings we left 
the hidden library of Bienassis, where every 
species of corruption had been thus uncon- 
sciously revealed to us. 

In the evening, after supper, Bienassis took 
us to a rich Lyons merchant, who had bought 
a pretty country-house at some little distance 
from the castle, where he lived with his wife 
and two daughters, pretty girls of fifteen or six- 
teen, to whom he presented us. We found 
them charming and as naive as ourselves, and 
we hoped to see a good deal of them. But 
with the bad taste of our âge, we could not 
resist amusing ourselves at the expense of 
their father; and our ill-timed mockery, al- 
though done from pure thoughtlessness and 
childishness, wounded his self-love and he 
closed his gâtes to us for the future. He did 
quite right. Our aristocratie vanity was justly 
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punished by the simple dignity of the manu- 
facturer. We felt it ourselves ; but it was too 
late, and we had to give up ail hope of seeing 
again the fair Lyonnaise beauties. It was our 
first lesson, and a very wholesome one. 

XXI. 

*During our holiday/ we exclaimed the 
next day, ' let us go and see the lions of Dau- 
phiny.' No sooner said than done. We 
started at once for the grotto de la Balme^ a 
wonderful cavern by whîch one penetmtes 
into the rery bowels of the earth. It was like 
the cavems so often described by the poets, 
and of which we had been surfeited at collège. 
Sombre lakes, where the water dripped from 
the dark roof in solemn drops: weird-like 
boats to cross the subterranean stream : beau* 
tiful stalactites glistening in the torchlight: 
gloomy, low muddy passages, through which 
one glided in the dark, to émerge into fresh 
lakes and fresh stalactites, until their sameness 
wearied you and you longed to come back to 
the light of day. I confess I had enough of 
it. Tt disgusted me with grottoes for ever, and 
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I hâve always preferred God's sunshine to the 
dark half light of the frogs, We made up our 
minds the next day to visit the Grande 
Chartreuse with the valleys of Graisivaudan 
and Grenoble* Madame de Montlevon good- 
naturedly lent us her horses and carriage. 

ïhe folio wingevening accordingly. escorted 
by an old servant of the famîly, we started 
singmg in chorus the romances of our re- 
spective families, which echoed joyously 
through the Dauphiny hills* We were half 
wild with youth and joy and a sensé of perfect 
freedom which was so new to us. Wherever 
we stopped at the waysîde inns we com- 
municated our gay-heartedness to everyone 
around us. In this way we visited Voreppe, 
Voiron, and finally Grenoble, going from 
one State of enchantment to the other. 
Bienassis had a celebrated cousin at Grenoble 
called M. Comte, who received us with open 
arms. His charmîng wife and children vied 
with one another in contributin;? to our 
amusement. We dined with tliem every day, 
whilst we lodged at a little inn which has 
since become famous ; Buonaparte having 
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lodged there on his first return from Elba. 
Grenoble seemed to us as the first chain of the 
Alps. The rocks and rushing waters of the 
Isère, the valley of Graisivaudan, the forests 
of pines, the snow which covered the tops of 
the mountaîns, the fortresses which hère and 
there bristled on the hill tops, ail made a great 
impression upon us, and rather diminished our 
childish gaiety. When nature shows herself 
in her severe aspect, it unconsciously saddens 
us. Aduih^ation is not always gay, but grave, 
I felt this then for the first time. 

XXIL 

After passing some days at Grenoble, we 
returned to Bienassis by the Lyons road, We 
were welcomed back as if we had been the 
sons of the house, The fatal key of the 
library was again lent by our accomplice. We 
found it simpler to leave the door open and 
hang the key as usual in Madame de Mont- 
levon's bedroom, Her âge and infirmities 
prevented her going upstairs, so that we thus 
escaped her maternai vigilance. We read 
everything that we ought not to hâve read. 

VOL. I. K 
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Our life was perfectly delicious, and we 
prolonged our stay till nearly the end of the 
holidays. On our way back we stopped a day 
or two at Grand- Lemps, the austère house of 
Madame de Virieu and her daughter. It was 
a couvent in a house of exiles. We respected 
its silence and shared in its prayers. It was 
like a home of the early Christians. Made- 
moiselle Stéphanie de Virieu, by her grâce and 
beauty, no less than by her great talents, re- 
minded one of those holy Virgins who sancti- 
fied the homes of the first martyrs in the time 
of the Roman persécutions. She was like a 
flower on a tomb, whose sweetness embalmed 
the air around her, and softened the sad recol- 
lections of her pious mother. This ascetic life 
made us ashamed of the bad books we had 
been devouring at Bienassis. Thus the world 
appeared to us under two contrary aspects. 
On the one hànd, the giddiness of passion and 
scepticism in Madame de Montlevon's library; 
on the other, sorrow, piety and mouming in 
the drawing-room of Grand-Lemps. Thèse 
were the two distinct impressions which 
remained on niy mind after my return home. 
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XXIII. 

I returned troubled but not altogether per- 
verted to Milly* The génial piety of my family 
did not fail to brîng me to repentance. The 
Pères de la Foi made me forget the library 
in Dauphîny. The first days of November 
I found myself again at Belley, This was 
a year of good and holy hnpressions. My 
imagination, touched by the example of my 
mother, and by the holy lives of the Fathers 
around me, took a complète tum. I realised, 
for the first time, the delights of religion, and 
might easily hâve been led on to positive 
fanaticism. If I were to live a thousand years 
I should never forget those days of consci- 
entious study, those hours of fervent prayer, 
and those nights spent very often altogether 
in méditation; or the delight which I felt in the 
consciousness that I was accomplishing ail my 
duties as in the sight and in the very présence 
of God. Yet I lost nothing of my usual gaiety. 
On the contrary, no one can tell with what 
delight, that winter, I skated over the marshy 
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flooded meadows, in the midst of ice and snow, 
flying rather than skating, through the clear 
frosty air: or how in the spring, seated in the 
shade of our fiaivourite avenue, I breathed the 
soft sweet air and lifted up my heart to God 
in pious ejacnlations, thanking Him for the 
peace of mind and conscience He had given 
me; while no sound disturbed the stillness 
around me, save the music of the scythe 
through the long thick grass, and the niono- 
tonous creaking of the wheels which bore 
home its fragrant load of hay down the 
hill-side. No, nothing will .ever come up to 
thèse delights. The angels alone can hâve 
simUar joys and similar feelings. I dreamt 
but of Heaven and of God. I was good, and 
therefore intensely happy, except for an occa- 
sional longing for my home and family. I 
cîui imagine nothing more perfect, 

ïhis state of mind lastcd for three years, 
with no other interruption than a course of 
study which had become play to me; ex- 
cursions at the end of each scholastic year, 
Avhich wcre always triumphs; and holidays at 
Milly, Bieuassis, or Grand-Lemps, which were 
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unmixed felicity although only, as it were, an 
essay of life* But in spite of my enjoyment, 
the love of liberty would sometimes overpower 
ail other feelings. I could not help dreaming 
now and then of a life of entire îndependencc. 
The Government of Napoléon strengthened 
thèse ideas ; for every day there were rumours 
in the collège that the Fathers were to be 
expelled, and that a quarrel had broken ont 
on their account between the Emperor and 
Cardinal Fesch, the resuit of which would be 
that they would hâve to give up their ad- 
mirable collège, and send us ail home. 

XXIV. 

What had been rumoured came to pass. I 
then saw how govermnents are often deceived 
by their ministers. Buonaparte expelled the 
Fathers as enemies, and yet they were his 
best friends. The restoratioû of the past 
could not be in better hands than in those of 
a body of Religions who made us see in him a 
new Cyrus. But, less of a politician than a 
warrior, he would owe his throne only to his 
victories. When they came to an end, the 
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throne itself crumbled into dust. The pre- 
serv^ation of the Jesuits would bave secured 
to him the support of ail the higher middle 
classes and ail the aristocracy of France. He 
ended by havLng nothing but the army, and 
lost the hearts of the rest of bis people* It 
was the great fault of bis Empire. Omnipo- 
tent power is like a bandage on the eyes, 
which, fearing a rival, destroys an ally, and 
thîs ally, although Napoléon knew it not, 
might bave saved hbn. I left the collège, as 
usual, loaded with académie honours, with 
a mixture of regret and yet joy in my heart, 
and I composed some verses of * Adieu ' on my 
departure which are published in my works. 
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BOOK III. 



I. 



Hardly had I retumed to Milly than I felt 
what a difficulty a young man of my âge 
and class must be to my father and mother. 
What was to be done with a youth too old 
to remain idle, too distinguished in his studies 
not to be ambitions, and too aristocratie to 
serve the new Government? The embarras 
was great, and helped to strengthen my 
besetting sîns of indolence and indécision. 
I should not hâve minded going into the 
law courts, where many of my companions 
were learning to become future counsellora 
or judges ; but the pride of my family re- 
volted' against the law as a profession, To 
join the army, which I should hâve preferred, 
would hâve involved me in the service of the 
présent dynasty, which my parents might 
recognise, but whom they would not allow 
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me to serve. To be auditor of the Council of 
State (which was offered to me) would resuit 
in my being forced to be a flatterer and a 
tool of the Impérial régime, Not one of 
thèse positions was possible to one of my 
birth, Society, or antécédents; so that there 
was no alternative but to wait. It was not 
my father's fault, whose small fortune and 
Sound common sensé would never hâve re- 
fused a career which promised an honourable 
and independent existence to his son. But my 
uncles and aunts, who possessed unmixed 
authority in the family, rejected with indig- 
nation any proposai which, in their opinion, 
would hâve derogated from the nobility and 
political feelings of my father. Each time that 
an oflfer of this sort was made to me, there 
arose a cry of réprobation from one and ail of 
them, and especially from my uncle, M. de 
Lamartine, who was the head of the family, 
and who ruled his brothers and sisters with 
absolute authority. He had been a distin- 
guished officer in the light cavalry of Louis 
XV.'s Guard, and a libéral in politics ; but, 
converted by the terrible e vents of '93, he 
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was one who could not bend his legitimate 
pride to the new doctrine of equality. He 
ruled suprême in Mâcon, over conservatives 
and libérais, nobility and bourgeoisie by 
that grand and comprehensive spirit, which 
everyone appreciated and loved. 

The persécution he had suffered under the 
Convention, rather than compromise his posi- 
tion as an honest man, had reconciled him 
to the nobility. His large fortune, and the 
mîxed but clever society which he and his 
sisters had gathered roimd them, had won 
for him an ascendancy over the Tiers ordre. 
He was, in &ct, a man to whom every one 
yielded ^vithout a question. His word was 
law; his ' No ' conclusive. His strength, in 
fact, seemed to me to lie in saying ' No.' No 
one ever dared to resist his will ; my father, 
who was his younger brother, less than any 
one. He therefore submitted, not in his own 
interest, for he was the most independent* 
minded of men, but in the interests of his 
son. 
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IL 

Things remained in this state of indécision 
during the autumn and winter which foUowed 
my leaving collège. Except some poetical 
jokes with the daughter of Doctor Pascal 
(who was the doctor and friend of the house, 
and a most agreeable and distinguished per- 
son), a young lady for whom I entertaîned 
a kind of Platonic aflfection, nothing occurred 
to fiU up my time, or divert my mind from 
dweUing somewhat gloomily on my uncertain 
future. 

But, at the end of the foUowing year, my 
father and mother took us to pass the winter 
at Mâcon, in a large house which they had 
just bought, and in which we installed our- 
selves. There I first leamt to understand 
what was meant by a serious passion. It was 
my first real love. Now, it appears to me 
•to hâve been only the shadow of it ; but the 
impression it left on my mind was deep and 
lasting. The lady who awoke this feeling in 
my heart died not long ago; therefore I 
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can speak of her without fear; and, indeed, 

there was nothing in the smallest degree to 

throw a shade on her memory in the reciprocal 

affection of two children, for such we both 

were. 

IIL 

There was, then, at that time in Mâcon, a 
young girl of fifteen or sixteen, of whom ail 
the town spoke in raptures,. not only on 
account of her great beauty, but of her 
singular talents and modest grâce. Her name 
was Madlle. P. On her mother's side she 
was noble ; on her father's of the middle class : 
so that both held her in equal honour, and 
she was received with the most flattering 
distinction in both sets of socierty. She had 
one brother, a vulgar, common-place man, 
who seemed to hâve united in his own person 
ail the defects of the father; whilst his sîster 
had reproduced ail the beauty and refinement 
of the mother, who, in fact, only cared for 
her. The father never appeared in the draw- 
ing-room ; he lived alone in his own apart- 
ments. The son mixed with the lowest set 
in the town. Everything was as aristocratie 
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about the wife as ît was plebeian about the 
husband. There were, in fact, two hou ses 
under the same roof; and, in visiting the 
mother, you were not censé to know the 
father, although he was a man of the strictest 
probity and honour. Thèse contradictions 
rarely occur but in small country towns. 

IV. 

Madlle. P. wore on her face the signs of 
this strange destiny. She had the most dé- 
licate and beauttful figure which any sculp- 
tor ever idealised in a sylph. She danced as 
the dragon-flies skim over the water, her feet 
scarcely touching the ground. At every bail 
at which she was présent, when the orchestra 
struck up a waltz, a circle was sure to be 
formed round her ; the women to envy, the 
men to rave about her; but she ne ver seemed 
to be conscious of it. This wonderful grâce 
was part of her very nature. Her little oval 
head resting on her small white neck was 
beautifuUy formed. Her eyebrows were finely 
marked, and her long eyelashes shading her 
soft downcast eyes, made her look like a 
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statue of Purity. Her half-shut eyes, her 
little half-open mouth, her délicate features, 
and her clçar and transparent complexion, 
gave her face an expression which it wûs 
impossible to forget. 

It was thus that this beauty suddenly 
appeared to me, and love first said to my 
heart ' Hère I am.^ I felt a longîng désire 
to go out of the ball-room and breathe the 
cold fresh air on the borders of the Saône. 
I did so, and came back when the orchestra 
struck up a second waltz — then went out — 
then came back again, till my friends burst 
out laughing at my proceedings, and called 
out to me, as I was disappearing a third time. 
* Stop ! Madlle. P. is going to dance.' She 
heard them, and cast a grateful glance at me 
in passing, as much as to say, ' I saw you, 
and I shall think of you even when waltzing 
with another.' Every time she passed me, 
she gave me the same kind, fixed look. That 
is how our acquaintance began, 

When the bail was over, I staggered out 
like a drunken man I followed a whole 
troop of young men who escorted her to her 
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door. I saw that, after having wished them 
good-bye, she still sought some one else. I 
did not dare advance, or go back. I stopped 
still. The door, which opened on some tum- 
ing steps, as is often the case in Mâcon, was 
suddenly thrown open, and threw her back 
down the first step. Her mother uttered 
a cry of fear, I rushed forward and caught 
her a. «he wa, felling, m my arms. Kreerty 
after I wanted to retire, but her mother 
called me back. * Ah, sir ! ' she said, ' you 
must give us leave to express our thanks; 
corne în; and as our introduction has been 
80 obliging a one on your part, I must insîst 
on making your acquaintance, and my child 
will promise you the first dance at the next 
bail.' I followed her into the drawing-room 
where she gave us tea, and I asked per- 
mission to come the foUowing day and in- 
quiré after the young lady. Her mother 
granted it with great kindness, her daughter 
thanked me with a look. I went out of the 
house mad with joy. For a long time I 
watched, from the angle of the quay, the 
lights from her window, which gradually 
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went out ; and I felt that that beautiful 

pure cliild was dreaming in her little bed. 

Did she think of me? I wondered, I came 

home very late and alone; but I could not 

sleep; my heart was too overflowing Avith 

happiness. 

V. 

The next day, when the salon of Madame 
P. opened to receive her friends, I was one of 
the first arrivais. I found Madlle. P. alone. 
She was evidently as much afraid of missing 
my visit as I was of not finding her. Thus 
our two hearts understood each other without 
a Word ; the same electric spark of sympathy 
ran through us both. The mother came in 
soon after, and received me as if I had been 
an old friend of the family. She did not visit 
my mother, for they were not in the same set 
of Society. She knew her, however, by sight, 
and had that aflfectionate respect for her 
character which every one felt in the country. 
But the pride of my uncles and aunts would 
not hâve permitted the mixture of the old 
nobility with the new régime^OT allowed them to 
be invited to our house. Wfe only met, there- 
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fore, at the balls of the Préfecture, or at the 

fêtes occasionally given in the To^vn Hall, 

when there was, of course, a mixture of 

classes. 

VL 

Madame P. was proud of her daughter. 
She had given her the éducation of an artist. 
She had learnt every possible accomplishment, 
especially dancing ; that sîlent art which suited 
the dangerous times in which we lived, when 
an imprudent or incautious word might hâve 
had serious conséquences. In those days a 
good dancer was as much esteemed as a clever 
orator or writer is now. Madlle. P. was really 
a modem Terpsichore. Her tall and élégant 
figure, the perfect suppleness and grâce of her 
movements, the beauty of her arms, the 
delicacy of her feet, the soft languor of her 
expression, captivated everyone even before 
she moved : but, when she began to dance, her 
lightness was such that she seemed hardly to 
touch the ground. 

Her motlier never took her eyes ofF her 
child. You sawthat she was wrapt up in her, 
and that she was in fact the pride of her life. 
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She had heard people speak of me as having 
had a brilliant career at collège, of which not 
pnly my family but ail Mâcon was proud. She 
was consequently flattered that I should hâve 
become the admirer of her daughter. She 
treated me as somebody and something above 
the rest; and flattered my self-love almost 
to the extent of compromising her charming 
child. In the very first conversation we had 
together she took care to make me understand 
that there were but two beings among the 
young people of Mâcon whom she considered 
worthy of attention — ^her daughter and myself : 
the one for her beauty and talents ; the other 
for my birth, and for the superiority I had 
shown to ail my academical rivais. She thus, 
as it were, set us apart, in a little world, to 
ourselves — a position which we were nothing 
loath to accept. At our very first meeting our 
eyes had said the same thing to each other, and 
we did not want even her mother's help to fall 
in love ! Henceforth there was a sweet mystery 
between us ; that is, we adored each other, and 
despised every one else. Her mother was a 
sort of accomplice, as she had been, from the 
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first, our confidante. I very Boon became the 
friend of both, and the habitué of the house. 
Ail the to^vn seemed to me to favour my suit. 
Everyone was full of the passionate affection 
which had broken ont between the queen of 
the balls, Madlle. P., and the young student 
from Milly, who had so distinguished himself 
at collège, and had fallen in love at first sight. 
Men smiled and women sympathised in our 
wooing. My family only eithcr did not or 
would not see what was going on ; and I took 
care not to enlighten them. 

There was a lady in Mâcon^ Madame L., 
who was noted for her beauty, but of a rather 
doubtful réputation, and who had married, 
late in life, an old knight of St. Louis, who 
was a near relation of my father's. She kept 
open house, receiving every evening a large and 
some what mixed society, among whom Madame 
P. and her dauditer were alwavs found. When 
eiglit o'clock struck. Madame L. used to retire 
to her oym apartments; but the party wenl 
on, and Madame P. and her daughter and a 
good number of young people stayed chatting 
till midnight, or else got up some music, with 
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that easy, happy femiliarity which is the 
resuit of intîmate acquaintance on ail sides. 
One heard bright jokes and merry laughter 
ail round ; but the happîest were those who, 
like me, leaning over the piano, listened breath- 
lessly to the touching voîce which spoke 
words understood only by ourselves. Such 
were our happy evenings ; and, when we parted, 
it was sadly, perhaps, but full of hope for the 
morrow. We did not use to say much to each 
other, but our silence was understood, and 
without words we knew at what hour we 
should pass by a certain street the next day, 
at what précise time we should meet in the 
green paths of St. Clément, and exchange a 
look — without stopping to speak, or awakening 
the suspicion of indiffèrent people ; sure of 
one another, and reckoning on making up 
for our silence by a, long talk in the evening. 
Until then it was joy enough to hâve seen 
each other, if but for a moment. AVhen a bail 
drew near, the consultation as to the dress to 
be worn, and the colour of the bouquets to be 
chosen, was quite sufficient to satisfy us. Each 
understood the other, and our hearts needed 
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no furtlier symptoms of a love which knew no 
bounds. Her mother did not attempt to inter- 
fère with us. I saw, on the contrary, that 
she enjoyed it. As to the father, lie ne ver 
appeared eitlier in liis own house, or in any 
otlier Society. Ile was constantly at magis- 
trates' meetings, or in his own quarters ; and 
only saw his child's dress as she crossed the 
road to go to the bail, of which she was the 
chief ornament. 

VII. 

Thus passed this happy and mysterious 
winter, which appeared to me to last but a 
day. 

However sprîng came, and the first green 
of the meadows gave a tender shade to 
the willow leaves by the river side. Walks 
outside the town, in which we always con- 
trived to nieet, had re])laccd the musical 
soirées at Madame de L.'s. A young lady of 
Mâcon generally accompanied Madlle. P., and 
by lier amiable conversation enabled me to 
hâve many a tcte-à-tcte talk with her whom I 
loved. A\^c profited by thèse moments, which 
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friendship had so good-naturedly contrived for 
us ; and it was very rarely that we met any one, 
or were interrupted. However, once or twice 
we met a man standing at the corner of the 
hedge close to the charming village of St, 
Clément, and he always bowed and looked at 
us with a certain amount of curiosity. This 
gentleman, wliom I only knew by name, was, 
however, well known in the town. He was 
an old friend of the family of P., and lived, 
sînce the Révolution, on a pretty little pro- 
perty in the village of St. Clément, where he 
was looked upon as a spéculative philosopher, 
given chiefly to agriculture and contemplation. 
I appeared to be a spécial object of his atten- 
tion, which rather annoyed me and made me 
anxious. I fancied that the rumour of my 
attentions to the young lady had reached him, 
and that he perhaps wished to judge by my 
appearance, if I were a man calculated to make 
her happy. I did not dare own my fears, how- 
ever, to her who was the cause of them. But, 
before long, I did not fail to be enlightened on 
the subject. 

Some days after, Madame P. told me that 
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M. F. C. had the custom of giviiig a little/Vte 
champêtre every spriiig to her daughter and 
herself in his orchard at St. Clément ; tliat 
his wife helped him to do the honours with 
her beautiful flowers, and her fresh eggs and 
cream, which were noted ail over the country ; 
that he had written to propose the following 
Sunday in the afternoon for their visit ; that, 
having seen us together several times, he 
had ventured to ask me to join them, and had 
begged her to be the bearer of the invitation. 
I was delighted to hâve my share in this little 
family gathering, and concluded, in consé- 
quence, that I wàs not displeasing to their old 
friend and counscllor. I saw that Madlle. P. 
was equally pleased, and prepared myself joy- 
fully for the Sunday's fête. Madame de L. 
and Madame de X. were also invited; but I 
was the only vian admitted, which filled me 
with hope. 

VIII. 

At last the Sunday came, and Madame P., 

her daughter, her two friends, and I started 

separately for St. Clément, not to attract the 

attention of the Mâcon gossips. We met in 
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the steep and narrow path which led to M, 
F. C.'s villa, about half a league frora the town, 
and in a few minutes found ourselves at the 
door. Mons. and Madame F. C. were waiting 
for us on the threshold, and received us as if 
we were the only guests they expected in the 
course of the year. Their first kmd words 
were for me. ' Young man/ said the philo- 
sopher, ' you are welcome to my hermitage ; 
and, as you are the friend of thèse ladies, you 
must look upon us likewise as your friends, 
for we hâve none dearer at Mâcon.' ïhen, 
taking the arm of Madlle. P., whilst his wife 
took the other ladies into the house, he led 
her and me ail over the gardens, kiosks, and 
orchards of his pretty home, and made us eat 
the strawberries and cherries which grew in 
his beds in such wonderful profusion. ' What 
a delicious place!' we exclaimed, 'and how 
one would like to live hère for ever ! ' ' Yes,' 
replied the old man, smiling ; ' but to be per- 
fectly happy there must be two^ must there 
not, for nature only seems to grant happi- 
ness to man on that condition?' Madlle. P. 
blushed and looked at me as she hung down 
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her head. I côloured too. But our host did 
not seem to perceive it, and went on gathering . 
some beautiful large gooseberries.and throwing 
them into her lap, while our talk became more 
and more intimate, till at last, on suddenly 
turning a corner, we found ourselves opposite 
a thatched summer-house, where the luncheon 
was already prepared. We went in with him, 
and exclaimed at the beauty of the fruit, 
the richnesB and thickness of the cream, 
the great cheeses of St. Clément, the délicate 
cakes, so exquisitely light and varied, and ail 
made by his wife ; and at the good wines, both 
white and red, which were the produce of his 
own vineyard. * Let us sit down, dear child- 
ren,' said the old man, * whilst we are waiting 
for those ladies ; let us hâve a little comfort- 
able chat. Now tell me, young man, what do 
y ou like best in my country retreat ? ' he added, 
"vvith a kind smile. * I can feel nothing but the 
happiness of being hère, sir,' I replied. Madlle. 
P. looked at me again and côloured. * But,' he 
continued, * one sees the sun this year every- 
where. So you do the running waters, and the 
shady nut avenues, and the flowers and the 
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fruits. Can you not find ail thèse equally at 
Mâcon ? ' 1 smiled, and replied, * Yes, certainly, 
one can find thèse things elsewhere.V 'Well, 
then, it is not thîs which makes you so happy 
that you feel that you cannot be more so! 
What is it, then ? Now to enable you to find 
out, I am going to leave you for a fe w moments, 
and go and seek those ladies. You shall tell me 
when I corne back.' And he went out with an 
air of secret satisfaction, and left us together. 

IX. 

As for me, I was certainly a thousand times 
happier than I had ever been in my life, but 
also a thousand times more timîd and embar- 
rassed. My looks, my sighs, and my atten- 
tions had often told her the state of my feel- 
ings ; but I had nèver ventured on any actual 
avowal of my passion till this old man, as it 
were, forced it upon me. Covering my face 
with my hands, I remained silent. 

* Let me go ! ' exclaimed the poor child, her 
shaking voice betraying her émotion ; and she 
got up to escape. Thèse words broke the spell, 
which seemed to enchain my speech. * Oh, no ! * 
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I at last cried, throwing myself at her feet. 
* You shall not go till my heart has spoken. 
Do not look at me; but let me only say that 
what makes me so iiitensely happy hère is 
neither the sun, nor tlie trees, nor the flowers, 
nor the waters; but simply that I am hère 
with you^ and that I can at last tell you how 
I love you.' A soft sigh was my answer. 
' Let us go/ she repeated ; ' though I hâve said 
nothing, you will understand me.' We went 
ont after this double avowal, both of us scarlet 
with émotion, and soon met the old man, talk- 
ing in a low voice with Madame P., who was 
leaning on his arm. We turned away, but 
he had seen our troubled faces, and under- 
Btood ail. 

X. 
When we retumed to the house, we found 
the rest of the compan3^ Madame F. C. made 
us see the inside of her house, the library, the 
drawing-room, the courtyard, the pigeon and 
chicken-houses, until our émotion was a little 
calmed, and then they came to announce that 
the luncheon was waiting in the summer-house. 
A silent joy fiUed both our hearts, which were 
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overflowing witli tenderness and trust. At 

last we felt sure of our mutual love. The old 

man seemed as happy as we were. He talked 

to us ail the time about the happiness of Lis 

country life, alone with the only human being 

he cared for, and who was his wife. Madlle. P. 

looked at me from time to time with a soft 

smile. I felt I had nothing more to wish for 

hère below. I came back in the evening, walk- 

ing before Madame P. and lier friends, and 

telling her daughter ail the thoughts of my 

heart — thoughts which I did not know I pos- 

sessed till then, and which she alone could 

hâve inspired. Everything now was under- 

stood and clear between us, and we had only 

to wait till circumstances should enable us to 

consummate the happiness the first germs of 

which had been revealed to us in the summer* 

house. 

XL 

A few moments later our hopes were rudely 
dashed to the ground. I had gone home with 
them, and we were sitting side by sida on a sofa, 
whilst lier mother was dressing in an adjoin- 
ing room, of which the door opened into thç 
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drawing-room. We spoke low; for who likes 
8uch confidences to be overheard, however in- 
nocent ? The mother, who thought our silence 
strange, suddenly and softly opened her door, 
and whilst I (who had my back turned to the 
door) was whispering my fond hopes into the 
ear of her daughter, I felt a heavy hand 
laid upon my head; whilst, with her other 
arm, she violently pushed her child away 
from me. ' Is this the réticence which you 
had promised me, and in which I was such 
a fool as to confide? Leave my house this 
instant, sir; and you, mademoiselle, take care 
never to appear without me in a room where 
this young man is présent. You are both un- 
worthy of my trust ! ' I sprung up, humbled 
and indignant, at this unexpected outburst. 
Taking my hat, I prepared to leave ; but 
protesting against this unfair imputation on 
the purity of her child. The poor girl her- 
self burst into tears, and indignantly repelled 
her mother's unworthy suspicions. Madame P. 
saw she had spoken precipitately, and colour- 
ing, made some excuse. After a time wc made 
it up. We promised to hold our tongues, and 
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be only to each other as a very dear brother 
and sîster. Our love remained the same as 
ever — the dream of two young pure hearts, 
who had nothing to reproach themselves with 
but love ! 

XIL 
It was, however, impossible to stop the gossip 
of the town, and the affair soon came to the ears 
of my family . My mother spoke to me about it. 
I answered by asserting that 1 never could love 
a more accomplished or charming girl. She 
was wise, and agreed with me as to the supe- 
riority of Madlle. P. ; but she represented to 
me, tenderly yet firmly, that we were both too 
young to think of settling in life, and that we 
must wait many j'^ears before it would be 
prudent to think of marriage. This answer 
calmed and quieted us, without extinguishing 
our mutual passion. Not to argue or posi- 
tively refuse, but to counsel hope and patience, 
is the wisest remedy for the insane desires of 
extrême youth. I felt that I must hâve some 
change of scène and thought. My family were 
of the same opinion, and arranged it as if by 
chance. 
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The daughter of Madame de Roquemont 
(that cousin of my mother's of whom I hâve 
before spoken) had just married at Lyons. 
The honeymoou was to be spent in Italy. 
Certain business reaèons served as a pretext 
for the young couple to visit Milan and 
Leghom, where their parents had correspond- 
ents in certain commercial houses. It was 
settled that I was to accompany them. Three 
months before they had corne to ]\Iâcon to 
see my mother, and now they returned to 
arrange about the tune of our départ ure. 

XIII. 

This joumey to Italy was an immense joy 
to me. I left my love, it was true, but only 
for a few months, with the certainty that she 
would remain true to me, and yn\h her equally 
firm persuasion that I should return with a 
heart as devoted to her as ever. The trial 
was short; the happiness certain. So I gave 
my whole mind to learning Italian, and de- 
voted myself especially to Tasso, Ariosto, 
Alfieri, and others. Towards the end of that 
spring we parted. I had a perfect thirst for 
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travelling. It seemed to me like the passion 
of the Infinité, which had no limits. Each 
new country appeared as a new world added 
to création. My delighted curiosity seemed 
to grow at every tnrn of the wheel. 

I never shall forget the descent on Tm-in 
by the summits of the Mount Cénis, where I 
felt as if I were crossing the bomidaries of 
the old world. Then the galloping along, by 
post, across the gigantic plains of Lombardy 
at night, the graceful vine-branches hanging in 
festoons over the carefully-cultivated arable 
• below, teeraing with rich crops of Indian-com ; 
whilst the moon, as large as Roland's buckler, 
rose above the horizon, and flooded the whole 
country with light. I staid some days at Milan, 
enchanted with the beauty of the women and 
the harmonious language of tlie men. The 
French appeared to me barbarous, and the 
Italians gods. Placentia, Ferrara, Parnia, and 
Bologna seemed but halts on the way to Para- 
dise, and Florence Paradise itself ! I spent 
several weeks there, in a state of excitement 
which scarcely left me the power of judgino* 
or seeing things fairly. At last we got to 
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Leghom, on the borders of tliat exquisite 
Mediterranean — a visible infinity to infinité 
thought ! 

My travelling companions having the in- 
tention of spending some months hère, took a 
house; while I went to an hôtel in the next 
Street, frora whence I came every day to dine 
wîth the family. I passed several months in 
this way, hard at work ail day at the Lingua 
Toscana; and ail the evenings at the théâtre 
or the opéra; but I found time to write to my 
mother, and that witli ail the pride of my 
newly acquired knowledge. I may say that 
this time was my honeymoon of thought : my 
enthusiasm had found a new élément on which 
to feed. I wrote also occasionally to Madlle. 
P. ; but, at the risk of shocking my readers, 
I must own that my passion for lier had a 
good deal cooled, and at last froze, like a globe 
which is removed from the sun. I had a 
pleasing remembrance of her, but that was ail ; 
my new passion for travellhig had extinguished 
my rural flamc of St. Clément. The remark- 
able faces of the Italian women had not per- 
haps more beauty than Madlle. P., but of a 
far more scnsational kind. And then they 
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were Tuscans, and their beautifiil tongue 
seemed to me to hâve the accent of heaven 
itself, 

The month of October drew near, when we 
were to start for Rome and Naples. But 
letters from Lyons changed the plans of my 
companions. It was decided that they should 
retum home at once, without proceeding any 
fiirther on that delightful tour which we had 
planned together! The blow was terrible; 
but I soon determind that their plans should 
not affect mine. I wrote to my father begging 
his permission to continue my joumey, saying 
that I was only a few steps from Rome, that 
dream of my youth, and very few more from 
Naples, the centre of ail human delights; that 
it would be too cruel to dash the cup from my 
lips, which I had only just begun to taste; that 
I had* enough money to spend the winter at 
Rome; that, in the spring, I should obtain 
from M. Dareste de la Chavanne (a relation 
of my mother's living in Italy) the sum 
necessary to go on to Naples ; and that, there- 
fore, I was going to take his permission for 
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grauted and start for Rorae where his 
answer would find me. It was a bold step 
on my part; but, after ail, not an un- 
reasonable one. 

Having written, I waited a few daj's for a 
reply ; determined, however, that, should it be 
in the négative, it would arrive too late; and 
then started joyfully back to Florence, to make 
the necessary arrangements for my solitary 
joumey to Rorae. 

XV. 

There were only two regular ways of 
travelling at that time in Italy — by post or 
vetturino ; but the former was beyond my 
means, and the latter was too hopelessly slow. 
Sometimcs one had to wait five or six dayô 
before the driver had made up his party; and 
then, going on always with the same horses, 
which had to stop and bait continually on the 
road, you were an âge reaching your desti- 
nation. 

From time to time, however, you could get 
a pince in the mail-cart; and that I determined 
to try for. A man named Tagglio Vino offered 
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me a place in one of thèse conveyances; we 
were to sleep for two or three hours in an 
osteria in the mountains; but to reach 
Rome in four or five days. I agreed to be 
ready the following evening at night-fall in 
one of the faubourgs of Florence ; and 
accordingly, at the given hour, Taglia Vino 
aud his carriage made their appearance. 

I found four persons already settled insîde^ 
but my curiosity as to my fellow-travellers 
had to wait till daylight, for they ail went to 
sleep soôn after we started. 
, The first was a young man towards whom 
cvery one showed great respect. Taglia Vino 
knew him and called him * M. Le Duc/ and was 
constantly on the watch to do him jsome little 
service. This care seemed to me to be need- 
fîil; for though the weather was excessively 
cold, and we had to cross the snowy mountains 
of Camaldoli, he wore the thinnest possible 
coat, with short breeches, silk stockings, and 
thin shoes, as if he had just come ont of a ball- 
room. The very sight of him froze me ; but 
he did not seem to feel it, and continued his 
joumey with great gaiety and good humour. 

m2 
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The second was a yoiuig man with a charmîng 
countenance, who appeared to be the son of 
the actor, Davide, an old and well known 
singer, who was veiy famous at that time in 
Italy, You will very soon see why I said 
appeared to be the son. This young man had 
the long haïr of a woman hangîng over his 
shoulders ; his features were soft and délicate^ 
but his black eyes brilliant and bold. I could 
not help lowering mine when he looked at me* 
The third traveller was Davide himself, a 
cheery, fat, jolly old man, a good and rather 
comical talker, and reminding one of Lablache, 
Everything he said began with a joke and 
ended by a hearty laugh. No one could help 
Uking him. 

We were very soon ail four fast friends» 
The pretended son of Davide seemed to be 
particularly attracted by me. He always 
ibllowed me when we got out of the carriage 
to walk up the hills, and explained the 
country to me which he knew thoroughly. 
At Terni he pointed out the remains of the 
magnificent Roman bridge the arches of 
which unité the hills of Clitunma to the Romaii 
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Campagna. When we first caught sîght of 
the Eterna] City on her Seven Hills, the Duke, 
Davide, and his companion urged me to go and 
lodge with them in the Via Condotti, at the inn 
where they generally stayed, and whîch was 
the rmdezvotis of the greater portion of the 
French, German, and SwisB travellers. I 
accepted their proposai with joy ; it made me 
feel at once at home, and as if my compaiiiona 
and myself had become one famîly; ïaglia 
Vino even was less of a driver than a friend. 

At last, towards evening, we perceived; above 
the foga of the Tiber, something immense, 
which seetned to float in the heavens and 
wbich reflected the laet rays of the setting 
Sun. It was the dôme of St. Peter'a. The night 
was closing in when we reached the Piazza del 
Popob. The Via Condotti was to be our 
destination ; they gave me a very pretty room, 
and the Duke went to the opéra to sec his 
illuatrious parents; Davide and his son were 
lodged in an adjoinïng apartment. I could 
not sleep for thinking of Rome: it was, 
however, very sad and very desolate just then. 
There was neither Pope nor Cardinals : Buona- 
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parte had made a clean sweep of them ail. 
The Pope was at Savona. A good royaliste 
M. de Chabrol, exercised the most obhging 
and respectful guard over the Vicar of Christ, 
who was dumb, for, by refusing him pen and 
ink, they had deprived him of the méans of 
writing,and,byshutting the dooron hisfriends, 
of the means of escapîng ; but in the meantime 
the prefect acquired thus the universal esteem 
of the Royalists. Rome at thîs moment re- 
eembled a western Thebes, weeping for her de- 
])arted oracles. The population of this ruined 
capital only amounted to 50,000 soûls, and 
cverything was melancholy and neglccted. 
The next morning I found the young Duke 
iu the room next to mine. He was going on to 
Xaples to rejoin his family and gave me 
rendezvous there at the end of the winter. 
A strange fate awaited our friendship. I 
knew his name, because it was an illustrious 
one ; but he did not know mine, which was 
then unknown. He took me upon trust. I 
found him afterwards at Kaples, and he 
introduced me to his sister-in-law at the 
Riario Palace. She was a princess of royal 
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Gerinan blood, and full of grâce and goodness, 
Âfter this présentation I lost eight of him and 
he of me : he never knew the name of the 
young Frenchman wîth whom he had travelled 
from Florence to Rome. Thirty years after, 
he came to Paria and married a widow, the 
sister ofthe illustrions Berryer, who wasproud 
to add a noble name and title to her own. I 
leamt quite by accident that my old com- 
panion and &iend of thèse early days had 
become my neighbour. I did not, however, 
attempt to renew our previoua short acquaint- " 
once, although I had at that time become 
, famous myeelf in my own country. We went 
on with our mutual incognito, and we did well : 
it was not worth while to disenter the ghost 
of past memories. He is himeelf dead this 
winter at Paris ; we shall know each other in 
another world. 

XVI. 

The next moming on going down to break- 
fast, I found the good Davide and bis com- 
panion, the latter transformed into a beautiful 
woman. Her name was Camilla; she was a 
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singer in Davide's théâtre, whom he took about 
with him from kindness, so that she might be 
under Lis care and protection. 

* One's clothes do not change one's heart/ 
said Camilla to me, smiling at my astonish- 
ment. * Only you will no longer sleep on my 
shoulder, and, instead of receiving flowers from 
me, you must get me some/ Davide and his 
pupil spent several weeks at Rome. Camilla 
knew the town by heart, and used to take me 
at the best hours for seeing this beautiful 
city — the morning under the dôme of the 
stone pines in the Pincio; the evening under 
the shade .of the grand colonnade of St. 
Peter's ; by moonlight in the solemn enclosure 
of the Coliseum; and in the glorious autumn 
doys to Albano, Frascati, or the Temple of the 
Sybil, echoing with the foaming cascades of 
Tivoli. Camilla was bright and gay, like a 
figure of etemal youth amidst thèse vestiges 
of bygone times ; she danced on the tomb of 
Cecilia Metella ; and while I was sitting 
dreaming on a funeral mole, her beautiful but 
somewhat theatrical voice echoed through the 
Palace of Diocletian. 
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In the evenîng we retumed to the cîty, our 

carnage fuU of flowers and fragments of 

marble, and rejoined ter old companion 

Davide, whose affairs kept him at Rome, and 

who took us to finish our day in his opéra 

box. The fair singer, who was a good deal 

older than I was, had no other feeling for me 

than a kînd of brotherly liking. I was much 

too shy to show any other; but, besides, I did 

not feel any more affection than herself in 

spite of her beauty and my youth. Her man's 

dress, her easy familiarity, the maie sound of 

her contralto voice, and the freedom of her 

manners gave me the impression of her being 

shnply a handsome young man, whom I could 

treat as a companion and a friend. When 

Davîde left the hôtel in the Via Condotti, I 

went to seek a lodging for the winter else- 

where. 

XVIL 

I had taken an Italian professer, who had 
been întroduced to me by a German of great 
distinction, the brother of M. de Humboldt 

■ 

and an eminent diplomatist, who dîned at the 
same table d'hôte as myself in the Via 
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Condotti. This old professer was called 
Giunto Tarai. He was a very handsome man, 
and had married a Russian widow lady. He 
had been named consul at Rome during the 
short-Uved reign of the Republic, which thé 
French soldiers had quickly crushed. Giunto 
Tardî had gone quietly back to his position 
as a Roman citizen ; but his modération and 
justice, during his short tenure of office, had 
given him a high place in the esteem and 
considération of his countrymen. He lived 
as a poor man, but much respected in the 
town which he had govemed, and maintamed 
himself by teaching rich strangers his native 
language. I took him not only to teach me 
Italian, but as a master of literature, and we 
became great friends. I shall hâve occasion 
later to mention his brother, who bore the 
same name, but who was a distinguished 
painter. I was his guest for a few days, 
and he set me the example of every Chris- 
tian virtue. 

xvin. 

M. de Humboldt, the Prussian diplomat, 
was a man whom I thought far superior to 
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■ his brother, the author of ' A Joumey to South 
America ' and * Cosmos,' whom I also knew but 
esteemed less, in spite of his great naine and 
réputation, A clever man he was ; but with- 
out much real merit; it would be difficult 
to cite anything remarkable in his works, ex- 
cept his adulation of French philosophers and 
hcroes of various stades of opinion, as he 
had discovered that theira was the only real 
European glory. People speak of him as 
' the friend of Arago,' ' of Chateaubriand,' 
' of Napoléon,' ' of Louis XVIII.,' &c. &c. ; he 
always, in fact, worshipped the rising sun, and 
managed to get a reflection from ita raya.- 
This reflection (accumulated during thirty 
years) made him appear to many as a 
brigbt light, while he was in reality only a 
flashing tirework. 

When one considère his extraordinary répu- 
tation and the mediocrity of his talents, one 
is bound to acknowledge that he was a master 
oî savoir faire. His brother, on the contrary, 
was a frank, modest, and clever statesman. 
He flattered none, but won the good will and 
eeteem of everyone. This is the feeling with 
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whîch he inspired me at eighteen, and I 

hâve seen no reason to change my opinion 

since. The other obtained his réputation by 

a cheat, which is worse than not having 

deserved it. 

XIX. 

When Davide, Camilla, and M. de Hum- 
boldt were gone, I stayed alone in Rome with 
no other companions than the monuments and 
ruins, which Camilla had made familiar to 
me, and my Italian mp^ter. I asked the 
latter if he would allow me to make ac- 
quaintance with his brother, to which he con- 
•sented. I went daily to see hira. His studio 
was an îsolated couvent in an obscure corner 
of Rome. He sold me a charming picture 
of the Cascades of Tivoli for a few Roman 
scudi. It is a model of beauty and patient 
skîll. I still hâve it at St. Point, and look 
at it whenever I wish to remember those 
happy, peacefiil days. 

Another artist, a lady named Bianca Boni^ 
did a beautiful copy of Guido for me which 
I hâve never parted with. It is a Virgin, 
but with an exquisite expression. The fea- 
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tares are angelic, and the forehead, mouth, 
and neck are positively radiant with light. 
Her eyes are looking upwards, as if they 
could not think of sublunary matters, A 
large blue veil &lls over her head, hides her 
hair, and falls on her shoulders, Everything 
in this composition is idéal, chaste, and pure ; 
it is better than a woman, and more than an 
p.ngel; it is the Virgin before the Annun» 
dation. 

I had my picture taken by Bianca for my 
mother ; and as she was young, gentle, and 
very attractive, I was fool enough to fall in 
love with her, and let her see it. She was 
furious, destroyed the likeness she had taken 
of me, and sent me back the money she had 
«ceived for the portrait. I «rote . humble 
note of excuse and apology, and left the sum 
again at her door, telling her that I had 
been justly punished in being deprived of 
the work of her hands ; but that it was not 
just that she should lose the price of her 
time which was so precious to her; and so 
implored her to receive back the money. 
But she was inexorable, and made me feel 
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that thèse great Italian artists are likewise 
women of high and unimpeachable virtue. 
I distributed the money she would not accept 
among the poor. Such was the resuit of my 
first adventure in Rome. Bianca Boni in- 
Bpired me ever after with a respect which 
was worth a good deal more than my stupid 
affection. 

XX. 

The old pamter, brother of Giunto Tardî, 
was another object of my esteem; I might 
ahuost say, of my vénération. He rarely 
left his studio but to go to mass with his 
wife and daughter, a young girl of sixteen, 
as virtuous and good as himself. Their 
house was a species of monastery, where 
work was only interrupted by a frugal repast 
and by prayer. 

In the evening, when the last rays of the 
setting sun lit up the Windows of the poor 
artîst, and when the bell of the neighbour- 
ing convent sounded the Ave Maria (that 
beautiful and harmonious Italian * Adieu ' to 
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the past day), the great delîght of the family 
was to repeat the Rosary and Litanies together 
in a kînd of plain chaunt; until the voices, sink- 
ing from sleep or wearineas, dropped off into 
a vague, monotonous murmur, like the gentle 
ripple of the waves on the shore, as the wind 
drops with the evening tide. I loved this 
pions and Christian scène when the day's toil 
was closed by this beautiful hymn, rising to 
heaven from such pure hearts and sweet 
voices. It used to carry back my thoughts 
to Milly, where my mother always gathered 
us together in the evening to pray, either 
in her o>vn room or in the garden, ère 
the twilight had faded into nio^ht. Find- 
ing thus the same habits, the same acts, the 
same faith as at home, I felt myself drawn 
doser and doser to this hitherto unknown 
family. I never saw greater recollection, 
greater pîety, or a life of more sanctified 
labour than in the humble home of this poor 
Koman painter. 

I used to leave them after this and re- 
turn home. I dined sparingly and then 
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went to my solitary room to read and write 
till sleep overcame me. My life was like that 
of a recluse, for I knew no one at Rome ; but I 
was not bored for a moment. Solitude made 
me better and drew me doser to God ; this 1 
hâve always felt througb life. 
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BOOK IV. 

I. 

One day, at the table d'hôte of the Via- 
Condotti, I became acquainted with a young 
Lyons merchant, who, after a time, proposed 
that we should go together to Naples, This 
young man was gentle, good, and well edu- 
cated. I accepted his proposal,and had no oc- 
casion to repent it. He was a very agreeable 
companion, and we started in his own carriage. 
We slept at Terracina, the brigands having 
made night -travelling too perilous. We 
went on the next day, and suddenly heard a 
succession of shots fired in an olive wood on 
our left. Soon we came upon a carriage half- 
burnt lying in the middle of the road, which 
was that of the courier from Rome to Naples. 
Two bodies of travellers were Ijông dead on 
the roadside, and a wounded horse lay in the 
middle. Some soldiers were guarding them, 
while others were pursuing the assassins, and 
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firing on them as they fled from rock to rock 

of the mountains above us. We were very 

much shocked, and continued our joumey not 

a little saddened by the scène we had just 

witnessed. 

II. 

We arrived at Naples as the night fell; the 
noise and bustle of the streets and public 
thoroughfares positively deafened us ; while the 
sea was lit up by the reflection of the count- 
less lights which burned în the shop Windows, 
or in the niches of the Madonna. We drove 
through the street of the ' Florentines/ which 
crosses that of ^Toledo/ and stopped at 
an hôtel well known to my Lyons friend. 
After the silence and stillness of Rome we 
seemed to hâve passed into a new world. 
The next morning I was woke by some monks 
who sang verses in Dur honour, and brought 
us magnificent fruits from Gastelamare, and 
other présents from the couvent, for which, 
however, we had to pay handsomely. Then I 
got into a little carriage and went ail over this 
enchanting town. I was quite delighted. No 
city had ever produced such a magical effect 
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upon me ; Rome was a monastery, Naples the 
garden of Eden. 

Nature and man seem to hâve combined to 
produce this most perfect spot. The grotto 
of Pausilippo, where you pass through utter 
darkness to find on the other side the green 
plain of Pozzuoli and the azuré bay of Baîœ ; 
Virgil's tomb, where the old poet seems to 
sleep under his laurels to the lullmg tune of 
the sea waves; the 10,000 villas which crowd 
the Chiaja; the never-ceasing noise and bustle 
of the Via di Toledo; the royal palace and its 
terrace, where one sees a picture of Murât 
reading a letter from Buonaparte ; the théâtre ; 
the market-place ; the différent cries and cos- 
tumes of the men, women, and children, selling 
fish on the shore; the monasteries and church 
steeples; the religions habits mîngled with 
the peasants' dresses; the beautiful country- 
house of the king {Capo di China) ^ rising like 
a white phantom from its groups of cypresses 
and Italian pines; another palace, like the Reine 
Jeanne^ jutting its bistre-coloured rocks into 
the sea; Vesuvius soaring above ail, with its 
%^f ^loud of smoke like a priestess playin 
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with the coala of her censer; add to thia a au 
without a cloud, fiUing one's heart with glac 
nesB. and a sky of the deepest ultramarine- 
and my readers will underatand how it wï 
that I retarned to my hôtel more elated eve 
than when I went out. 

From that moment I was scarcely mysell 
I Tvas boiling ail over with émotion, and coul 
not Btay stîll in one place. I ruahed ofF \ 
the post of&ce; they spread out a quantity < 
letters on a board before me. I found ou 
addressed to myself, which was given to m 
readily enough when I had paid the poetagi 
It was from my old friend M. de Virieu, t 
whom I had written from Rome. He replie 
that he waa just starting from Grand Leraj 
with his mother's consent, and with a lett« 
«f crédit on Rome and Naples, and that li 
should join me ahnost as soon as I ha 
received his letter. 

In fact he arrived a very few daya after. B 
met me at the hôtel Fiorentino, where I ha 
prepared a room for him, and where we beeaa 
intimate with a young Calabrian gentlemai 
who initiated us into the mysteries of gan 
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bling. This was the first time that that 
wonderâd temptation had assied us. At 
that period in Naples the great game was the 
trenta e quaranta, played in a public room at 
the end of the Via di Toledo. This young 
Cahibrian was married, but as inexperienced 
as ourselves. We used to spend hours in 
losiog CPT spending a few carlini. 

III. 
I had ail this time a kind of compunction 
about certain letters of introduction which niy 
mother had given me to M. de la Chavanne, 
director of the tobacco manufactory at Naples, 
and which I had hitherto neglected to deliver. 
Liberty without control seemed to me in- 
finitely pleasanter. At last, however, I felt I 
could no longer delay my visit. I inquired 
for his house and was directed to a magniticent 
establishment dedicated to St. Pietro Mariijro, 
in the most noisy quarter of the towii. It 
was just midday; I climbed up a magnificent 
staircase of 120 steps till I got to the fîfth or 
sixth story. Below was a large gai-den sur- 
rounded with arcades. Thèse arcades and the 
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lower story of the house were filled with vats, 
workshops, and other thîngs belongîng to the 
state manufactory. I took in every détail of 
this pîcture, which remained indelibly im* 
pressed upon my mind, as it led to one of the 
great events of my life, and in fact was to 
bring about a décisive change in my ex- 
istence. 

AiTiving out of breath at the top story, I 
rung at a great door which gave entrance to a 
large and long cloister, out of which opened 
diflFerent doors to the right and left. At the 
end of this gallery were three large Windows 
called Ji7iestratiy which threw a briUiant lîght 
on the cloister itself. A number of young 
girls crossed and recrossed this place every 
moment, carrying I knew not what in their 
aprons. I found afterwards that thèse children 
were employed in choosing the finest tobacco 
leaves for the manufacture of cigarettes. I 
was far from imagining that one of thèse 
very girls would soon become Graziella^ 
change her occupation, and influence for ever 
my future life. I did not dare own the truth 
when in 1847 I wrote the novel of Graziella, 
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which had auch a succesa because everyone 
recognised that it was true to nature. I had 
from vanity altered the firet few pages, but 
ail the rest was exact. Now I am going to 
inake a fuU confesBÏoii of the whole facts, and 
give you the true history of ' Graziella.' 

IV. 

At the end of the cloister to the right, I 
perceived an open door and a good many 
servants, gomg backwarda and forwards, carry- 
ing plates and dishes, while înside the room 
I heard the clatter of knives and forks. I 
saw I had inopportunely chosen the time of 
M. le Directeur'a breakfast; but it was toc 
late to go back; I had already sent in my card 
and was announced. 

No sooner had he heard my name, than 
M. de la Chavanne rose and received me with 
open arms, exclaiming, ' He ia the very image 
of bis mother ! ' He embraced me with the 
greateat warmth and tendemess, and made me 
sit down on a sofa under the window which 
lighted the breakfaat-room. I found out that 
this house had been a monastery, and that we 
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were in the room of the old superior of St. 
Pietro Martjnro. Two other persons were 
breakfasting with M. de la Chavanue: oiie 
from twenty to twenty-five years old, named 
Antmiella—^. pleasîng person but with nothing 
very striking about her; Bhe was evidently 
on intimate and confidential terms with 
the director, and had, as I afterwards found, 
the superintendence of the young girls em- 
ployed in the cigar manufactory; the other 
was a most charming girl, but of her I shall 
speak later. Our conversation, in which 
neither young lady took a part, tumed en- 
tirely on my mother and her family. M. de la 
Cha vanne declared that he would never allow 
me to remain in an hôtel at Naples, and that 
he would give me a charming little room in 
his house looking on the sea. He got up to 
show it to me, and I found a most com- 
fortable room with a camp bed and a winding 
staircase leading up to the flat roof of this 
immense convent, from whence there was a 
glorious view of the sea, with Capri, Sorrento, 
and Vesuvius. A trellised wall sheltered a por- 
tion of this beautiful terrace from the wind ; so 
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that you were at the same time warmed with 
the génial Italian sun and jour head shaded 
from its rays. I came down quite delighted 
with my Uttle apartment, pFomising myself 
the pleasure of occupying ît as soon as 
possible. 

M. de la Chavanne, of whom my mother 
had ofken spoken to me, was a man of be- 
tween forty and fifty years of âge, and of 
remarkable goodness ; his frank, cheery face 
and cordial manner made one love him at 
iirst sight. He was tall and large ; his 
honest blue eyes looked you straight in the 
face, and his mouth alone would hâve told 
you his character; it was the very type of 
benevolence and sweetness. It was really 
impossible not to love him. He had served 
valiantly with his countrymen against the 
army of the Convention at the siège of Lyons. 
ïhis siège had ruined him, and he had sought 
refuge in Italy. Hère Murât, king of Naples, 
had given him the directorship of the state 
tobacco manufactory, a lucrative and honour- 
able post. He established himself at Naples, 
and became rich and happy. He had left his 
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wife and several sons in France, whom she 
had brought up admirably. From tîme to 
time she came to see him ; he loved her 
devotedly, and was equally loved by her ; the 
necessity of being so often separated from 
her was the only thing which ever embittered 
his life. He lived at Naples as an exile ; but 
as one who endeavoured to forget ît by active 
work for those dear to him. He was adored 
by ail the French in Naples and by the 
Neapolitans themselves, who knew him by 
the continuai kind services which his position 
enabled him to render them. He was always 
kind and gênerons, fond of young people, 
and ever ready to contribute to their amuse- 
ments. Such was the man into whose home 
I had thus been admitted, and I could hâve 
found no one so worthy of my esteem and 
affection. In taking leave of him, I felt the 
attraction which he universally înspired, and 
promised to retum in a few days and take 
advantage of his gênerons hospitality. I had 
not then scarcely realised the secret and in- 
vincible charm which strengthened my reso- 
lution ; ix. the thought of seeing once more the 
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fascinating face I had had a glimpse of at his 

table. 

V. 

On returning to Virieu, to whom I had 
to break my approaching séparation from 
him, in obédience to my mother's wishes, 
I went to the post and there found a letter 
directed to me in an unknown writing from 
Mâcon, which I opened with a trembling 
hand. It was from the old man of St. 
Clément, the friend of Madame P., and ran 
as foUows : — 

' Sir, — Your âge and position made me be- 
lieve that your affection for Madlle. Henriette 
P. (of which, as an old friend of her family, I 
had heartily approved) would resuit in a union 
which would secure your joint happîness ; your 
departure and prolonged absence hâve given 
rise to certain doubts and scruples in my 
mind. Madlle. Henriette is very young, and 
80 are you ; you are not yet your own master, 
and you cannot answer for the wishes of 
your parents. I am, therefore, charged to 
tell you, in her mother's name, that proposais 
of marriage hâve been made to her by another 
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person, whose character and fortune promise 

her that which, I fear, it would not be in 

your power to give her for many years. Be 

80 good, then, as to examine your own heart 

and conscience, and to let me know whether 

you still hâve the same feelings for this young 

lady as when you left Mâcon; and if her 

family may expect from you as favourable 

settlements as those which are now ofFered 

her elsewhere. We wait for your answer, and 

remain/ &c. 

VL 

This letter, which was evidently written 
with the concurrence of Madame P., if not of 
her daughter, troubled me veiy much. I 
took some days to think about it. I certainly 
was anythinff but free to choose ; I had no- 
thing, l „L to nothiog, of .y owo. I 
could only love her ; but I could not, without 
great imprudence, answer for the consent of 
my family to a union, which I was not quite 
sure now of even wishing for myself. So I 
wrote a frank and prudent letter, explaining 
my position, and virtually leaviug the dé- 
cision in the hands of Madlle. P. herself. 
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I learnt soon after that she was about to 
marry her other suitor. I regretted her ; but 
I felt that her parente were right not to 
sacrifice the future of their child to an illu- 
sion of eeventeen. Thua ended my first love 
dream, which was only a short but delicious 
bit of imaginary happiness. 

I uever saw her agaùi for thirty years, when 
we met, with some regret perhaps, but with 
no bittemesB. There are passages of this sort 
in most men's lives, which seem to he but 
dreams of our first youth. Madlle. P. was one 
of those fancies. She was very happy in her 
married life, and was united to one who was 
far more worthy of her than myself. I was 
still a child, and scarcely knew my own mind. 
But I wishcd to he sincère and loyal. 

VIL 

After having passed a day or two longer 
with Virieu in our hôtel, I went to live with 
M. de la Chavanne. It was only a few doors oflT. 
I used to part with Virieu at night, sure to 
meet him early the next day ; so that he be- 
came reconciled to our short séparation. M. de 
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la Chavanne was not at home when I arrived 
at hîs house. I was received by lus old Nea- 
politan cook, and by that charming child, 
Graziella. She opened the door of the little 
room assigned to me, undid my portmanteau, 
and placed my things in the drawers, even 
kneeling down to take the creases out of my 
clothes. Every movement of hers was full of 
grâce ; only she seemed to me more shy and 
pale than the day I had seen lier at breakfast. 
I scarcely dared raise my eyes to look at her, 
and felt distressed at her waiting upon me in 
this manner; but we scarcely exchanged two 
words. I felt as if she were one of my sisters, 
who had come as usual to do little thinors for 

o 

me on my retum from a long jouniey. The 
simplicity of her manner and dress added to 
my illusion. 

VIII. 

After settling me in my room, we went 
back to the drawing-room, wheré she took up 
her work, and we began to talk a little. An- 
toniella came in from the large workroom, 
where she had been superintending ' her child- 
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ren,' as ebe called them, in the cigarette fac- 
tory. Thencame inthe master, and thebreak- 
fast. We sat down to it as before. ' Now I 
must introduce you properly to one another,' 
exclaimed M, de la Chevanne gaily. ' This 
one is Antoniella. Sbe is a good child, and 
very useftil to me in the factory. Sbe chooaes, 
admits, or sends away the novices of my con- 
vent, wbo number sonie hiindreds, and who are 
employed net exactly in saying tbeir prayers, 
but in making cigars and cigarettes. She 
knows ail the poor people and " lazzaronî " of 
the place, and iinds eut which of them hâve 
toc many cbildren to support, and wisb to get 
work in my establishment. She manages ail 
thie quite admirably, and lives with me, as 
you see, like my daugbter, to receive and 
transmit my orders. Everybody is pleased 
and aatisfied witb her — employers and em- 
ployed. My little workwomen are like her 
own sisters or children. She watches oven 
them like a mother, and reports to tbeir fami- 
lies if tbere be aiiy cause of complaint in the 
workrooms; and se she belp8 me to keep per- 
fect order and peace in tbe establishment. 
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They call her in Naples '' la madré dette dga- 
rette^ ' At thèse words, Antoniella burst out 
laughing, and M. de la Chavanne, glancing at 
her with his kind, patemal face, smiled also. 
* Now,' he contînued, ' as for this little girl ' 
(pointmg to Graziella, who coloured up to the 
eyes), ' who is still a child, Antoniella is teach- 
ing her French, that she may be some day my 
interpréter between the administration and the 
dîrectors, who are our çountrymen. She is 
called "Graziella," and is the daughter of a 
poor fisherman in the island of Procida, who 
has a whole tribe of children. She only re- 
ceives the pay of a cîgar workwoman, but she 
transmits it regularly, at the end of the month, 
to her mother, la Procitand. She does not, 
however, work with the rest but lives with us, 
so as to be under the immédiate care of Anto- 
niella, who is her friend and protectress. She 
superintends the house under her directions. 
And transmits my orders to the servants, who 
are Neapolitans, and whose " patois " she alone 
understands. She is still a child, as you see ; 
but a good child, and beloved by everybody. 
I treat her more as a father than as a master. 
She orders everything hère, and is our aide- 
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de-camp, or rather, our mouthpiece. Ask for 
whatever y ou wish. She is at y our orders ; 
only do not look at her dress, which is that of 
the children of Procitana, of the peasantry of 
an island from wlieiice Naples obtains her inost 
beautiful and her most useful servants. Their 
costume is, in fact, a mark of servitude in 
Naples, but of nobility in tlieir own island. 
Go and dress yourself as a " Procitana," ' he 
added, turning to Graziella ; ' Antoniella ^vill 
help you.' 

The shy and beautiful cliild wen>; out with 
Antoniella, and returned in a few moments 
entirely transformed. It was like a scène in 
a play. On her feet she had little yellow slip- 
])ers without heels, of which the leather was 
finely enibroidered in red and silver ; her 
blue stockings seemed not to be knitted, but 
wove in some kind of bright stufF. A woollen 
petticoat, with a multitude of fine plaited 
folds, and of a dark yet bright brown shade, 
fell to her feet; a boddice of green velvet 
eut square, and made into a point before and 
behind, revealed her neck and bosom, but 
both of which were modestly covtred by a 
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chemisette of fine lace and enibroidery closely 
buttoned down the front. The sleeves and 
waistband were trimmed with rich braiding and 
embroidery, and are alike for rich and poor. 
The headdress, except on a journey, con- 
sisted of nothing but a profusion of raven 
black hair, roUed in a thick cable round the 
head, like a living turban. Her throat and 
ears were omamented with a beautiful neck- 
lace and ear-rings of ancient Greek work- 
manship, and of very fine gold, the pendants 
of which clicked like the little bells of a 
horse in a circus. The blushing face of the 
child revealed a mixture of shame and bash- 
fulness, partly with the consciousness of her 
own beauty, and partly mth the sensé of 
our appréciation of it. We looked at her 
with mute admiration ; and had she been less 
of a child, I should not hâve dared to lift 
my eyes. In a few seconds she disappeared, 
and ran off* to put on her everyday dress. 
But the effect had been produced and the 
blow struck. I could not forget it, and hence- 
fortli never saw her in her ordinary costume 
without çecalling the Vrocitana^ and looking 
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upon her merely as a shadow of her real 
self. The dress she generally wore was only 
a common, coarse, brown stuff, fastened close 
round her throat, without any ornament 
whatever, and a simple blue handkerchief 
tied round her neck. Her beautiful little feet 
were disguîsed in untidy, heaA^y, black shoes, 
generally down at the heel. Such was the 
chrysalis — but what about the butterfly ? 

IX. 

Virîeu came to see me in the course of the 
day. His father, as I before said, had com- 
manded the cavalry at the siège of Lyons. 
M. de La Chavanne had folio wed him in his 
last charge, and had been ail but a witness 
of his death. They talked a long time of 
this fatal day. Virieu dined with us, and was 
as much struck as myself with the marvel- 
lous Grecian beauty of La Procitana. That 
evening Virieu and I went out together, and 
I accompanied him to his hôtel. In passing 
the Via di Toledo we went in, frora curi- 
osity, to the Palazzo Fiorentino^ opposite the 
théâtre. This was the public gambling house, 

2 
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permîtted but superintended by the police. 
Immense tables, surrounded with silent play- 
ers, fiUed the rooms ; great hcaps of gold and 
silver were piled on the green table by the 
side of each player. We were soon drawn 
in to join the game, risked some scudi and 
lost. That evening, and tlie next, and the 
day after, we did the same. We could not 
understand why the luck was always agaînst 
us. Wliilst we were grumbling about it in 
the recess of one of tlie Windows, an old 
Neapolitan came up to us, and told us, that 
as long as we played in that way, without 
sensé or plan, we mvist lose ; tliat this game 
was not one of chance, but of skill and 
science ; that we were not to expect large 
gains but moderate profits; that he himself had 
once been a victim like ourselves; but that 
he now lived on what had formerly been his 
ruin. We listened to him with astonishment. 
He saw it, and lowering liis voice, pro])osed 
to give us lessons at hazard, having been 
himself a croupier of a gambling table, 
and having masses of cards with which he 
could prove his theory to our satisfaction. 
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With the ignorant and self-confident foUy of 
youth, we accepted his invitation, and made 
an appointaient with him the following even- 
ing in Virieu's rooms. The old man was 
punctual, and having thrown on the table a 
mass of cards, that is, ten or twelve packs, 
the game began. 

' Play as you will, gentlemen,' he said 
quietly/ and I will bet you anything you 
like that, by the end of the evening, I shall 
hâve gained and you will hâve lost.' He 
ihrew down the cards, we played and lost, 
his gains were very small, but he always won. 

We tried twenty tiraes and always with the 
same resuit. We were confounded. * Why 
then are you not yourself rich?' I asked him 
at last. * Because riches are not the resuit 
of even successful gambling, but of honest 
labour,' he replied. * I never promîsed that 
I should show you how to get millions, but 
small sums. Will you try again ? ' ' Yes,' we 
answered. ' Well, I am now going to show 
you my System, and explain on what it is 
based. Now listen to me. What is trenta e 
quararM? A game in which the player, 
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playing against the bank, gains every time 
tliat the colour hlack or red^ on which he bas 
betted, approacbcs ncarest to the number 
fort}', without goîng beyond ît, for, if it goes 
l>eyond, the player is dead. He must, there- 
fore, calculate, as nearly as he can, which is 
the colour, whether black or red, which oflFers 
the best chance of arriving at the winnîng 
number, and conform his play to that. Un- 
derstand, once for ail, there is in reality no 
luck in it, only skill and memory/ 

X. 

The old croupier, without giving us more 
of his practice and expérience, played for an- 
other hour, and following out the calculatioiis 
he had suggested to us, went on winning, 
while we, trusting to luck, always lost. 

Ile promised to return at the same hour on 
the follo\ving day. I was anxious to find out 
if it would always corne to the same in the 
long run ; and if he could always reckon on 
small but certain sums. The next day, ar.d 
for twenty days running, we were confirmed 
in this belief; he steadily won so many 
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scudi a niglit, and we lost as many Na- 
poléons. It wîis becoinîng serions, and I 
asked myself : ' But what is the cause ? for, 
after ail, chance is but an effect of which "we 
do not eee the reason ; let us go on and try to 
iind it out.' 

AU the winter the croupier came, and we 
devoted our evenings to him, either at Virieu's 
hôtel or at M. de la Chavanne's. One saw 
notliing but cards. One heard nothing but 
trenta e quaranta. M. de la Chavanne's 
French friends came and chatted round the 
braziers, in which the olive wood chips burnt 
without smoke or flame. Antonîella and 
Graziella worked on the sofa in the corner 
of the ixxim. From time to time, Graziella 
would look up at me and try to smile ; but 
then lier face would suddenly become grave, 
as if she said, ' What a pity that so sen- 
sible a young man should hâve a taste for 
gambling.' 

But the cTOUpier eut his cards perseveringly, 
and we could discover nothing except the 
fact, that he regularly pocketed our earlini. 
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XI. 

In thîs way our Naples wînter passed until 
the beaiitiful early spring lit iip the waves 
and mountains of Castelamare. Vesuvius 
began to grumble and laiincli ont angry 
pufFs of smoke and flame, from time to time. 
Virieu was ill, and did not Icave lus room. 
I had met on the staircase of his hôtel one 
day, M. Iluinboldt, the diplomatist, "Nvhom we 
liad left at Rome. He received me like a 
son, and proposed to carry me oif with him 
on a tour he was about to make in Calabria, 
after he had studied the volcano of which 
the threatened éruption had become more 
serions. I accepted his offer with joy ; and 
yet I was sad at leaving Graziella whcn I 
thought of her. But as yet we had corne to 
no explanation. 
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I. 

M. DE HuifBOLDT came to fetch me at M. de 
la Chavanne's. At tlie moment of getting into 
his carriage he aBked me: 'Who was that 
beautiful child ? ' and I, looking up at Graziella, 
saw that her eyes were fuU of tears. Why 
did she cry; and why did she follow the 
carriage with lier eyes till ire were eut of 
sight? 

The horses rapidly took ua 6n the road to 
Pompeii and Torre dell'Annunziata, a pretty 
village which you come to before arriving at 
Castelamare, and which is built at the foot of 
the mountain. We put up at a little inn etill 
nearer to Vesnvius, and sent for guides and 
mules to condiict ua to the Hermit whose cell 
was built on the highest habitable cône. After 
tvro or three hours of fatiguing mardi, either 
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upon coolîng and slippery lava, or on hot ashes, 
of which the smoke nearly blinded one, we 
stopped on one of the lower spurs of the 
mountaîn. On turning round we felt as if we 
were floating in the sky : the sea, the islands, 
the capes, and Naples, ail seemed to spring ont 
of the earth at our feet. We could not resîst 
an exclamation of pleasure. At last we reached 
the hermitage ; the Hermit had ceased to sleep 
there at night, fearing to be surprîsed in 
sleep by a sudden outburst of the volcano. 
We sat down on the bench at liis door, gazing 
at the wonderful scène beneath us, which the 
ether seemed to hâve evokcd from the void 
below. At last the Hermit himself arrived on 
his donkey, which carried besides a quantity of 
flasks of Lacryma Christi-, the hermit having 
catered for his gucsts as well as himself, and 
making us pay largely for the luxury. He 
was, however, a thoroughly good fellow, not 
belonging to any regular religions order, but 
one of those ambulatory friars who attach 
themselves to certain localities from whence 
they draw their means of subsistence. I 
ehould say that this monk was of the * Order 
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of Vesuviitô/ and nothiiig else. He changed 
his cell accordiijg as the éruption changed its 
course. The rest of the time he entertained 
travellers; his cell was a picturesque and 
sacred house of refreshment. 

M. de Humboldt and I sat down on each 
side of his little table, and talked to him about 
the mountain and the gênerai prélude to the 
éruptions. I resolved next day to study it 
nearer by descending the crater. It was of 
no sort of use my doing so, for I was neither 
a savant^ nor a naturalist. I did not even 
know the names of the scientific spécimens 
which I proposed to bring back with me; but 
I was just at the âge when one wishes to be 
thought rather foolhardy, let it cost what it 
might; somewhat of the race of Empedocles, 
who left his sandals on the borders of Etna. 
I induced two of our guides to rcturn to ' 
Torre deir Annunziata to fetch the cords 
nf*cessary for the perilous descent of the crater. 
M. de Humboldt laughed at my préparations, 
and endeavoured to dissuade me from so rash 
an act without any possible object. But T 
was only the more strengthened in my pride 
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and foUy, and woke the next mornîng as 
determined as ever to carry out my plan. 

IL 

Vesuvius had been silent tlirouffh the niffht. 
The sunrise was magnificent; one saw notliing 
but a puff of yellow smoke belching forth at 
intervais from the pointed cône above our 
heads. 

We started early, follo^ving our guides, who 
had brought the cords, wliich I had ordered, 
during the night. It was no longer walking 
but scrambling. Several times we heard the 
atones and ashes falling round us, causîng a 
sulphurous smoke which blinded us for a few 
moments until dîspersed by the soft morning 
air. It would seem as if the spirits of this 
infernal région disputed every step with the 
human beings who vcntured irito their pre- 
cincts. We often had to throw ourselves flat 
on the earth to avoid the rebound of the stones 
and pièces of rock as theyfell; and only when 
the éruption ceased for a few moments, could 
we continue our route. 

At last, we arrived at the mouth of the 
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crater and sat down on the edge, measuring 
with our eyes, as far as we could, the frightful 
gulph, half in shade and half in lurid light, 
which yawned beneath our feet. It was the 
shape of an enormous f unnel of which the base 
and the sides were coloured, to windward, by 
the various streams of lava which récent 
éruptions had deposited on their course. On 
one side appeared a kind of crystallised sait, 
white as newly fallen snow; on another, frag- 
ments cf sulphur as yellow as gold in the 
crucible. Further on, the sides of the crater 
had taken the form of pointed, jagged, and still 
smoking rocks, with hère and there bright 
stalactites which seemed to hâve frozen as 
they fell. One portion of this vast basin 
seemed fiUed with a brownish substance of 
which I did not know the name. But, towards 
the middle of the crater, masses of smoke 
belched forth, from the midst of which poured 
out at intervais rivers of flame lighting up 
the depths of this abyss of wonder and of 
terror, which might well hâve served for a 
pictm-e of the infernal régions. My guides sat 
down with their cords and saîd, ' What is the 
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use of tempting Providence? How much 
more will you see if you do attempt the 
descent ? ' 'I should actually bave touched 
it/ I replied. And rising from the hot sand 
on which I was sitting, I passed my arms 
through the knots of the cords, and prepared 
slowly to descend into the crater. Not one of 
the guides would consent to follow me; but 
they ail hung on to the mouth of the basin, 
striving to direct my perilous course, and to 
induce me to return. I reached the flat 
brown surface I bave before described in a 
few minutes; but the beat increasing in in- 
tensity as I neared the burning furnace in the 
centre, my shoes were at once ahnost burnt 
off, and scarcely any sole remained to préserve 
my feet. I strove to stand on such portions 
of the sulphur as had cooled a little, and 
springîng across one of the rushing torrents 
of liquid fire, tried to rest for a moment on a 
less burning crust. I felt I was lost if the 
wind, changing for an instant, had driven 
back upon me the sulphurous flame and smoke, 
Avhich fortunately it drove, at présent, on the 
opposite side of the crater. My guides called 
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louder to me than ever to retrace my steps 
while there was yet time. I hastily knotted 
together in my handkerchîef some spécimens 
of the buriiing metals around me, and at last 
gave the signal to be drawn up again from this 
very hell upon earth. My ascent was accom- 
plished in perfect safety, only my clothes and 
shoes were burnt to rags. They hailed my 
return to terra firma with cries of joy, while 
M. Humboldt hastened to explain to me the 
names and characters of the spécimens which 
I had brought up from the abyss. We went 
back to the Hermit's cell, who could not re- 
cover his astonishment at my foolhardiness ; 
and a good breakfast, with the help of the 
Lacryma Christi, made everyone forget my 

foUy. 

That evening I would hâve given ail the 
world to hâve had no part m this ridiciilous 
adventure. If I had undertaken it as a 
man of science, to wrest some hitherto un- 
known secret from nature, it might hâve 
been sublime; but undertaken by an igno- 
ramus like myself, the attempt was simply 
ridiculous. My vanity met with its due 
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punisliment; I liad been egrcgiously vain — 
that was ail; but I reaped what I deserved — 
that most bitter feeling of a thorougli contempt 
of oneself. 

m. 

After our breakfast at tlie Hermit's we 
retunied to Torre deirAnnunziata. The 
noise in the mountain seenied to increase in 
proportion as we went further from it : the 
earth shook under our mules' fect. Ail the 
village had turned out. Everyone, in mute 
despair, lifted thcir eyes and arms to heaven, 
and rushed from tlieir bouses to see which 
side of the cône of the crater would open out 
first and overwhelm with its burning stream 
^f lava, the crops and the vineyards on which 
their whole existence dependcd. Every saint 
in the calendar was invokcd in vain by thèse 
poor people. AU of a sudden, at nightfall, a 
mîglity cry burst forth — the problem had been 
solved. A great breach had been made in 
the cône to the south, and the streams of 
liquid fire were pouring down the sides of the 
mountain with resistless speed. What direction 
would the éruption take during the night? 
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That was the anxious question, We gotback 
to our Utile inn and supped, passing the 
greater part of the night at our Windows 
watching the progress of this terrible dé- 
vastation. 

IV. 

As soon as it was light, we ran, like every- 
one else, out of the house, to the base of the 
mountain. The heavy torrent of lava had 
made fearful progress during the night, and 
had already reached not only the vineyards, 
but the gardens and houses in the upper part 
of the village of L' Annunziata. Some of thèse 
cottages, perched on a little rising ground to 
the left, were already entirely cncircled by the 
tire. The poor inhabitants were flying from 
their ♦homes, with cries and tears, carrying 
with them whatever they could most easily 
save from the fiâmes. It was a heart-breaking 
sight. Men were dragging great sacks of 
wheat, or bundles of Indian corn ; women, their 
cradles fuU of chiidren, on their shoulders. 
The animais folio wed, driven by the boys, and 
trembling with fear; the very cocks and hens, 
with half-burnt wings, were fluttering and 
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striving to hide themselves amidst the vines. 
It was exactly such a scène asPlinydescribes at 
the overthrow of Porapeii. As the lava slowly 
but Burely encircled its prey, you saw the green 
vine leaves shrivcl up, crackie, and groan, 
almost like living human beings ; and then the 
branches, despoiled of their now yellow leaves, 
in their tum becomîng crisp, taking fire, and 
spreading the destructive élément along the 
ground, which had become as a furnace. Thèse 
agonies of nature were slowly repeated, till 
each vine had fallen a victim to the destroy- 
ing élément. For me the sight had a sort 
of fascination, and I forgot that I ran a like 
danger myself. We had certainly legs where- 
with to fly ; but if for a moment we w^ere to 
forget, or that the wind had changed its qùarter, 
the same burning breath would hâve devoured 
us like the shrubs, and our calcined bones 
would hâve crackled as rapidly as the vine 
branches. I did forget it several times, and 
drawing nearer to this bed of fire, the very 
stick I held in my hand was shrivelled up in a 
moment. We suddenly saw, from the lay of 
the ground, that the fiâmes had changed their 
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course, and that we were iii imminent danger 

of being encircled by them, unless we rapidly 

returned to the shelter of tlie town. At last, 

the lava torrent chose for its bed a narrow 

Valley which led to the sea, crossing the high 

road to Naples, along which both horses and 

foot passengers were flying at full speed. But 

anxious to etudy this phenomenon to the end, 

which had been the object of M. de Hum- 

boldt's visit, we remained on that part of the 

road which led to Castelamare and Salemo, 

till the éruption had ceased. The only sights 

and sounds w^hich met our eyes the foUowing 

day, however, were the tears and lamentations 

of the poor ruined inhabitants. After wit- 

nessing this terrible calamity, M, de Humboldt 

returned to Naples, and I started alone for 

Castelamare. 

V. 

After having driven through the picturesque 
forest of laurels which surround the beautiful 
villas in the neighbourhood of Naples, T went 
to Sorrento, which gleamed on the horizon 
before me like a dream of Tasso's. Tt was 
thcre he went after leaving Ferrara, where tlie 
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friendsliip of the Princes of the house of D'Esté 
had overwhelmed him with favours instead of 
persecutîng him, as I bave proved in my Life 
of Torquato. It was there tliat he arrived, 
disguised as a peasant from the Abruzzi, at 
the house of bis sister, who had married a 
gentleman farmer of Sorrento. There also 
he made himself known by throwing off bis 
homely dress, and reappearîng once more as a 
poct and a gentleman ; and there agaîn he 
found, after some months' rest, the bealth and 
intelligence which bis friends had feared were 
gone from him for ever. I went accordingly 
to this Homeric scène, worthy of the Odyssey. 
I know a man more unfortunate than Tasso, 
and more calumniated by the hatred of men, 
who bave repaid bis dévotion to the cause of 
humanity by cruel insults and injury. ïboso 
who bave thus outraged him to-day will be 
sorry for it when it is too late. Tliey will iind 
that misfortune is more inconstant than hatred, 
and that posterity will avenge those who bave 
left that task in other hands. 
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VI. 

After some days spent in making expédi- 
tions from this lovely place, I hired, sometimes 
a corricolo^ and sometimes a boat^ to visit the 
Temple of Pa?stum and La Cava, the most 
beautiful spot along the whole coast. After 
spcnding about a fortnight in thèse solitary 
excursions, I found that the high road between 
ToiTe deir Annunzîata and Naples was again 
opened, a certain quantity of earth having 
been thrown upon the lava bed ; so that I took 
a little carriage, and returned to Naples. My 
heart was still fuU of Graziella. I felt that ail 
the émotions of which I could neither speak 
nor Write would be shared in and sympathised 
with by that delicious child. 

On going upstaîrs at St. Pietro Martyro, 1 
was startled at not hearing her bright voice as 
usual at the end of the gallery. Everything 
in the old convent seemed to be as still as 
death. M. de la Chavanne was in his connt- 
ing-house. Antoniella was superintending the 
cigar-nmkers. My room was shut up. The 
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only person I could find was the cook, who ex- 
claimed, * Ah ! you will no longer find Madlle. 
Graziella. She îs gone back to the islands to 
her parents. No one has had any tidings of 
her since. We suppose she was taken to her 
grandmother's house at Ischia, from whence 
she will not corne back till after the summer. 
O ! by-the-bye, she left a little note for you, 
which she told me to give you on your retuni. 
Hère it is.* 

I took the note, whîch was written, or ratlier 
scribbled, in Neapolitan patois^ as foUows : Già 
che sei partito^ non passer piu restar. Non ti 
rivedrb mai La damizella ('From the moment 
you left, I felt I could no longer stay. I shall 
ne ver see you again!') Two or three great 
tears had left their blots on the coarse yellov/ 
paper. 

This note explaincd to me that whîch her 
eyes at parting had only partially revealed. I 
went into my room, threw myself on the bed, 
and burst out crying. Virieu came up a few 
minutes later, to know if I was retumed. He 
found me in tears, and asked, in utter amaze- 
ment, what was the matter. Without speak- 
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ing, I showed hiin the poor little note. * Oh/ 

he exclaimed, ' why, liere's the beginning of a 

beautiful romance ! You must go on with it. 

What a good thing ; for I was bored to death ! ' 

' Don't joke about such matters,' I replîed. 

^ Tears at her âge are serious/ 

I waited till Antoniella came in, and asked 

her directly where her little friend was gone. 

'I do not know,' she replied. *I went to 

ask her father on the quay of Pausilippo. 

There was no onc there. ïhe neîghbours told 

me that he had left off coming to Naples, 

and that they believed Graziella was gone 

back to her grandmother's house at Procida. 

Since you went ofF with that clever German, 

she ne ver spoke or told me any of her little 

secrets; only I remarked that she was often 

crying.' 

VIL 

When M. de Chavanne came in from hîs 
counting-house, I asked him the same ques- 
tion. ' Well/ he ansAvered, laughing ; * it 
appears that you are at the bottora of 
the despair and the flîght of poor little 
Graziella. We hâve tried in vain to find her 
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out, and can only conjecture that, to escape 
a soiTow Tvhich she could not conquer, she 
îs gone back to her old grandmother at 
Procida. Her good common sensé will soon 
make her see the foUy of ail this, and if you 
wish to meet her again, you may be sure 
to do so in the autumn.' 

I was destined to see lier long before that. 
I knew where to find her, and I felt tliat she 
had left her comfortable position at M. de 
Chavanne's for no other earthly reason than 
disgust at my going ofF with M. de Hum- 
boldt. I knew that she loved me, and that 
her flight was notliing but a wild déclaration 
of love. I was torn with grief. I felt I 
could not remain away from her any longer. 
I hâve described in my novel, how I rejoined 
her at Procida. The little détails which I 
hâve now given to my readers, form the only 
différence between the fiction and the reaUty. 
It cost my pride too much to o^vn that my 
first deep love had only a cigarette maker 
for its object, instead of a coral worker, as 
she became later. Where wilî not vanity 
find a peg on which to hang itself ? 
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After this confession, I hâve nothing to 
add, but that the rest of the story is literally 
true. Graziella was as young, as naïve, as 
pure, as religions as I represented her in iny 
novel. Ail the scènes therein described are 
drawn from life. The scène and the actors 
are simple daguerréotypes. The trade of the 
cliild was less vulgar in the. novel, but that 
is ail. Our voyage to Procida, and the pur- 
chase of the new boat as a présent to the 
faraily, the joy of the grandmother at its 
réception, the exclamations of delight from 
the children, ail this is not invented but 
simply related. So it is with our life in the 
island, and our mingled feelings of intense 
joy and sorrow, with our nights on the 
terrace where we had erected a tent, and our 
days under the shade of the vineyards where 
we lived the happy and simple life of the Laz- 
zaroni.* 

* See the Bomance of Graziella, New édition, piib- 
lished by the Company to whom M. Lamartine^s works 
belong. Hachette & Co., 1870. 
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VIII. 

Towards the end of the month of May, 
my family wrote to Virieu for an explanation 
of the suspicions life I was leading at La 
Margellina. M. de La Chavanne had evi- 
dently written to warn my mother. Virieu, 
in his warm friendship for me, returned post 
haste to Naples, and dragged me away almost 
by main force. I left Graziella drowned in 
tears, and as I got into the carriage she 
fainted away. I vowed to return and to live 
and die at Procida. At Milan I halted for a 
few days after Virieu had gone, being re- 
solved to try the rouge et noir system 
which he and I had so conscientiously studied 
at Naples with the old croupier. I faithfully 
promised Virieu not to retrace my steps to 
Naples till I had seen my family, but to 
rejoin them in a fortnight at Milly. 

Milan had a gambling table which opened 
daily at the théâtre of La Scala. It was there 
that I determined to try my luck. I was ex- 
traordinarily successful. I resolved to reduce 
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the old croupier's théories to practice. I 
thought, without always arriving at making 
the number forty, there was more chance 
with a good many low cards than with five 
or six higher ones. Expérience had shown 
me that high and low numbers were dealt 
out, as it were, in sets and not alternately. 
I therefore concluded that, by watching care- 
fuUy the dealing of the cards, I could make 
pretty sure of those which were left. I 
foUowed this method steadily, and won as 
steadily every night. 

I remained a fortnight at Milan, and then 
started for Lyons with a Swiss merchant 
from Lausanne and his servant, who took 
immense care of me on the road, and insisted 
on my staying a few days at their house, 
when we reached their home. This old Swiss 
was a strong libéral, and had little liking, as 
a Swiss, for the Emperor Buonaparte. I 
had been bred up in the same sentiments 
by family tradition. I must own that the 
inscriptions on the road sides, of ' Liberty, 
Equality, and Fraternity,' made my whole 
heart thrill with sympathy. 
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Aftcr resting two or three days at Lau- 
sanne, I took a little carriage and came back 
to Mâcon, My father was waiting for me, 
and received me wîth the greatest affection, 
without saying a word of my foUies. I felt 
that I had come back pardoned, and that 
few sons had a father like mme. Still I was 
sad as death, though I did not say why. My 
poor mother cried for joy at my retum, 
after so long an absence. If the rest of the 
family were displeased with me, they took 
care to conceal it. Everything seemed for- 
gotten, except in my own heart and in the 
sick heart of my poor Graziella. Alas ! I 
had not long to wait for news. A traveller 
passing through Mâcon brought me tlie tidings 
of her death, together with her letter of fare- 
well. Her last thought had been for me. 
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BOOK VI. 



I. 

I HAVE now described my first loves, my 
happiness and my misery, and my first 
journey into Italy. Since that time, Italy 
became my own country, or, at least, the 
country of my affections. But my life was 
about to change entirely. We were in the 
year 1812-13. Buonaparte, like a man 
chased by the Furies, had returned from 
Moscow, where he never should hâve gone, 
while the other half of his forces were en- 
gaged in Spaîn, to which country he had no 
right to prétend. Of 750,000 men whom 
he had had under arms, only a few thousand 
remained this side of the Vistula. But in 
the midst of his reverses he was grand. He 
never despaired. He gathered together the 
fragments of hîs glorious army, and with 
300,000 men was fighting a brilliant cam- 
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paign, though he could not recover the lost 
ground. 

Austria offered him peace and neutrality. 
She proposed certain concessions not un- 
acceptable to his ambition, or to his former 
glory. But he preferred fighting on for 
shadows, and threw the fate of the Empire 
and of France on one die. At Leipsic he 
lost ail. He came back to Paris without an 
army. He brought but his genius, his pride, 
and his authority; m some eyes he became 
a hero once more, but a hero of adverse for- 
tune. He was compelled to lay down his arms 
and the Empire at Fontainebleau, and went 
to the Isle of Elba to reHect upon his crime 
towards his country. It was the beginning of 
the end. St. Helena avenged Paris and France. 

IL 

On my return from Italy, I found France 
boiling over with indignation at, and oppo- 
sition to, the Emperor. France never tôle- 
rates misfortune in her rulers ; excepting the 
soldiers, there was not a soûl who was not 
entirely aliénât ed from him from one end of 
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the country to the other. The Royalists 
conspired secrctly with the Revolutionists in 
1789, and even in 1792 against despotism. 
But, in 1813, the conspiracy was open and 
unanimous. One proof of it was in the im- 
possibility whicli the Emperor found to recruit 
his shattered battalions. The passion for glory 
had becn satiated. Everything that haa been 
written on this subject Ib pure convention- 
ality, even the beautiful military historiés of 
M. Thiers. His relations of the campaigns are 
admirable, but his views of public opinion at 
that time are erroneous. 

III. 

On the Slst of March, 1814, the patriot- 
ism which was the offspring of the Liberty 
of 1792 was expiring in the breasts of the 
French people. Thcy felt that the Empire 
waa coming to an end, in spite of the he- 
roic exploits of its head. I was alcne at 
Milly. The prefect of Mâcon, an old friend 
of my father's, had appointed me mayor of 
that little borough, without considering my 
youth and inexpérience. My dutics consisted 
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in keeping order, and taking certain measures 
to levy contributions from the neighbouring vil- 
lages to feed the bodies of Austrian and Italian 
troops by which we were already invaded. 
Fortunately this was managed without much 
difficulty. Marshal Augereau commanded 
at Lyons, and feebly strove to repuise the 
Austrian forces, who were masters of Mâcon, 
with a handful of French soldiers who had 
just returned from Spain. Mâcon was taken 
and retaken several times, and finally sub- 
initted to the Austrians. 

I was présent at several of thèse skirmishes 
on the neighbouring hills. Opinions were 
divided, between weariness of the Empire 
and pity for our brave fellow-countrymen, 
who were still shedding their blood like water 
for the Emperor and for France. Twice we 
advanced too far within the Unes of the 
Spanish cavalry and the Hmigarian grena- 
diers. I had my horse shot under me, and 
escaped with difficulty from the hands of the 
Austrians. 

At last came the great battle, and the 
occupation of Paris by the Allied Armies, the 
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abdication of Napoléon at Fontainebleau, and 
the proclamation of Louis XVI II. The 
Empire cnmibled into dust amîdst the con- 
fused cries of a whole people, cries of 
wounded self-love and patriotism; and yet 
of renewed liberty and peace. I went to 
Lyons and witnessed this curious conflict of 
opinions, and the coalition, in the name of 
the Bourbons, between the Royalists and the 
Revolutionary party. The Buonapatists had 
disappeared as completely as if they had 
never existed. I was Royalist by inclination 
as weU as by family tradition, and at once 
declared myself for the King. 

The next day I started on horseback with 
the Chevalier de Pierreclos, whose old father 
fastened the white scarf across our shoulders 
with trembling joy, and sent us as scouts to 
see how the land lay. 

We arrived towards evening at the little 
town of Cluny, in the midst of a number 
of people assembled in the public square, 
who might, if they chose, hâve turned against 
us for our séditions colours, as Paris had 
not yet declared itself, and the Emperor was 

VOL. I. Q 
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still at the head of his army at Fontainebleau. 
We rode boldly in amongst them, however, 
exclaiming, Vive le Roi ! The crowd, which 
was composed of tradesmen and peasants, 
wcre at first mute from surprise and hésita- 
tion. Then they suddenly burst forth with 
cries of sympathy and joy at their deliver- 
ance from a yoke which had become insup- 
portable. We got off our horses and mixed 
with the people, who welcomed us as libera- 
tors. Among such hundreds of men, net 
one lifted up his voice for the Emperor. 
Such was the popularity of the Empire at 
its décline. I do not prétend to praise their 
apparent fickleness ; I only relate what liap- 
pened. But I am writing the exact truth, 
and describing scènes in which I was both 
actor and witness. 

IV. 

In the evening we remounted our horses 
and went to sleep at the château of Cormatin, 
the home of the Chevalier de Pierreclos, who 
had married the beautiful daughter of the 
famous Désotteux de Cormatin, a Vendt*ean 
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gênerai, noted for the treaty of peace he had 
concluded for the army of La Vendée, a treaty, 
be it said in pasaing, which he had taken upon 
himself to conclude without any extraneous 
authority. 

General Désotteux had married a rich 
Mâconnaise widow, by whom he had had 
two beautiful girls. Madame la Comtesse de 
PieirecloB waa the youngest and the hand- 
somest. Her château was the rendezvous of 
the most agreeable persons in the county. I 
was invited there in common with ail the 
other aristocratie and royalist families in the 
neighbourhood, and fouud it very pleasant. 
There was every description of sport, plenty 
of horses for riding or driving, an excellent 
cook, and ail the pleasures of a maison bien 
montée. Politics soon became a leading feature 
iu our conversations, 

I hâve aiready said that we arrived at the 
castle towards evening, where we found a 
numeroua and friendly gathering. "We sot 
down to dinner and drank to the King and 
Liberty. ' Yes,' I exclaimed, ' our hopes 
spring from our very misfortunes. Let us 
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drink to the Bourbons, who are going to 

brin g us back peace and freedora ! As to 

myself, I know not what fate may be reserved 

for me; but whatever it may be, no joy can 

equal that which to-day's news bas given me/ 

Every one cheered and declared that the 

upi)er classes were ail of the same mind. 

During this political supper, the peasants în 

the ^âllages lit bonfires of rejoicing on the 

hills, and in the magnificent grounds of the 

château. 

V. 

On my retum to Mâcon I found my mother 
crying for joy, and the whole society of the 
place mad with excitement. Every one be- 
lieved in the Bourbons as in the réalisation 
of their dreams. They looked upon them as 
the panacea for ail the ills which this unhappy 
year had brought upon France. Every one, 
however, did justice to the personal heroism 
of the Emperor Napoléon during this last 
campaign. ïhe Empire had fallen, but the 
Emperor had risen in public estimation on the 
very ruins of his throne. 

A short time after, I started for Paris with 
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ail the youth of the country, whether noble or 
not, to enrol ourselves, though without any 
views of peraonal ambition, in the service of 
the King. To serve and défend the King, us 
the ruler spontaneously chosen by France, 
was Dur only object. What was cnrious in 
this movement was, that it infected at the same 
time eveiy one capable of bearing arms, from 
Grenoble, Dauphiny, Lyons, Burgundy, and 
even as fer as Dijon. Thus in a few days, Itd 
by the same feeling of enthusiasm, Virieu 
aj-rived; then D'Argout, who was afterwards 
finance minister; then M. de Mareste, who from 
his wit and ability is as great a favourite in 
Paris now at eighty years of âge as he was at 
thirty ; and a multitude of other young men, 
ail distinguished in their différent waye and 
ail of the noblest blood in France. One and 
ail bumt with the same sacred fire, and 
kindled the slumbering spark of royalty 
throughout the country. We took a species 
of little postchaise drawn by one horse, and 
changed from one town to the other, with the 
cry of 'FiVfi le EoH' Snch was the enthu- 
siastic pilgrimage of young France to Paris 
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at the dawn of the liberty which they dreamed 
secure under the new govemment. 

My father, who had been wounded on the 
lOth of August, and who shared in our young 
illusions as we shared in his fidelity to 
his noble recollections, came to Paris himself 
a few days later. But not choosing to ask 
anything of the Court, which was overwhelmed 
with applications and promises, he let the 
flood of emigrants and ambitions placehunters 
rush by, and only came to express his de- 
votedness to the cause, while he refused ail 
pension or rank in the new army. Never did 
a father leave to a son a richer héritage of 
patriotism and noble disinterestedness. 

As soon as he arrived, he presented me to 
the Prince de Poix, who commanded the 
Company of Noailles. As the sole recompense 
for his long and faithful services, he only asked 
to matriculate his son in the King's Guard. 
I see the whole scène before me even now. 

VL 

It was in the hôtel of the Quay Malaquais, 
which was afterwards taken by the Duke 
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Decazea, minister of police. The Prince de 
Poix, who had been the great friend of Louis 
XVI., lived there at that tlme, and had 
turoed the lower part of the house into a 
public office, for the formation of the new 
corps which he had at heart. 

My father, who was a magnificent old man 
of sixty years of âge, struck every one by hia 
high-bred and martial appearance, which corn- 
bined the simple dignity of his birth with the 
cahn energy of one long used to command. 
To this was added the sort of plain franknees 
of a country gentleman, who had for many 
years laid down his sword, but whom 
patriotism had recalled to the service of his 
country. There was no anxious or ambitions 
expression on hia face, mastering a feeling of 
joy at the crumbling of one dynasty, or the 
rise of another. My father was one of those 
who would never consent to emigrate. He 
considered that, as a loyal Frenchman, he was 
bound by a living vow to the national soil. 
The eventB of life never influenced his judg- 
ment. It was impossible to look at him and 
see in his face such a mixture of militarj' 
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firniiiess, fraiikness, and sweetness, without 
being irrcsistibly attracted and drawn, as it 
were, towards him. It was the beauty of 
5:oodnes8 : even to look at him seemed to makc 
y ou a better man, 

VIL 

I foUowed him with some shyness throiigh 
the great anterooms which led to the Prince's 
quarters. I wore, for the first time, a simple 
but élégant uniform, which yet rather drew 
attention to my youth and inexpérience. My 
long sword, with its glittering scabbard, sonie- 
what embarrassed my movements; Ipassed it 
under my left arm as a badge, of which I was 
certainly proud enough, but to which I was 
luiaccustomed. Every one stared at me as I 
passed, which added to my confusion. I cast 
my eyes down to hide my awkwardness, wheii 
we suddenly saw a little old man coming 
towards us muffled up in a white swan-skin 
dressing gown and draggled trousers roUing 
over his ankles; with his hair badly combed 
and only half-powdered, falling ail over his 
face. I asked myself who this little man could 
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be, wlio was so much at his ease in spite of 
hia dress in the midst of a group of smart 
officerB in full dress, covered with orders, 
when he suddenly came forward smiling 
towarda us, with a face full of benevolent 
kindness. 

Stopping ail at ouce before my father, 
whose court dress, croas of St. Louis, jewelled 
sword, and noble bearing attracted everyone's 
observation, he eeized me by the arm, looked 
at me with a smile of satisfaction, and then 
turning towards my father exclaimed, ' Sir, 
you are apparently the father of this young 
iiian, whora you are come to présent to his 
gênerai and corapanione, to form part of the 
new corps I am organising of feithful defend- 
ers of the King.' 

My father replied with a kind of proud 
humility, * that I was in truth his only son 
whom he had come to recommend to his care; 
that my name was Alphonse de Lamartine, 
and that I was not only his son, but the one 
remaining scion of a family who had always 
been devoted to the cause of the Bourbons; 
that nought but Royalist blood had coursed 
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through his veins since that fatal 30th of Au- 
gust, 1792, when he had corne, at the head of 
the gentlemen of his province, to oflfer to défend 
the King, Louis XVI. ; and that he remem- 
bered the Prince perfectly from having seen 
him on that mémorable occasion.' But the 
Prince, after hearing my father's first few 
words, was no longer listening. Still looking 
at me, he took me by the hand, and leading 
me back to the apartments from which he had 
entered said, * Come with me, young man, 
and let me présent you to my staflf.' I foUowed 
him from one office to another, till we came to 
a small room crammed fuU of officers. * I 
bring you a new recruit, gentlemen,' he ex- 
claimed pleasantly, presenting me to the one 
in command. * You will allow that I hâve 
chosen well this time, and that we are in 
luck.' Then, to my confusion, he began 
enumerating my différent military quali- 
fications in a loud voice. *What a capital 
figure for a uniform ! March, sir — very well ; 
you hâve an excellent military step. Enter 
his name at once, gentlemen,' he added. ' You 
will soon teach him his trade.' My father 
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was much moved and almost ashamed of the 
laudafory exclamations of the old gênerai. It 
was not exactly what he expected from an old 
soldier, and in fact tbe Prince had become 
somewhat of a carpet knîght. 

Thia réception was passed on from one 
room to another, and I was in conséquence 
received everywhere with open arms. This 
was my first campaign. My frienda, when I 
repeated it to tliem, laughed as much as I did; 
but I was foolish enough to be vain of it, while 
it roused in me feelings of real gratitude to- 
wards the house of Noaillea. 

VIII. 

This sort of réception awaited me each time 
that my father introduced me to his old frienda 
and companions at arms. 

M. Henrion de Pansey, my mother's cousin, 
was then provisional minister of justice. We 
iised to spend our evenings at his house. The 
hidy who did the honours of it was a young 
widow, Madame de Pré, and my first cousin, 
who afterwards married a General Pemetty, of 
tlic artillery. Shewasacleverandaccompliehed 
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woman and is still alive. My uniform was as 
popular there as at the old Prince de Poix*8. 
M. Henrion de Pansey was the very soûl of 
honour, and tlie pattern of a libéral royalist 
magistrate. There I found myself throwni 
Avith people of ail kinds, and could glean the 
dominant opinions of the most eminent leadei-s 
of the day. General Carra St. Cyr, a relation 
as well as an old friend of my father's, who 
had been ill-used by the Emperor, showed iis 
every species of kindness, and was not without 
some feeling of resentment against the in- 
justice of Buonaparte. The beautiful and 
Avitty daughter of General Hoche, who had 
mamed my cousin the Count de Roys, was a 
link between us and the Republicans, who had 
become reconciled with the Bourbons. This 
friendship lias lasted until now. Nothing îs 
changed but the dates; and such changes only 
strengthen the feehngs once engendered. 



IX. 

After leavîng the Prince de Poix, my 
father took me to one of his old military 
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friends, the Marquis de Busseuil, major-gene- 
rai of the bodyguard. 

He had lived for aome time at Paray-le- 
Monial, the country of Marie Alacoque, whose 
name and holiness, ridiculed by Voltaire, had 
been the laughing-stock of the last century. 
ïhe Marquis de Busseuil was not likely to 
vindicate ber honour. He was a gentleman 
of tbe old school, leading a life the reverse of 
edifj'ing, and who could only serve aa a foil to 
his saintly neighbour. Under Louis XV. he 
would bave found his place in the boudoir of 
Madame du Barry. But the return of the 
Bourbons madc him kecp within bounds, so as 
to obtain a restitution of his former rank and 
dignities. He received my father as an old 
friend and myself as his protégé. He was 
lodged under the roof of the palace, rather like 
a groom of the chambers in a great family, 
who is content witb any accommodation pro- 
vided he can serve his masters. The uniform 
he wore was sufficient to ennoble him in his 
owTi eyes. He proposed to my father to re- 
niind the King of the pension to which his long 
services and his zeal on the lOth of August en- 
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titled him. My father positively refused. He 
had simply done Lis duty, he said ; and had 
followed his own honest convictions, without 
any thought of private interest. He did net 
choose to lower himself in his own esteem. 
He added: * Those who served the King for 
pay may perhaps désire that it should be 
continued; but a pension would tamish the 
honours of those who served him for conscience 
sake. I hâve no wish to purchase my joy at 
the return of the King ; it is enough for me 
to see him once more in his proper place/ 

Thèse words sunk deep into my mind, and 
were a lesson to me for life. I kncw better 
than anybody that my father was the reverse 
of rich ; but he was a gentleman in the highest 
sensé of the term; and he thus impressed 
upon me the feelings belonging to his rank. 

X. 

Either from the chance of service, or be- 
cause the Prince de Poix had spoken of me to 
Louis XVIII., and wished to show the King 
a spécimen of his newly-formed company, I 
received orders two days later to appear iu 
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unifonn at a given hour to attend tlie King 
in person. Louis XVIII. had not yet seen 
the artistic spoils which the Louvre at that 
tïme contained and which were exhibited to 
the French people as tokens of victory. He 
knew at what a price of blood and treasure, 
and likewise of injustice and violence, thèse 
chefn cCœuvre had become our property. But 
they were choice spoils whîch the peace had 
ratified, and which were stîll looked upon as 
trophies. The Allies had not yet had the 
tiiùe to reclaim thcm. They were, perhaps, 
afraid of marring the effect of their great 
victory and humbling France too much. Only 
Doraenichino's St- Jérôme had been restored 
to the King of Sardinia. The year 1814 had 
passed over thèse galleries in silence. Louis 
XVIII. wished to flatter hia people, and, 
above ail, to make himself popular by appear- 
ing to take a pride in our least legitimate 
conquests. He thought thereby to conciliate 
the Buonapartists, in compensation for the 
large portion of Europe which the Congress 
of Vienna had compelled him to restore. 
He wished therefore, by a solenm and 
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officiai walk through tlie Louvre, publicly 
to enjoy thèse wonderful works of art now 
brought for the first time in review before a 
King of France and a successor to Francis I. 
He had another object in view also, which he 
was too wise to despise; and that was, to con- 
ciliate the libéral and artistic party whom the 
Emperor had put at the head of thèse na- 
tional muséums. It was an innocent conces- 
sion to the spirit of the times; an adoption 
of one of the national glories, and a sort of 
mute guarantee to the somewhat anxious 
possessors of the property of the French 
émigrés. M. Denon and M. de Forbin, one 
a classic courtier, the other a Chamberlain of 
the Emperor, were the two présidents of the 
Fine Arts Committee. To pay them a com- 
pliment was to soothe the feelings of Impérial 
France. He was determined not to miss the 
opportunity. It did not compromise him in 
any way, and it pleased the so-called Libéral 
party. The ceremony was, therefore, arranged 
with the utmost care and pomp. 
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XL 
M. Denon, a man of taste and wît, hod 
allîed himself, no one exactly knew how, to 
the Impérial party. He was very old and 
very ugly. but with a classical kind of ugli- 
ness, and extremely clever. His origin was 
unknown, or happily forgotten, amidst the 
confusion conséquent on the rapidly changing 
current of men and tbings. He had made 
every one believe tbat he had been appointed 
by Louis XV. to some diplomatie post in 
Italy or elsewhere. It seemed hard to admit; 
but, then, talent excuses everything — no one 
took the pains to inquire, but simply believed 
his Word. It acted as a kind of consécration 
from the old régime^ and was ratified by the 
Empire. He had flattered the First Consul, 
and had followed him into Egypt with that 
Bo-called commission of Savants which the 
modem Alexander had had the cleverness to 
attach to his expédition; and he had written 
an account of it with great grâce and spirit. 
On their retum to France he did not fail to 
take advantage of this good fortune, He be- 
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came a senator throiigh Napoleoirs înterest, 
and a director of the Muséum through hîs 
own merit. He was a man who could accom- 
îj modate himself with skilful cleverness to ail 

\ parties and ail circumstances ; a courtier }ûy 

1 

nature; aman of pleasure too and frivolity; 
an Athenian of the times of Alcibiades; the 
Anacreon of ugliness in France — such was 
M. Denon. I had some connexion with him 
later on the subject of a celebrated beauty 
whom he won in spite of his advanced âge, 
and whom Chateaubriand carried ofF in a like 
manner when his turn came. Tins lady is 
still alive. I never understood before how 
wit and cleverness could outweigh such ugli- 
ness and so many grey hairs ! 

XIL 

M. le Comte de Forbin, father of the beau- 
tiful Countess de Marcellus, was, on the cou- 
trary, one of the most charming persons in 
France. He was equally happy with his pen 
and with his pencil. He wrote graceful novels, 
travels in which his genius rivalled that of 
Chateaubriand, and verses in which his gai- 
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lantry verged upon passion. His talent for 
painting was equally remarkable ; his pictures 
reminded one of Claude Lorraine. As to his 
exterior, nature had bestowed upon him ail she 
had refused to M. Denon; a noble bearing, a 
beautiful figure, grâce and ease of manner, 
fine features, luxuriant hair, the sweetest 
smile; nothing was wanting to thîs man save 
perhaps that quality which is of ail others 
the rarest — beîng perfectly natural. I had 
a feeling sometimes that ail this beauty and 
talent were put on; but, in spite of that, it was 
very difficult not to be fascinated by him. 

XIIL 

My companion and I were placed on either 
side of the wheel-chair, pushed by two foot- 
men, which was to be the mo^âng throne of 
the King. I was to the left, my comrade \a) 
the right, with our swords drawn. The royal 
l)rogres8 was to be too long and too slow for 
the gouty linibs of the King to bear on foot. 
We started through the long galleries which 
juin the Tuileries to the Louvre. A crowd 
of courtiers and noblemen foUowed in silence. 

b2 
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ïhey ail seemed to me to hâve that sort of 
look and set smile which people put on at 
court as they do their uniforms. M. de Blacas, 
the favourite minister of the King's household, 
walked nearest to the Prince, and explained 
to him as he went along the varions treasures 
which the Emperor had accumulated. As for 
myself, at first I saw nothing, so dazzled was 
I at the royal pomp and the majestic figure 
of the King, with whom I for the first tiiiie 
found myself brought in such close contact. 
He was to me neither hero nor soldier, simply 
*the King;' — a king who had presided in 
Parlianient, and who formed part of the state ; 
a king who had sometimes approved of, 
sometimes criticised M. Nccker; a king who 
had heard Mirabeau toU the funeral knell of 
the monarchy ; a king who had sometimes 
been the friend, sometimes the adversary, of 
Marie Antoinette ; a king who had escaped 
from his palace the very day when lus brother, 
Louis XVI., had been brought back to the 
Tuileries to die under the axe of his own 
subjects ; a king who had corne back to that 
very palace to reîgn instead of the Emperor. 
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I heard notliing tUl we got to the Picture 
Gallery but the monotonous, respectful tread 
of tliose men who had served both dynaatiea, 
walking before and behind as courtiers of two 
centuries. 

XIV. 

But ail of a sudden, a wonderful voîcc, soft 
and firm at the same time, likc a voice wliich 
had coaxed men more than intimidated them, 
and which wished more than ever to please 
the ears of ita hearers, roused me from my 
dreamy retrospect. It seemed to me as if I 
were listenîng to a voice of the past, formed 
by the habit of adversity of so many years' 
standing, coming forth from a breast which 
had been long silent, and speaking to men 
Irom the heîght of a throne. 

' Let us stop hère, gentlemen, and look 
around us, for I am not corne hère as to a 
rapid military review, but to see and admire 
what you hâve had the happinesa of admiring 
before me. New look hère,' he added in a 
lower voice to M. Denon and M. de Forbin; 
' you who are farailiar with thèse art marvels, 
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corne and show tliem to me. I love Art in 
iiU itâ branches, and esteem ail who make it 
their profession. Tell us to stop befbre ail 
the best pictures, and don't leave out anj'-, 
for I love glory too, especially when it reflects 
upon France. Talent is a dj^nasty which has 
no usurpers.' 

A murmur of admiration ran through the 
Court. M. Denon and M. de Forbin were 
beckoned on each side of the royal arm-chair, 
M. de Blacas yielding his place to theni. 

XV. 

I then saw a little old man with a fore- 
liead in which art had in vain endeavourcd 
to efface the wrinkles, draw near to the Kînîr, 
and say a few indistinct words in his ear, 
ail the while pressing his senator's hat to his 
breast. The King looked at him from head 
to foot with the superiority of eternal youth, 
and pointed out a remarkable sketch, which 
his experienced eye told him was that of a 
firstrate master, asking him at the sarae tîme 
the name of the painter. M. Denon beîng 
unable to satisfy him at once, he appealed 
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to AI. de Forbin, The différence was between 
a courtier of Cleopatra and of Alexaoder. 
ïhe Kîng appeared stnick by ît, and kept 
hira for a long time by bis side, liatening to 
liis observations. Whilst M. de Forbin waa 
speaking and the Kingwas listening, and giving 
little signe of approbation from time to time, 
1 had then a good opportunity of looking at 
tlie monarcb myself. I do not know whetber 
I waa more pleased or surprised. To bc just 
towards him, oue must foi^et Béranger and 
Iji Minerve^ the two cancaturists of the 
Bourbons at that time. Dîsparagemtnt ia 
not truth. I am now going to give you an 
exact portrait of Louis XVIII. 

People called him an old man ; but he was 
not so. His vigorous and manly figure rose 
above the crowd of ministers, marshals, and 
nrtista, as if to impel them to admiration 
rather than obédience. His blue dress had 
notbing to distinguish it but the railitary 
t'paulet. This was a compliment to the army, 
n-hich had notbing ridiculous about it except 
to the eye8 of the fanatics for the long grey 
great coat and straigbt collar. Any mun of 
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Bense would at once perceive in this coBtume 
the modesty of a wîse man who did net wish 
to usurp the glory of his predecessor, yet was 
bound to appear as the sovereîgn of a military 
people. A white waistcoat with a Bky-blue 
ribbon across it, which was the order of 
chivalry of his family, marked his birth, and 
identified him with his nobles. His gouty 
knees were covered with the trappings of his 
horse, like a sign of peace to reassure Europe 
and his people. 

As to his head, I hâve seen thousands of 
men in my life, and never saw any counte- 
nance which corresponded so well to the idea 
of one sent by Providence to fiU the place of 
sovereign to a people whom a hero had coni- 
promised and lost by a séries of hazardous 
l)attle8, and who had been called to the throne 
to re-establish peace and order. There was 
neither pride nor insolence in his face. One 
felt that he reigned because it was his proper 
place; he honoured those who had serv^ed his 
rival, but he reigned because it was his divine 
right to be king over France. He was, in 
fact, the exponent of Legitimacy, and ruled 
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by the force of rîght alone. No one could 
reproach hlin for ambition. Europe and 
France had unanimously pointed to him with 
the words : * Thou art the màn ! ' and he had 
answered, ' Hère I am.' He had comewithont 
drawing the sword or shedding a drop of bis 
people'e blood. The words, ' / pity^ I forgett 
T forgive^ were bis only war-cry. 

XVI. 
Those noble words were written without 
affectation in bis clever mouth, hia graceful 
nuinner, and hia benevolent look. His eyes, 
which were the colour of tbe blue sky after a 
storm, were tbe finest I ever saw. They 
had the gende pride of a man born to the 
purple, and yet the calra tranquiUity of 
a patience which waa ready to wait, but 
wbicb never doubted. It was tbe royalty of 
Nature. Thèse eyes looked as if they were 
made of China and lapis lazuli. Ail tbe 
blood of hia anceatry seemed to be reveaîed 
in them as in a mirror. Tbey never kindled 
with anger, nor fell from timidity. They 
were tbe eyes of a king who aees everj'thing, 
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understands everything, and judges every 
thing with serenity and calm. 

But this apparent quiet had nothîng" of 
the împassable indifférence of the Homertc 
* Juno with the ox eyes.' It revealed, on the 
contrary, abundant intelligence and under- 
standing of hidden motives and intentions. 
Royal ty, révolution, misfortune, exile — ^he 
had passed through ail. There was a some* 
thing in his look which seemed to know or 
to guess every thing; but he was careful not 
to reveal his thoughts. To be silent, and yet 
with an expressive silence which is at once 
understood — this was the éloquence of the 
King. It was especially through his eyes 
that he spoke, to the hîghest as to the lowest, 
for he neglected no one, and by his look 
apostrophised each one in tnrn. I felt myself, 
standing as I did for four hours by his side, 
that he knew ail about me, that he had been 
told my history ; and a smile of intelligence 
lit up his face as he looked from time to time 
at his young guards, whose appearance evi- 
dently pleased him. In spite of the respect 
which forbade my giving expression to the 
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least sign of approbation or disapprobation of 
the royal speeches (when I was only perraitted 
to assume the mechanical attitude of a living 
pièce of fumiture), yet nature was stronger in 
me than étiquette, and an ahnost imperceptible 
movemcnt of the eyea or lips showed now 
and then an admiration which I could not 
conceal, and which pleased the King the more 
as it was involuntary. At intervais his ready 
smile responded; he felt himself understood ; 
it was the flatteriiig and mutual surprise of 
royalty on the one hand and obscurity on the 
other. His eyes sought my face several times 
as if to glean this mute homage. Years after 
I knew, through one of his ministers, that he 
had remembered this day, when, in 1820, my 
mime came bcfore him as that of a poet, and 
when be sent me a complète édition of the 
poets of Greece and Rome. He thought 
himself an Augustus discovering a Virgil. I 
was fiattei'ed, but not dazzled; it was not the 
fault of the Kiiig, but of the times. 

This officiai promenade lasted for hours, 
which, however, seemed to me only toc short, 
lilvcry one had had the rigbt word and tha 
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right look. M. Denon and M. de Forbin 
Avcre swelling with importance. I went back 
modestly to my place with my comrades, and 
slept, as those on guard always did, on one of 
the straw mattresses in the antechamber* 

XVII. 

This was the only tîme when I saw the 
Kîng close except once, when I accompanied 
him on horseback as an equerry by the side 
cf his carriage, in the neighbourhood of 
Auteuil and St. Cloud. He liked going at a 
great pace to get that amount of movement 
and air which his goût precluded him from 
taking in any other way ; so much the worse 
for those whose horses sUpped up in the sharp 
tums on the Paris pavement; that was the 
only danger of this duty. 

Sometimes, at the Tuileries, I saw the 
Duc d'Angoulême, a prince with too much 
reserve to conciliate public affection; or the 
Duc de Berri, who was too confiding ; or 
the Comte d'Artois, a good man but too 
much impressed with the divine right of 
kings; or the Duc dX)rleans, too cringing 
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a courtier within the walls of the palace, 
and too popular without; one or other of 
n-hom always accompanied the King to tlie 
cliapel. Very often we met the Duchesse 
d'Angoulême, walking slowly, with red eyea, 
through the rooms of the palace, without 
thinking of popularity, but keeping back her 
tears, not to wound by her filial sorrow those 
who had witnessed the death of her fathor 
and mother. At other timea IfoHowed, with 
a corps of the bodyguard, the covered and 
sealed baskets which contained the breakfast 
or dinner of the King, bo that poison should 
not be thrown into the dishes ; and it was my 
duty to eee thoee baskets opened, and their 
contents placed on the table of the royal 
faniily and their guests. Louis XVIII. had 
the réputation of being a gourmand ; in 
reality he was only a délicate eater. The 
conversation at those little dinners was easy, 
witty, and agreeable, especially when the 
King himself spoke: it was a direct contra- 
diction to the oi'gies which calumny attri- 
buted to the Court out of doors. Fancy an 
orgie of auy sort at a table where the orphan 
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of the Temple Avas seated, which was blessed 
by a bishop, and at which an iiifinn French 
king presîded with open doors ! There might 
bave beeii licence in the streets ; but decency 
and religion, and the remembrance of a deep 
sorrow, reigned within the walls of the palace. 
This is the simple truth. 

XVIIT. 

After my turn of waiting was over, which 
lastcd several weeks, my father left me, and I 
went into garnison at Beauvais, which was 
the quarters of the NoaîUes Company. I 
det^rmined, however, not to live the ordinary 
barrack life of idleness and licence, Avhich was 
the fashion of young men of my class at that 
time in France. I was sad enough at heart 
since my return from Naples and the death 
of Graziella. 1 brought with me several 
serions books, among the rest, the lives of 
Bossuet and Fénélon, a new édition of which 
had just been published, which I left after- 
wards in my Beauvais lodgings, and perhaps 
they are there still. 

I led a solitary and almost ascctic life, 
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quite to myaelf, at a little grocer's in the 
Faubourg d'Amiens, who let her rooma to 
the officere of the garrison. Her husband 
was dead, and trade bad. This poor wîdow, 
Tvho was abeady of a certain âge, lived (with 
a young servant) on the letting of her humble 
lodgings. I established myaelf there ; and, 
to avoid the noise and distraction of the 
table d'hôte, I proposed to her to cook for mç, 
and bring me up my simple meals in my own 
room. Thanks to this economical arrangement, 
my allowance of 50/. a year from my father, 
with my pay, amply sufficed for ail my wants. 

XIX. 

I lived Hke this for three months, getting 
up at five o'clock every moming to go to the 
manège. My passion for horses and the habit 
of riding from a child at my iàther's, made 
this the pleasantest exercise of the day. After 
my second lesson in the riding school, I wua 
put at the head of the squadron. My com- 
panions liked me, and I was never thrown or 
unseated even by the most vicious animais. 
Once or twice I went into the café of my corps 
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on leaving the manège. A pretty woman 
served behind the counter, and reproached me 
for my rare apj)earance in the coffee room. I 
answered civilly but avoided her advances, and 
kept myself strictly out of the way of tempta- 
tîon, however agrecable. The remembrance 
of Graziella was my safeguard. By degrees 
I made acquaintance with several of the corps 
about my own âge, whom my quiet and retîr- 
îng habits had interested. Among thèse was 
M. de Yaugelas, a young gentleman from Dau- 
phiny, Avhose tastes in ail ways coincided wîth 
my own. Ile was one of the most accomplished 
men 1 ever knew. He was a strong Royalist, 
as we ail were, and loved solitude as much as 
I did. The duty of the day once over, he fled 
from the frivolity of the cix)wd around us. 
Thus he came to seek me out, and I to receive 
him with joy. Our intimacy soon attracted 
other men to us of the same stamp. After a 
little time we formed a distinguished society 
of our own in the garrison, wliich, however, 
excited no one's envy. My room was often 
the place of meeting, and we discussed litera- 
ture, philosophy, and poetry ; for manj' of us 
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were poets as well as soldiers, and it was at 
Beauvals that I first bogan to compose the 
verses wbich afterwards brought me into notice. 
My hostess (both mistress and servant) had a 
kind of déférence towarda me, as my friends 
were noted as superior to ail others of their 
âge. But this agreeable society did not pre- 
vent my seeking daily tbe melancboly plea- 
fiure of a more complète solitude, wbich from 
my childhood until now bas been a sort of 
necessity of my existence. Notblng is wortli 
an liour'a quiet communîng witb oneself. It 
was in the country that I sought and found it. 
Tliere was not much beauty there certainly, 
but it was solitary ; there were not raany fine 
trees or beautiful flowers ; but there was Go<l 
and His works, and that was enougb. 

XX. 

A.t the end of that part of the town wbere 
I lived there was a steep and barren hill, 
frequented by few, save on the occasion of 
the annual fairs, the road over which led to 
Amiens. Its sandy peak reminded me of tliose 
désert tracts wliicb you corae upon outside the 
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Arab cities in the unfrequented régions of the 
Ëast. One or two poor buts, scattered hère and 
there, cropped up like mushrooms between tliis 
arid road and the town. A few puffs of dust 
rising and falling again on the dry soil, re- 
vealed from time to time a patient donkey or 
a solitary diligence, slowly windîng up the 
steep ascent on the way to Amiens. They 
were the only signs of life I ever met Tvith on 
this road, and they were few and far between. 
This dulness and absence of trees deterred any 
one from choosing this path for pleasure's 
sake. On the other side of Beauvais T^^ere 
green woods, and fertile valleys bordered with 
willows, through which were pleasant walks, 
the resort of the workmen and young girls, 
who on Sundays and Feast Days rejoîced 
with their parents to exchange their stuffy 
dwellings, infected with the smell of hides and 
tanning, for the pure sweet air of thèse flower- 
covered meadows and shady trces. But no one 
came near my barrcn hill. A leper-house mîght 
hâve been placed tliere ; it would only hâve 
nceded the lepers ! 
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XXI. 

AYcll, in spite of its unattractive features, 
it was up Ihis very hîll that everj- day, after 
my frugal dinner, wîth a book under my arm and 
a pciicil in my pocket, I walked to find a more 
coni[)lete and uninterrupted solitude than in 
my own rooin. At home tliere was the servant 
gifl carr}'ing away tbe plates, and her mistress 
s])inning in tlie parlour below, and the Aies 
buzzing in the ivindowe — ail the ordinary 
home-like sounde, in fact, of every day life; 
but tliey were more than I could bear. 1 
would rather hâve heard the rustling of the in- 
sects in the chiirchyard ; but what I craved for 
ivas positive uilence, that real proof of Bolltude, 
and I only found it on this dreary hill-sidc. 

XXII. 
After having walked for about a quarter of 
au hour up this steep and dusty road, I came 
to a dry, thoniy hedge, very high and very 
thick, the only eiitrance to which was closed 
by a handful of Btill dryer thoriis, fastened by 
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A stake to the groiind. I had learnt how to 
displace and replace tliis barrier. 

lîcliind the hedge a low vine, rarely vîsited 
by its proj^rietor, spread its branches over the 
urid soil. A little fiirther on, a kind of furrow, 
on either side, enabled the vinedresser to 
prune or gather the fruit, by creeping, like a 
child, through a low and narrow path. By 
following this alley the thick Icafes of the 
vine conipletely hid you from the eycs of the 
passer s-by (should any such be found) on the 
Ingh road. On no single occasion, however, 
did I ever meet a labourer in this vineyard. 
In this country, where the vine is rarely 
pruned, and the grass grows freely between 
the stocks, the ivy is left to grow or die as ît 
will. The vigour of the vine itself is enougli 
to protect the fruit. 

When I had once discovered this vineyard 
(which I loved the very first day from its 
leaves, and flowers, and smells reminding me 
of Milly), I chose it for my retreat ; and 
every day, as soon as I had finislied my 
dinner, I went there as if by instinct, just as 
the lizard, when the sun cernes out, starts forth 
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from among the stones in the walI. I used 
to put nside the tliorry hedge, displace the 
wooden stake, replace it ail behind me, so 
that no one ehould guess that any étranger 
had passed tJiat way, and titen seek the little 
low, narrow path of which I hâve just spoken. 
I used to wulk ahout a hundred j'ards in 
silence, and then came to the hollow formed 
by the furrows, and shadtd by the vine leaves, 
«hero I had made mysclf a little eeat, in- 
visible to ail eyes. What did I want more ? 
Would a fine park, or a forest, hâve given me 
greater pleasure ? Had I not silence, warmth, 
shadc, and loving recollections of iny child- 
hood, which were worth ail the rest? I used 
to gatlier the leaves round me, brcathiiig in 
tlicir sweet aromatic smell, and wishod for 
nothing else on earth. Sometimes the shadc 
of Graziella under the vines of Ischia came be- 
fore me, and heavy tears fell on my open book. 
! memory of timcs gone by ! Hours when 
the clock of life seems to stand still, and one 
tries to believe that the stream will no longer 
run by so swiftly ! Hoir sweet those hours 
■\vere to me day by day, stolen, as it were, 
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from everyone, and even from myself ! They 
inu8t hâve made a deep impression upon me, 
since, after ail thèse years of absence and 
change, I remember every twig of thîs vine- 
yard as clearly as if I had been there yester- 
day. 

Thèse hours, in fact, were spent by me either 
in sorrowful remembrance of the past and in 
tears, as a well-known face seemed to rise up 
before me which was engraven for ever în my 
hoart ; or in writing disconnected verses to 
her memory, in which my grief was minglcd 
wth remorse ; or in drcaming of the future, 
on tlie threshold of which I was then stand in sr. 

When the sun sunk lower, and the clock of 
the beautiful cathedral of Beauvais struck 
four, which was the hour of the evening drill, 
T rose, wiped my eyea, put my book and my 
pencil in my pocket, and wcnt to where the 
drum was beating to quarters for the musketrj" 
instruction, which I never neglected, hoping 
tliereby to make myself some day of use to 
the King, whose devoted servant I was. 
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XXIII. 

In tliia way the three months of barrack 
life at Beauvais passcd away ; and then I got 
leave. I retunied to Paris, and started for 
Mâcon. I own to having felt very proud of 
my martial apprenticeship, and atill more 
vain of iny uniform. I was longing to show 
myself to the young men and young women 
of my own neighbourhood in my military 
dress. My hopes were not disappolnted ; 
evcry one said I was qiiite unother man. I 
was the object of gênerai attention, and even 
touched a few hearts. The only tliing that 
troublcd me was a miirmur of opposition 
against the new dynasty which seemed to he 
griiml>Hng around me, and which fiUed me 
with some bitterness. I thougbt tlie French 
peuple iiisupijortiiblj' 6ckle to bave passed in 
a few montbs from disgust at tbe Empire and 
fanaticism for the Bourbons, to caricaturing 
Louis XVIII. as toc paeitic a monarcb to suit 
tliefi). I was hurt at seeing severalold officers 
)n half-pay, more popular in the cafés and the 
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streets than we of the new régime. How- 
ever, I did not at the time foresee that any 
serious events woiild trouble the future ; so I 
gave mysclf up witliout reserve to the enjoy- 
iiient of a brilliant wiiiter without anv sînist^r 
anticipations of evil. 

A young gentleman and lady, M, and 
Madame Germain, kept open house at the 
Préfecture with ail the luxury which a large 
fortune could give. ^f. Germain had been 
Chamberlain to Xapoleon, and had been 
overwhelmed with impérial favours. IVIadame 
(Jermain was the daughter of that Countess 
d'Houdetot, whom the passion of J. J. Kous- 
seau had innnortalised without tarnishing her 
good name. 

Young, tall, well made, and thorouglily 
amiable in character, she was a great fa- 
vourite with my mother, to whose house she 
came constantly with a loving and winning 
familiarity. She had everytliing which would 
hâve attracted me also, if she had not been 
already united to one of the most excellent of 
men. ïhese two loved each other as such a 
husband and wife were sure to do. I could 
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not help admiring her ; but it was without 
eiivy or jealousy. If I had been J. J. Rous- 
seau, I should hâve liad a hopeless passion for 
her, but I was as careful and reserved as ehe 
was good and pure. She was to me like a 
holy picture. I believe she is still alive, but 
I hâve .uever tried to see her ^ain. Her 
husband, who adored and was really worthy 
of her, died not very long after, in the prime 
of life. She went tadly mourning for the 
rest of her days. 

XXIV. 

Ail of a sudden, in the mïdst of our fêtes, 
and without any previoua waruing, the great 
and astounding news arrived : — ' The Eniperor 
kas escaped from Elba, and is marching wtth 
a hanâfull of troops across the mountaina to 
Grenoble.'' 

There was great amazement but no panîc. 
His abdication at Fontainebleau was too récent. 
The Congress of Vienna was still sitting ; the 
Allied Arniies ivere not yct disbanded ; France 
liad scarcely had time yet to be disgusted 
with peace and the Bourbons. Buonaparte 
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liad mistaken the hour. No one expected 
him, and few wished for bim. Hîs coming 
was out of place ; tliere was no question of 
liim. Even liis army had ceased to thînk of 
him. Tliis was the gênerai feeling. I own 
that, as far as I was concerned, so far from 
believing in his sncccss, I was rejoîced at hîs 
rashness. ' He is about to accomplish what 
the treaty of Paris only did by halves/ I 
said, — ' the dethronement of his glory.* 

XXV. ' 

We remained in this state for several days, 
always imagining that the Government would 
act on the défensive ; that Buonaparte discon- 
certed at his réception, would hâve recrossed 
the Alps into Italy, that he was going to join 
and be reconciled to Murât, and that the 
battle would be fought on the plains between 
Turin and Milan. It is rare that a nian 
gains, towards the evening of his life, the 
Marengo of the early morning. AVe took ît 
for granted that he would be defeated, and 
that Europe would hâve little trouble and 
little glory in triumphing over a ruined man. 
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My first idea hatî been to start for Paria so as 
to be ready to join my corps there. Then I 
thought that the King would perhaps join us 
at Lyons, to fight the Emperor in tbe Valley of 
Daiiphiny if he persiated iii bis march ; and I 
resolved to etay wbcre I was, and awaitfurther 
orders. I rcmained, in conséquence, ready to 
start at a moment's notice ; but no orders 
came. At the end of six days, we heard that 
Labédoyère had rejoined the Eraperor at some 
leagues from Grenoble; that the King's army 
had disbanded itself at the mère ehadow of 
Napoléon 's name ; that Grenoble had opened 
its gâtes ; that a large body of troops were 
gathering there round bis standard ; and that 
he was marchiiig upon Lj'ons. 

At Lyons, the Comte d'Artois, the Duke of 
Orléans, and Marshal Macdonald had been 
abandoned by the troops, and seditiously pur- 
sued on the road to Paris. At Lons-le- 
Saunier Marshal Ney had given it up, The 
Paris road was open. No orders came from 
the King ; one felt one must go and seek 
tbem. 

I started on horseback with the Chevalier 
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de Pierrcclos, and we determined to take a 
cross road which wonld lead us quicker to our 
destination. At a few miles from Mâcon we 
met Colonel Duluat, a great friend of ours 
and aide-de-camp to Marslial Suchet, He 
stopped us exclaiming, ' Well 1 where îs he ? ' 
^ At Lyons,' we replied, ' and marching upon 
Paris.' ^ Upon Paris I * lie retorted, Tv^îth a 
wild joy wliicli lie did not attempt to repress. 
MVell donc! Vive l'Emi^heurV and digging 
Lis spurs into liis liorse lie set oft' as hard as 
he could go towards ]Macon. ' See what the 
army is! ' I exclaimed to my companion. * It 
begins with a little indécision, and thon be- 
comes as mad as Duluat ! ' We could not 
help makiiig some rather bitter reflectîons. 
* It is no use fighting against poi)ularity and 
glory/ I continued. * The army has no 
right to rise agîiinst the country, against 
liberty, against our solemn oaths, against the 
very people from whom they spring ! But 
you will see what has happcncd hère will 
happen elsewhere. AVe who havc our honour 
to think of, let us go forward ! ' And we gal- 
loped on towards Paris. 
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At tbe beginning of the Une of mountaîiis 
where the Charolais diligence conveyed its 
passengers from Moulins to Paris, we left onr 
horses, and took our places in this primitive 
conveyance. My joumey had nothing re- 
markable about it save a sword-thrust which 
I inflicted on a young Polish oflScer in the 
garden of the hôtel, who had been sent to 
corrupt the troops, and whom I reproached 
for meddling with things which did not con- 
ceru him, as he was not even a Frenchman. 
They caiTÎed him to his bed wounded in the 
chest, and we, delighted to bave thus got rid 
of him, made the best of our way to Nemours. 
Hère a good many of the officers of the King's 
household joined us, and we travelled to- 
gether in a coach. My sword-thrust and 
Iloyalist feelings won me golden opinions, 
and we arrived almost gaily at Paris. 

XXVI. 

The town waa in a strange state of dumb 
consternation, like a place where there is but 
one feeling. 

1 went to lodge at a little inn which I 
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knew, and whîch Btill exists, called the Hôtel 
du Hazard, Rue du lîazard. My landlady 
assured me that the Court was determined 
to fight in the plains of ViUejuif, with the 
King's household, the muskéteers, the body- 
guards, and the whole population of Paris. 
On hearing thèse words, I felt as if I had 
found France again. The cries of Vive le 
Roil which foUowed Louis XVIII. to the 
Chambcr of Deputies the next day, seemed 
to me like the oath of the whole nation. I 
began again to hâve hope and confidence, and 
rejoined my corps, whom I found full of zeal, 
and willing, like me, to die at their posts for 
the King. The enthusiasm was gênerai. Paris 
would be buried under her own ruins rather 
than yicld. Two or three hundred thousand 
men^ we said, would swallow up the military 
mob of the Elba exile ! Fidelity to the Court 
spread through the whole population. Every 
one enrolled himself as a volunteer, and 
was ready to fight. The young men at the 
différent collèges were armed under the di- 
rection of ^I. Odllon Barrot. The workmen 
were anxious to fight for pcace. Women of 
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ail ranks cheered us on in tbis heroic dcfence 
of justice and right. Unfortunately, enthu- 
siasm is not discipline, and Buonaparte was 
steadily advancing. 

XXVII. 

The day came wlien were to meet him at 
Villejuif, and there were already neither 
soldiers nor leaders. The Court waa quickly 
preparing for a retreat ; we would not believe 
it. We passed the night armed, lying at our 
horses' feet, in our quartere, and expecting 
every moment the orders which never came. 
At twelve o'clock they led us to the Champ- 
de-Mars; at six o'clock we were brought 
back to the Place de la Concorde. We re- 
inained there in battle array titl ten o'clock 
at night. At midnight we were ordered to 
move quietly to the boulevard by the lîue de 
Richelieu. 

Nothing can paint the despair of the people 
wlien they saw, through the glimmering dark- 
ness, that the last defenders of the King were 
leaving the city. The inbabitants were cry- 
ing at their doors; their wives and children 
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brought us wine and food ; our own tears 
fell, while consternation fiUed every breast ; 
curses on the Emperor echoed from house to 
house, and we ourselves knew not where we 
were going. At last we were ordered to hait 
before a barrack, in a great square fiill of 
troops, at St. Denis. We resumed our march 
at five o'clock in the morning. Tlie King's 
carriage had passed us amidst the silence of 
the night, and had taken the route to Lille, 
We understood at once that lie had deter- 
mined to yield to the Emperor witliout strikîng 
a blow. The Maréchal Marmont, with about 
twenty gênerai officers, on horseback, mingled 
with our ranks. The Comte d* Artois, the 
Duke d'Angouleme, and the Duke de Berri, 
marchcd sadly at a little distance under an 
incessant fine rain. No one spoke. The 
pride of France was liumbled to the dust. 
This universal désertion of a great cause was 
best expressed by a solemn silence. I was 
very young at the time, but I really felt as 
if the weight of twenty révolutions lay on 
my heart. ' What is the meaning of the 
people's rights ? ' I said to myself. * Hère 
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îs a king, after twenty years of exile, re- 
called to the throne by his people to save 
the country; who accepts this abandoned 
tlirone without bitterness ; a king, to whom 
his people, in spite of the little weaknesses 
of his âge, are bound by the three strongest 
feelings of the human heart — justice, grati- 
tude, and hope. A soldier, who has lost, by 
his OAvn fault, the throne wliich he had justly 
or unjustly possessed, wearied of his idleness 
in an island, takes advantage of the handful 
of men left hîm, arms and leads them on to 
attack this new power in France. The con- 
sciences of men are roused — still he marches 
on; — ail Europe protests — still he marches on. 
The love of peace, of commerce, of industry , of 
property, — ail rises against him. But nothing 
arrests his relentless course. The King whom 
he is about to attack, trusts to the army, which 
only a few weeks ago had received him, Uke the 
people, with acclamation ; the army déserts 
him in a mass, and the people, seized "with 
teiTor, yield to force and join in the gênerai 
défection. Of what use are professions of 
faith or fidelity? The man is everything! 

VOL. I. T 
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France is ready again to immolate herself on 
a military altar ! Try and talk to them now 
of peace, or liberty, or virtue ! Liberty means 
the sword ; Virtue, to be once more enslaved 
under the beel of the conqueror ! ' 

XXVIII. 

Thèse were my thoughts as I foUowed my 
coUimn sadly and silently through the Flan- 
ders* mud, and under the freezhig March rain; 
while the Marshal who commanded us rode 
on doggedly, with an expression of disdain 
and indifférence ; and the Duc de Berrî, 
wrapped up in his waterproof cloak, went up 
and down our ranks, endeavourîng to cheer 
us now and then with a few grateful and 
kind words. But the people in the provinces 
wept at the doors of their cottages as we 
passed by. 

After marching a few leagues on the road 
to Lille, we suddenly received an unexpected 
counter-order. We retraced our steps to take 
a brandi road leadiiig to Béthune. It was the 
King hiniself who had sent us this counter- 
order from Lille. He had found there the 
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Duke of Orléans nnd the Maréchal Mortier, 
with 10,000 or 12,000 of the Emperor's array, 
who were still hesitating between fidelity and 
défection. They would not allow us to enter 
the gâtes of Lille. The Marshal said he could 
not answer for the conduct of the troops if 
the bodyguard of the King followed him înto 
the citadel. The Duke of Orléans, who dtd 
not wish to compromise himself with Buona- 
parte or his troops, was already negotiating 
a departure for London. The King resolved 
to qiiit Lille nnd to take refuge in Belgîum. 
This was the secret of the counter-order 
which we had rcceived, and whicb we could 
not understand. I fell ill in a poor little hut 
by the road-slde. It waa only a slight attack 
of fever. The care taken of me by the kind 
inhabitants of this cottage was what they 
would hâve shown to their own son ; and tlie 
inother and daughter took it by turns to 
watch by my bedside. In a day or two I 
was qnite cured, and my horse, who had 
bcnefited as much by the rest as myself, 
soon enablcd me to rejoin my column. To- 
wards evening we arrived at Béthune. To 
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the right we saw bodies of cavalry com- 
manded by Excelmans, an intrepid gênerai 
as well as diplomatist, watching us from the 
woods, and foUowing us at a certain distance. 
Hîs orders were to keep us in sight without 
figliting. The Emperor did not choose to 
fire a shot first against the King of France. 
He wanted to be able to say to Europe, ' I 
hâve restrained every species of violence. 
France calls me, and I corne. Where then is 
my crime V 

XXIX. 

Our entrance into Béthune, the gâtes of 
which were immediately closed upon us, was 
efFected amidst some confusion. Excelmans' 
cavalry régiments had made a circuit round 
the town, and were waiting for us at the oppo- 
site gâte. A shot was fired by accident. The 
horse which the Count d'Artois rode gave a 
sudden start, and nearly threw his rider, who 
was, however, a first-rate horseman. I saw 
this brother of Louis XVIII. spring suddenly 
upwards with the rearing of his horse, which 
looked î^s if he had been hit by the shot ; but 
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it was not so. The beast took the bit between 
his teeth, and galloped off outside the town, 
with the Duc de Berry and Marshal Marmont 
at his beelfl. A régiment of the Grenadier 
Guards foUowed; two régiments of the Im- 
périal army, Lancera and Carabineera, were 
ranged in battle array at 200 paces off, in a 
mcnacing but undecided attitude. 

The Duc de Berry advanced alone and 
spoke to them. * Fire, if you dare, ou the 
brother and the nephew of your King ; or go 
back, and hâve the decency, at leoat, to respect 
miafortune.' 

On hearing the Prince's worda they retired 
accordingly, and left tbe road open for us to 
Armentières, by wbich we migbt enter Bel- 
gium. The Count d'Artois, the Duc de 
Berry, and Marshal Marmont re-entered Bé- 
tbune. We could hardly satisfy tbe bospi- 
tality of the people, who ail pressed food, 
lodging, and atabling on our little troop of 
men and horsca. I went to a blackamith's 
who had a large ahop full of workmen in the 
principal square of the town. They lavished 
upon U3 everything that was necessary for 
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man and beast. We drank with our hosts 
to tlie health of the King, and felt that their 
hearts were entirely with us. 

XXX. 

After resting and refreshing ourselves, we 
went out to stroll in the ' Place ' at Béthune, 
to talk over the eyents of the day. The 
Royal Princes desired our pay to be distri- 
buted amongst us with their last words of 
thanks and acknowledgments. ' We are 
going beyond the front iers of France/ thev 
said, * and do not ask y ou to accompany us 
further. We know too well the conséquences 
and cost of émigration to press upon yoii to 
udcpt it. We hâve notliing to offer you but 
what awaits ourselves. Where the soil of 
our country ends, therefore, stop and leave us/ 

On hearing thèse words, opinions were 
divided among us. My niind was made up. 
It was the first time I had had the courage 
to speak in public. My adversary was the 
nephew of M. Royer Collard, a young mau 
who felt and argued hotly on ail subjocts. Ile 
spoke well, and won ail hearts to his views. 
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But I fought against bis proposai 'irith ail 
the energy of which I was capable. ' To 
emigrate,' I said, ' is to déclare ourselves de- 
feated on the soil we are bound to défend. 
We are more useful to the King's cause in 
the country itself than in foUowing his for- 
tunes as soldîers in a stiange land. It is by 
the force of public opinion that we shall win, 
and not by anus.' 

Five or six of our company insistcd on 
foUowing the King into Belgiuni ; but the 
rest of us remained hehind, A few moments 
later a proclamation waa read, announcîng 
that we were ail to be dîsbanded, and that, 
in vb-tue of a convention entered into by the 
gênerais on both sideB, we were to retuni un- 
armed to tlie bosom of our families. Untîl 
Béthune was evacuated, however, we were to 
guard hcr gâtes. 

I and about twenty of my comrades were 
to bave charge of the Paris gâte, and prevent 
the entmy's force from entering the town 
before the day stipulated in the convention. 

Aftcr two or three nights [«issed in thia 
manner, we heard some one knocking at the 
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^tcs under cover of the darkness. A voice 
cricd ont, ' I3 there an officer hère named 
Lamartine?' ' Yes,' was the reply. ' Well ; 
tell him that an officer of Hussars, named 
Oescrivieux, wishes to epeak to him.' I waa 
summoned ; Coptain Descrivieux was admïtted, 
and we embraced each other cordially. ' I am 
corne to fetch you,' he said. Descrivieux waa 
an amiable young man from Bourg en Bresse, 
a relation and friend of my family's, whom I 
liad left at Mâcon a few daya before the 20th o\ 
March, and whom the défection of his régiment 
had compelled to foUow the cause of the Em- 
l>eror in Bpite of his o^ti opinions. He belonged 
to Excelmans' corps of cavalry. ' FoUow me,' 
he naid, 'your duty is accomplished. I will 
give you a tradesman's disgnisc, a horse, and 
money to get back to Paris. You must not 
wait till the regular disbanding of the King's 
troops haa scattered them ail over the country, 
for they would, of course, be looked upon with 
suspicion by the Emperor's forces, and your 
return would be both dangerous and difficult, 
Your mother put you speciaUy under my 
chai'ge ; so corne along directlv,' 
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I did not hesitate, and followed my guide 
through the faubourg of Béthune. He 
bought me a capital liorse from the stables of 
the Prince de Condé, whose accoutrements 
and bridie were 8till marked with his cypher. 
I exchanged my own clothes for those of a 
horsedealer in the neighbourhood, which dis- 
guised me completely, and, after having wished 
Captain Descrivieux an affectionate farewell, 
I rode off, with a jockey's whip at my wrist 
and a pair of pistola in my portmanteau. 
' God protect you,' exclaimcd my friend; 

* and remembcr me to Madame de Lamartine.' 

* We are sure to meet one another again in life.' 
I did meet him often in aftcr-life, and, at 
last, as a colonel of Hussars, beloved, and de- 
servcdly so, by his whole régiment. Waterloo 
had spared him. Hia had been one of the 
twelve régiments whom Grouchy, unjustly 
accused, had brought back to Liège. He had 
a prosperous and happy life, and died two 
years ago, always gay and good and bright, 
and always a devoted friend. Were ail the 
world to forget him, I should ever déplore 
his loss, and remember his kindness to me at 
the little gariison of Béthune. 
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XXXI. 

Nothing happened to me on tlie road. M; 
childish face waa ratlier inappropriate to mj 
pretended trade ; but the troubks which fille< 
every heart iu the rear of the great arm; 
were my best protection. Moreover, the goo< 
peuple of the North of France would hav< 
died sooner than betray a fricnd of the King's 

I had a retum of fever on arriving a 
Abbcville. I remember the great Hûtel di 
l'Europe, where I had lodged before, and 
dLsmounting, I gave my horse to the ostlei 
aiid asked for a bed. The mistrees of th( 
house and her throe charming daughters, 
Beeing that I was tired and sick, sliowed m( 
into a most comfortablc apartment; they 
directly saw through ray liorsedealer's dis- 
guise, and treated me as a }'0ung man of good 
family. The doctor came and said that ail 
I wanted viaa rest. For sevcral da3'3 I was 
nuFBcd by thèse good peoplc with a tender 
care of which I was really ashamed. The 
political State of the horizon seemed to havc 
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redoubled their natural kindnesa. My own 
mother and sisters could not hâve looked after 
me better. They alwaye oppoaed my depar- 
ture. At last, I had no excuse for remaining. 
1 told them my name. Tlicy did not own to 
ha\'ing recognised me till that avowal could 
only add to their kîndneBs. They woiild not 
hear of any payment for their hospitality. 
' Allow us, sir,' they exclaimed, * to consîder 
ourselves your hostesses and not your ser- 
vants; we can only beg of yoti to keep a 
place for us in your remembrance. Wherever 
tbe King is loved yoii will find friends.' 

I promised I would not forget them as long 
as I lived, and I hâve kept my woi"d. May 
Abbeville ahvays contain such good and loyal 
hearts! Gratitude is Ilke frieudship, and 
takes no note of tirae. 

XXXII. 

"When I arrived near Paris, I began to 
reflect on the way I should manage to get 
into the town without excitîng suspicion. I 
wrote to a good fellow naraed Michonnet, 
who let out horses and carriages in the Kue 
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St. Marc, an old Vendean hero, whose body 
had been rîddled with shot in the days when 
people fought for thcir opinions. I had known 
Michonnet during my first visit to Paris, and 
had made acquaintance with his wife, who was 
as good and loyal as himself. He used to let me 
hâve horses and carnages on hire, and 'W'ould 
even lend me money at a pinch. I wrote to him 
explaining my position, and telling hîm that 
I should arrive on such a day at St. Denis 
with a fine horse. I implored hîm to corne 
and fetch me himself in his gig, with a groom 
to take my horse, and to let me lodge for a 
night or two at his house. I arrived towards 
evening at St. Denis, and found that he had 
arranged everj^thing according to my sugges- 
tion. I took his groom's place in the gig by 
his side, the groom riding my horse, and se 
we entered Paris without the least difficulty 
or suspicion. Ile took me to my old quarters 
in the Hôtel du Hazard. My landlady gave 
me a graphie picture of the state of Paris. I 
wanted to remain hère privately for some 
days. Every one who had belonged to the 
household of Louis XVIII. had been forbidden 
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to stop in Paris; but I reckoned on getting 
eut of the city as I had entered it, through 
the ready wit and good-nature of Michonnet. 

After havîng, accordingly, stopped a week 
there, and been witness to the scandalous 
scènes in the théâtre (when the Bourbons 
were given np to the coarse raillery of the 
dregs of the people to pleaee the conqueror of 
Elba), I left it, as I had corne, by the inter- 
vention of Michonnet, and mounted the same 
horse which had brought me to Paris. I had 
an uncle, ■whom I hâve before mentioned, a 
vénérable ecclesiastic, who had given up hia 
ininisterial employments, and lived in a beau- 
tiful and solitary château in the forest in the 
neighbourhood of Dijon. He iras iny fathér's 
favourite brother and most intimate friend, 
and I wrote to say I was coming, and Ihat I 
felt it would be to a second father. I took 
the least frequented roads towards Burgundy ; 
but I found the people far less Royalist than 
those of the North. The cries of Vive VEm- 
péreiirl met me on ail sidee, with menacîng 
looks and provocations to insuit, even from 
the peasants who were working in the fields 
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or mowing the meadows by the roadsîde. 
Sometimes the cry varied to Vive la Marti 
But I went quickly on my way, only chewîng 
the cud of bitter reflections, 

At Châtillon-sur-Seîne, however, on clîmb- 
îng the liill which led to the town, I felt I 
could not resist driving back those Tvho were 
pursumg me with such gratuitous însults. I 
had a little sword-stick which hung on my 
wrist by a leathem strap, and I drew the 
sword, galloping after them for a few seconds 
with the naked blade. They ail took to flîo-ht, 
and hid themselves în the vineyards. I put 
back my sword in the scabbard and walked 
on. But my impatient movement had broken 
the stick and the sword alone remained in my 
hand. Fortunately I found it out on cross- 
ing the little bridge which led into the town, 
and hastened to get rid of my sword by throw- 
ing it into the stream below the bridge. I 
went on my way quietly, not thinking I had 
been observed, and stopped at a little inn in 
the centre of the town to ask for some dinner. 
I saw that my horse was well cared for, and 
then sat down to dine. Hardly was I seated, 
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however, than a captain of the National Guard 
came into the room and asked me what was the 
arm I had thro^vn away in the stream. I saw 
that I was discovered, and felt that it would be 
wiser to tell the truth, that my sword having 
slipped out of its sheath, I thought it was 
safer to throw it away rather than compromise 
myself by wearing it thus through the town. 
The captain saw directly with whom he had 
to deal, and that I was not a brigand. He 
asked me my name and my coiintry. * But I 
know your father ! ' he exclaimed. ' He was 
one of my great friends. You are one of the 
King's household, which has been dîsbanded, 
and you are going home : there is no harm in 
that. I will leave you for a moment to finish 
your dinner, and give you the tîme to be 
ready before me. Tell the ostler to take your 
horse half a league from hère on the way to 
Yitteaux, and then leisurely go on foot in the 
same direction. I will take care you are not 
molested.' I finish ed my dinner and started 
as I was bîd, without being in any way 
hindered on my road, and rejoicing in the 
kindness of the captain who thus enabled me 
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to escape an awkward înterrogatory and several 
■ hours of prison, if not more. 

The next day I started for Sombemon. I 
knew the country perfectly. At Pont-de- 
Pany I folio wed a narrow patli through a gorge 
in the woods, which brought me at nîght-fall 
to my uncle's solitary château, where I found 
my father also, and we had a merry supper 
together. I stayed there several days to rest 
my horse. I saw that my Royalist feelings 
were far more keen and zealous than theirs. 
My father had become hardened to changes of 
govemment, and my uncle was not very sorrj^ 
for the events of the 24th of March, whereby 
lie was rid of a clergy whose pretensions gave 
him some umbrage. At Mâcon I found I had no 
alternative but to serve the Emperor. I had 
swom not to bear arms but for the Bourbons 
or Liberty; so I determined to leave France 
for a time and pass into Switzerland; and my 
mother did not thwart or oppose my wishes. 
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BOOK VII. 

I. 

I HAD a great firiend, who was an old émigré. 
of Condé's army, lîving in the mountaîns of 
the Jura. I resolved to throw myself on his 
hospitality for a few weeks, and spend a little 
tîme with hîm în the heart of the Swiss 
mountaîns, from whence I could easily go 
further if the state of things becaine worse. 

This gentleman, who was a good deal older 
than I, was one of those charming people who 
suit ail âges. He was a Royalist, but not a 
very keen polîtîcian, and enjoyed life as he 
found it. He had that witty and keen sensé 
of humour whîch rather laughed at enthusiasm 
or over-zeal, even in the cause of the King. 
He was a widower ; his beautifiil young wife 
was from Mâcon, and had died in her first 
confinement. Havîng left his little boy to the 
care of one of his sisters, he lived alone, half 
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sadly, half joyously, in tlie midst of thèse wild 
mountains. AU parties loved hira, because 
he hated no one, and that he looked upon ail 
opinions, if sincère, as deserving of respect 
and considération. His name was M. de 
Maizod. His little château was only a house 
dignified with that feudal title, but which the 
peasants considered as belonging to the village. 
His nearest neighbours lived at the little town 
of Moirans. There was an old middle-class 
family in Moirans, which was not far from St, 
Claude, who were immensely looked up to and 
respected in the country. They were called, 
like the Scotch clans, the Chavériats. Léonard 
Chavériat, who belonged to every one of note 
in Moirans, was looked upon with affectionate 
admiration by the whole population, He was, 
in fact, ail powerful ; being lawyer, sportsman, 
fisherman, and one who could tum his hand 
to anything, while his greatest delight was to 
be of use to every body. He was a Royalist ; 
but his opinions were subordinate to his in- 
stincts. It would seem as if the heart of aJl 
the mountains beat in that honest breast. 
The moment he appcared, ail, even the little 
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children, would smile and cry out, *There's 
Léonard ! ' This man, by analogy of charac- 
ter, was the friend and constant guest of M. 
de Maizod — that is to say, ail Moirans was 
his. 

Moirans, St. Claude (where I had also 
several relations), St. Lothain, Le Fresnoy, 
the château du Villard, that of Du Prat, that 
of Amorandes, of which the ruins Btill started 
up among the rocks, the little town of Morez 
(of which the municipal council has lately 
sent me a grateful message because my family 
first established there the works which hâve 
become so valuable), the villages of Combe 
and Cascade, recently sold by my father — ail 
this country, in fact, was the property of my 
family before the Révolution, and was still in- 
fluenced by them. We had large and extensive 
farms, from whence, as a child, I recollect the 
tenants coming annually, and brînging, with 
tlieir rent, butter and honey as offerings to 
my mother. Thèse farms were ail that re- 
mained of the former opulence of the country. 
The whole of this, which I may call almost 
my native country, was in a state of excite- 
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ment at my arrivai. The oaks hâve scarce 
deeper roots Ihan old families in certa 
couDtries. The province of Franche-Com 
is one of thèse. I love it as the oak loves i 
native soil. How bitterly I regretted Beeii 
iny father, my uncles, and my aunts, sel 
for a song, those glorioua mountains as 
lakes, those magnificent pine foreata, whi< 
to-day would buy back, five or six timi 
over, the patrimony which the Revolutioi 
hâve destroyed ! The forest of Fresno'' 
which was bought at that time by my ol 
friend and coUengue, M. Dalloz, ia now aloi 
worth an enormous amount of money. Tl: 
iiicendiary fires of St. Claude hâve mad 
those trees as valuable as the mines of tb 
New World. 

Léonard Ciiavériat, who knew the histor 
of every stone and ruin in the place, eau 
directly to the château de Maizod to welconc 
in me the original owner and child of tl 
Boil. 



\ ^ 
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The château of M. de Maizod was a little 
square building perched on the extreinity of a 
flat bit of tableland, which rose, isolated as 
il were, amidst the farms of the village. At 
some steps from the house, the terrace, formed 
by the grey rocks, slopes suddenly down in a 
précipice towards a retired and wooded valley. 
M. de Maizod opened his arms to receive nie 
with a joyous cry ; he was waiting for me at 
the front door. I left my baggage in the hall. 
It consisted of the dust of the road, of which 
I strove to shake off the hardened mud, of a 
pocket handkerchief containing a shirt and a 
pair of stockings, of a white waistcoat, and a 
wooUen cloak folded on my arm. As a i>edes- 
trian I could bring no more. A young cook 
and a gardener composed the whole household 
of the château. 1 found myself justas I used 
to be at Milly in the old days. 

' I come to you ' (I said to M. de Maizod), 
'like a bird who is poising himself on the 
last branch of the last tree in the forest, un- 
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decided whether to stay or to take his fiigl 
ficrosa the fielda of Liberty at the first a 
l)enrance of the sporteman. Do not let d 
disturb anv of your usual habits, but let n 
only live hère a little while in peace.' 

I spent a month, in fact, in this quîi 
solitude without being troubled by the coi 
vuUions which agitated the other provino 
of France. The Jura moimtains were oi 
shelter. To get up, to go to bed, to tal 
long walka on the mountains or in the wood 
to ait down in the shade, to talk of politîa 
events, to forecast the future, to return at 
certain hour to our frugal dinner with Léonor 
Chavériat and one or two congenial souls- 
sucli was our life. It was an idle one, pei 
haps, but a very enjoyable one. "We ha 
almost become Republicans by dint of th 
perpétuai change of rulers in France. 

One day we ventured to write to Camoi 
Trho, giving the lie to the principles of hi 
whole life, had consented to accept the title c 
Count as a pledge of fidelity to the Emperoi 
We reproached him bitterly for his ficklenesi 
I suppose that he did not deign even to rea 
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our eflfusion ; in any case, he never answered 
us. Little did I think that I should one day 
be the govemment coUeague of his son, and 
that I should find him even more moderate 
than myself in the handling of the true prin- 
ciples of Liberty. Although we were friends, 
he would not hâve accepted from me a décora- 
tion of nobility. Our ideas of nobility were 
those of the soûl, and not of any order. 

From time to time we went înto the neigh- 
bouring valleys to partake of the cordial 
hospitality of my grandfather's old tenants, 
ïhese men had become the proprietors of the. 
great works founded by him, and which had 
been sold by his family after his death. The 
Gazette de France kept up our political an- 
tipathy towards the Govemment. 

III. 

Things were în thîs state when Léonard 
Chavériat came to inform me that war having 
been declared, and the Emperor being in need 
of men, the prefects had received orders to 
find out ail the young men who hnd served 
in the King's household or bodyguard, and to 
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corapel them to march against the enemy, ai 
join the Impérial army. My décision waa i: 
Ktantly taken. I exclaimed, ' I would rath 
take fliglit or die thMi fight against the King 
I liad told my father so, and I repeated it fif 
times a day to myaelf. Neutrality may be a 
cepted, but apostasy never ! I had no tin 
for délibération. Léonard ofFered to guit 
me to the Swiaa frontier through the forest < 
Fresnoy. I accepted the services of so true 
friend. His known habita as a eportsma] 
and the way he waa looked up to in tl 
ncighbourhood, ensured my safety on the roat 
I wished good-bye to my host — that best ( 
men! aud followed Chavériat. Mygun serve 
as a pretext for my departure, aod we startei 
towards evening for St. Claude. 

We Btopped on our way at Combe, a littli 
village at a stone's throw from the town. ]; 
has a pretty waterfaD, which had been di- 
verted a little from its course in order te 
work a saw-mill belonging to M. Revercbon, 
an old tenant of my father's in this part cl 
the Jura. He lived with his wife and sons on 
the bordera of the forest, out of which the 
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stream rushes in the most picturesque manner. 
We were treated less as guests than as mas- 
ters of the house, and after supper we talked 
of family matters. I confided to them my plan 
of escape. Everyone was ready to second 
me in it. I went to sleep lulled by the 
regular rush of the waterfall and the melan- 
choly creaking of the wheels of the saw-mill. 
As soon as the day dawned, Léonard woke 
me, and after having warmly thanked our 
hosts, we started on our way. Our dogs 
trotted after us in couples. After foUowing 
an oblique course across the fields on the 
lower edge of the mountains in sight of the 
custom-house officers who knew Léonard, we 
suddenly entered the magnificent forest which 
had shaded my cradle, as it was now shelter- 
ing my flight. We took the least frequented 
paths, under the grandest old firs, and walked 
on in this way for two or three hours. Thèse 
trees resemble the giants in the Californian 
valleys, and rise like the great masts of a 
ship with their leafy sails. I exhausted my- 
self in trying to measure by the eye their 
heightanddiaraeter, We appeared like dwarfs 
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at their feet. What are révolutions whic 
displace men, as the swaying of the branche 
displace the bîrds, compared to the kind < 
perpetuity of one of thèse primeval forests 
\Ve were never weary of talking of and admii 
ing them. At last, a kind of twilight toward 
one end of the wood showed us a break in th 
dark cathedral-like shade we had been so Ion 
traversing. Hère Léonard stopped. * Follow 
he said, ' that hoUow and unfrequented pat 
whîch leads up the hill until you come to 
shelving bank, which is the boundary o 
S frontier between the two countries. If I se 

the custom-house oflicers watching you, I wi] 
go and divert their attention till you hav 
passed it. You will then find yourself clos 
to a high road, in which you are safe an< 
free. It will lead you to St. Cergues, a Swis 
hamlet on the sumrait of the Jura, fix>n 
whence you will see at your feet the lake 
Léman and Lausanne to your left, and Genevi 
to your right. God hâve you in Hîs hol; 
keeping! You are now in the country o 
William Tell/ So saying, we embraced an< 
parted. A quarter of an hour after I saw ci 
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an upright stone the arins of the Pays de 
Vaud. I cried out loud for joy at my de- 
liverance, and walked gaily on to St. Cergues. 
I asked for the house of M. Reboul, whicli 
was immediately poînted out to me. It was 
the well-known home of a noble Swiss, who 
had been the guide of Madame de Staël and 
her friends during the first great Révolution. 
It was there that Mathieu de Montmorency, 
Benjamin Constant, MM. de Noailles, and 
countless other distinguished men, had shaken 
off the dust from their feet when flying from 
a land of tyranny to one of liberty. I thanked 
God who had allowed me to follow in their 
steps. 

I was courteously requested to come in. 
M . Reboul was gone to see his cows, which 
were fattening on the rich pasture of la Calme. 
A young lady of remarkable beauty came for- 
ward and begged me gracefuUy to await his 
l'etum. This young giri, or rather thîs angel 
from a higher sphère, had nothing either in 
her face or dress like any woman I had ever 
seen before. Her voice was not more strange 
and fascinating than her features. The calm of 
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the mountainous région in wliich she lîved 
seemed to hâve impregnated the tones in which 
she spoke to us, ordinary mortals. Her pro- 
nonciation roUed out in even syllables as if no 
human passion had ever stirred the depths of 
that grand nature. She breathed quietly and 
softly like a bleeping child. Her dress en- 
hanced her pure beauty. She had on a head- 
dress of black silk, edged with black lace, • 
covering her fair haïr. This hair, turned off 
from her forehead and simply knotted, fell in 
thick heavy curls down her back. They were 
plaited or interlaced at intervais with black 
ribbon. A black velvet body, tightly closed 
over a white chemisette, unconsciously showed 
ofF her beautiful figure. A black silk gown 
with heavy folds reached down to her ankles, 
which were as neat and finely formed as those 
of the fawns in the long grass of Fresnoy. • A 
silver band encîrcled her small and flexible 
waist, from whence hung a pair of bright steel 
scissors. One would hâve imagined her to be 
a priestess of Gaul, or a Velléda of Germany, 
wearing the instruments needed for the' 
sacrifice. 
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But her face, with her blue eyes and her 
rose-leaf complexion, had a mingled expression 
of joy and sorrow. which struck me tlie moment 
I saw her. I did not then know that she had 
only lately lost her mother, and that time had 
not yet eflfaced the traces of her grief. She 
Avas plaiting a large straw hat with a wide 
border to défend her neck from the sun, and 
little bits of straw were scattered on the 
parquet floor at her feet. 

She offered me a glass of wine whilst I was 
waiting for her father ; and we began to enter 
into a quiet kind of conversation. She, with 
that calm soft voice, which thrilled me through 
and through, and I, with a totally new feeling 
which made my words tremble on my lips. I 
had a letter of recommendatîon from Léonard 
for her father, so that I had no alternative 
but to await his return. He came home very 
late, but by that time I had become accus- 
toraed to my hostess, and it was Reboul who 
appeared to me the only stranger. 

I gave him Léonard's letter. He read it 
carefully, and then said we would speak of its 
contents on the morrow. He told his charm- 
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ing daughter to go and prépare my room for 
me. She left us at once, but my thoughts 
foUowed her. I do not how it was tliat 
recollections of Graziella mingled with thîs 
new vision. I could not tell why thîs angelic 
apparition gave me at once such a feeling of 
security and such an inclination to cry. 

I supped afterwards with Reboul; hîs 
daughter waited on us. Her soft and holy 
face seemed to me a good omen on the thres- 
hold of an unknown future. 

IV. 

Durîng supper, M. Reboul spoke to me 
openly of his adventures as guide to the many 
hundred proscribed or voluntary exiles whom 
for the last fifteen years he had concealed and 
conveyed from one country to another. He 
began by Madame de Staël, whose château of 
Coppet was not far from Si. Cergues. The 
wish he felt to save his friends had insensibly 
led him to make a habit of that which had at 
first been only the impulse of his kind heart. 
His réputation was spread throughout France 
and Switzerland, and he had always been for- 
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tunate in his ventures. He attributed his 
success to the protection of God, which the 
prayers of his saintly wife and child had 
obtained for him. At the mention of his wife 
his eyes fiUed with tears. His daughter turned 
her face away, and covered it with her apron 
to hide her tears. ' Do not let us talk of this 
any more to night,' said her father. * It is 
tirae to go to bed. You wiU stay hère till 
to-morrow,' he added, tuming to me, ' and I 
will give you the best advice I can after I 
hâve heard your story, and hâve found out 
what I can do for you.' His charming 
daughter helped the servant to make my bed, 
and I went to rest to dream of the future. 
But the face of the Graziella of the Alps pre- 
vented my sleeping for a long time. 

The next day, at daybreak, I was up and 
ready to accompany her father. She wished 
me good-bye, rccommending me tenderly to 
God's care. ' You are very young,' she said, 
' to be thus thrown by yourself înto an un- 
known future. Your mother must hâve 
many anxieties on your account!' *Ah,' I 
repliée!, ' I hâve a mother and sisters also, who 
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pray to God for me. They are younger, but 
iiot better or purer tlian you.' She wrung 
my hand, and we parted. 

Afrer having TO^alked for some .time on the 
brow of the mountain which the da^Tn had 
hardiy yet lighted, I suddenly burst înto 
a cry of admiration. The whole horizon 
of Switzerland seemed to me to be emerging 
frora the morning mist ; it was like a second 
création. At our feet the Lake Léman 
sparkled, half in light and half in shadow. 
The mountains of Meilleraie and the rocky 
Tooth de Jaman, so wonderfuUy described by 
J J. Rousseau, formed the barrier on the 
Italian side. The Valais, a country of inno- 
cence and of shepherds, seemed nestled in a 
little hollow to the left. Then Vevey and 
the Château de Chillon shone like fellen stars 
in the lake. A little further on Lausanne, 
half town, half fortress, appeared with her 
dark clock towers, and her winding whîté 
walks at the edge of the Berne pass. Then 
Nyons and Rolle, flooded with the morning 
sun, seemed to spring forth like sunken rocks, 
at a low tide, coaxed by the soft waves around 
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them. Then came Coppet, Prangins, Femey, 
each name conveying a history of the past, 
like stars in the household of God. Last of 
ail came Geneva, placed at the extremity of 
her lake, and calmly contemplatîng the mul- 
titude of little sails, which the moming breeze 
propelled across her shining waters. Never, 
not even at Naples, had I seen so wonderful 
and glorious a spectacle. At each rung of 
the marvellous ladder oï terraces which we 
began to descend, new bays, new ports, 
new towns, new villas, new gardens opened 
out on our delighted gaze. It seemed as if 
we were really assisting at the création of a 
new world. And it was the world of the poets : 
the genius of Voltaire, Rousseau, Byron, Staël, 
Haller, and Gessner opened and bloomed in 
the sunshine of thèse glorious mountains. 
After we had walked for about two hdurs, 
always bearing towards the left, Reboul sud- 
denly stopped and showed me a large and 
imposing modem castle, which rose like a fan 
with its succession of terraces above the vil- 
lage at the head of the lake. 

' Look ! ' he said to me. * We will wish one 
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another good-bye hère. That is the Château 
of Vincy, to which I hâve led you. I will 
not go any fiirther, for you cannot lose your 
way. This castle, which is one of the most 
beautiful on the bordera of the Iake, belongs 
to the illustrious House of Vincy, Lords of 
Berne — once very rich, now ruined by the 
vile révolution of 1799. It is now inhabited 
by the youngest and last brother of those 
who commanded the Swiss troops in the 
service of France, and of whom one or two 
passed into HoUand. Some of the other 
members of the family are married, and hâve 
become once more French proprietors. Others 
hâve seen long service in the household of the 
King, while this one spends his winters at 
Geneva, and his summers in this old family 
mansion. He is the best man I know to give 
you the information you seek, and to put you 
in the way of obtaining what you wish. He 
has, as it were, the kernel of a Utile French 
army, composed of men who wish to fight for 
the cause of the King of France without join- 
ing themselves to strangers. He is, in fact, 
the principal Royalist agent for the French in 
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Switzerlarid. Go and întroduce yourself to 
him in my name, and ask him to look at your 
papers. They will tell him ail.' 

I tbanked Reboul, sent many heartfelt 
good wishes to his daughter, and strolled on 
alone for the château of M. de Vincy. I 
was not without some uneasiness as to the 
manner in which I should be received, fbr I 
had only this note from Reboul, and my per- 
sonal appearance was certainly not in my 
favour. Dusty shoes and wom gaiters, a 
linen coat and trousers, a felt bat, ail out of 
shape with the rain, a handkerchief to serve 
as a carpet bag, and fifty Louis d'or hidden 
in my waistband — ^that was ail I had to boast 
of. I did not wish either to make a lon^: 
stay at Vincy, and once that my passport had 
been viaéed I hoped to continue my joumey. 
I went down the hill, therefore, rather reluc- 
tantly, and arrived, almost with a feeling of 
regret, at the iron gâtes which led to the 
castle. 
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V. 

I pushed open the gâte for myself. One 
felt, by the solitude and the absence of any 
porter or servant, the ruin which h ad fallen 
on this noble and Royalist house. I walked 
on tîU I came to a magnificent flight of steps, 
and was admitted by a servant, who took in 
my card to M. de Vincy. He was a wizened, 
ill-dressed little man, and everythîng about 
him indicated a certain degree of poverty. 
He made me sit down in his own room, and 
asked me to what circumstance he was in* 
debted for the honour of my visit? I pre- 
sented M. RebouPs note in answer. 

* I know nothing,' he replied, ' at this mo- 
ment, of the State of afiairs in France. The 
armies gathered against the Emperor are com- 
jx)sed of English, Prussian, Russian, Austrian, 
and Italian troops. There are no Frenchmen, 
I fear, except a handful gathered together by 
the Prince de Polignac in a village near Neuf- 
châtel called La Chaux-de-Fond. The Abbé 
Lafond, Malet's only accomplice, is at the 
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head of this little troop. I will hâve your 
passport viséed for Neufchâtel/ 

I thanked him, and stood aside whilst a 
multitude of people and farmers came to 
transact différent affaira with him, or to re- 
ceive his orders. The same servant intro- 
duced them one after the other. I saw many 
of thèse men leave misérable little sums in 
copper on his desk, which was evidently their 
rent, and which he counted with the anxiety 
of an apparently rich man who did not know 
where to tum for the necessary expenditure of 
the house. Everything showed the pînching 
of penury in the midst of extemal opulence. 
I was filled with pity for him in spite of my 
admiration for his magnificent home. 

When the farmers had finished their pay- 
ments, M. de Vincy came back to me and 
gave me my passport viséed. I wished him 
good-bye, feeling more and more for his 
unhappy position, and took my departure. 
Scarcely had I taken half-a-dozen steps to- 
wards the iron grille than a carriage drove up 
and stopped at the steps. Two ladies and a 
little child got out of it. They were a mother 
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and daughter, and a pretty boy of len or 
twelve years old. I glanced at them and 
raised my hat as they stopped for an instant 
on the lower step of the staircase, where 
M. de Vincy had joined them, and was 
speaking to them in a low voice. During 
this conversation I had tumed away and had 
just reached the iron gâtes when a soft voice 
recalled me. It was Madame de Vincy. 
' Sir,' she exclaimed, ' be so kind as to corne 
back.' 

I did so, shyly enough. When I drew near 
them she added, ' Sir, forgîve me for having 
called you back without having the honour of 
knowing you. But when M. de Vincy told me 
the object of your visit, I feared you nii<yht 
not hâve dined, and as we are just goino- to 
sit down to dinner, I venture to ask you 
to share our humble repast. There is no inn 
in this village, and it is three hours' march 
from hère to RoUe. Do not refuse us the 
pleasure of being your hosts to-day.' 

I refused on the plea of my dress; but they 
insisted more amiably than ever, and I was 
compelled to yield. The dinner was served 
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immediately; my hostess was most indulgent 
and kind. Madame de Vincy, the mother, 
was one of the most beautiful and imposing 
women I ever saw. She was born a princess 
of some sovereign house in the Palatinate, 
of which I hâve forgotten the name. The 
Vincys had noble birth on both sides, but 
Madame de Vincy did not belie her origîn. 
Her height, which was 5 ft. 7 in., gave her the 
majesty of a goddess without taking away her 
grâce as a mortal, and the blue eyes of a 
German princess impressed a certain amount 
of dignity even on her smile. Her face alone 
re vealed the goodness of her heart ; the sound 
of her voice spoke to the heart even before it 
charmed the ear. Her civility was indeed 
true Christian courtesy. Never had I seen 
so remarkable a face. One felt that she was 
a mother, and there was something filial in 
the émotion with which her beauty inspired 

ine. 

Her daughter, who was infinitely less beau- 
tiful but as good and sensible as her mother, 
was gentle and sympathising in manner ; I 
saw that her soûl was a reflection of Madame 
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de Vincy's, and that she was a shoot of the 
same stem. She was about sixteen. The boy 
of twelve had a fine German countenance. 
Madame de Vincy had two other sons, one în 
the Dutch service and one in the household of 
Louis XVIIL, who had followed the Kinfif to 
Ghent. They were fine well-grown lads ; in 
fact, their mother was made to brîng forth 
noble-looking sons. 

VI. ' 

Our conversation became more and more 
familiar. We had plenty of subjects in com- 
mon in the political aspect of the times, and in 
the strangeness of my own position. They 
insisted on hearing my history, which I re- 
lated simply and naturally. I saw that ît 
made a great impression on my hostess, and 
that the father and son were of the same 
opinion. The dinner over, I took up my little 
bundle, and prepared to continue my journey. 
' But, sir,' exclaimed Madame de Vincy, * an 
idea strikes me. My husband tells me that 
y ou are going, at ail risks, to join the little 
gathering of French at La Chaux-de-Fond, in 
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the neighbourhood of Neufchâtel. I hîghly 
approve of your détermination not to serve 
your country with strange troops, who any 
day may become our enemies. But if you 
find this French corps dispersed, what do you 
mean to do ? ' 

* I really don't know/ I replied. 

* Well, then/ she rejoined, ' if you can put 
up with such accommodation as we can oflfer 
you hère, why should you not stop a few days 
till we can obtain some information as to the 
State of things at Neufchâtel, and let us, for 
a time, replace to you your mother and 
sisters ? ' 

I coloured ; but my face showed the plea- 
sure I did not dare express. The ladies 
understood me at once, and Mademoiselle de 
Vincy, at a sign from her mother, taking my 
little bundle from my hands, laid it on the 
table. 

'Well,' added Madame de Vincy, smiling, 
* try and fancy that we are your mother and 
sister for the moment. You will not refuse 
to let us shelter you for some weeks till we 
can see our way a little more clearly ; and will 
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you not be as comfortable hère as on the 
high roads, or in some bad Swiss inn ? Make 
up your mind to stop with us, for I already 
feel towards you as to a son.' 

' Ah ! madame/ I exclaimed with a broken 
voice, ' how can I resist such kindness, and sro 
against my own heart's leanings ? ' 

' Well, well, then it's ail settled/ exclaimed 
husband and wife at once. ' We will go and 
ordcr your room, and I hope you will be as 
comfortable or more so than at the inn of 
Rolle.' 

They gave me a room with a most glorîous 
view over the lake of Geneva, and I found 
myself treated in ail respects as one of the 
faraily. 

VIL 

From that hour my life become most enjoy- 
able. The mother and daughter took posses- 
sion of me, whilst M. de Vincy, busy with his 
domestic troubles, was painfuUy collectîng 
his rents from the tenants of Vincy. I had 
almost forgotten the object of my joumey. 
But I soon found that the so-called French 
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army, which had been organised in Switzerland 
by the Royalist agents of the Pays de Vaud, 
was reduced to nothîng, or contented them- 
selves with some insîgnificant movements 
wîthout any resuit. In the meantîme I 
revelled in the enjoyment of the confidence 
which my circumstances and âge had in- 
spired in the bosom of a hospitable and 
virtuous family. The charms of Madame 
and Madlle. de Vincy made the hours pass like 
moments. After breakfasting under the shade 
of the trees on the terrace, the carriage used 
to corne round and take us either on the 
route to Nyons, or by the mountainous paths 
of the Pays de Vaud, which were endless in 
beauty and variety. We used to stop now 
and then, and sit for a while under the shade 
of those magnificent chestnut trees which 
seem to belong especially to this soil, and 
there study the wonderful scenery stretched 
at our feet, with its lakes and rivers, its 
smiling villas and clock towers, which are 
dotted ail over the canton of Berne. We 
returned to the château for dinner, wliich was 
as humble and simple as possible. The white 
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wine of the country mixed with the Tvater of 
the fountain on the terrace was enough to 
quench our thirst and gladden our hearts. 
We talked of the future, of the progress of 
events in France, of the increase of the 
European armies, which would, we trusted, 
ensure the peace of Switzerland. The news- 
papers from Geneva and Lausanne gave us 
news, from time to time, of what was- passing 
in the outside world. The letters from Madame 
de Vincy's sons fostered our illusions. 

Occasional visits from French refugees, old 
fomenters of the révolution against 'Berne, 
now furious against Buonaparte, and fanatîc 
partisans of Louis XVIIL, acted as médiums 
of information, often of a doubtful character, 
on the events of the day. Of this number 
was a priest, L'Abbé Lémorre, a devoted 
Royalist, who held in hîs hands the thread of 
many of those fruitless conspiracies, and who 
by his writings kept up the excitement which 
agitated both countries. I found out this a 
little later. Danton said of priests like hîm 
* that they carried their country in the soles 
their feet/ The sacred fire of Royalism bumt 
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in his breast, and he spread it as burnîng coals 
over ail the Jura and Geneva. 

There were some Swiss, however, enemîes 
of Berne and its aristocracy, and fearing to 
see the triumph of the Restoration, who re- 
mained faithful to the 20th of March and to the 
Emperor's cause. I had a proof of this a few 
days later. I went to dine in the little town of 
Nyons, to try and glean some news to bring back 
to my hosts at the château of Vincy. There 
was at Nyons an inn dear to ail old emigrants, 
kept by a maiden lady, who was well known 
in the country. Madame de Vincy gave me a 
Une of introduction for her, and I went there 
for a night. She received me as an old friend. 
There were about thirty guests at the table 
d'hôte, at which she presided. Hardly was I 
seated, wîthout any intention of being re- 
marked by any body, than an angry squabble 
arose at the other end of the table between 
some people who had been quîetly occupied in 
eating their dinner in silence, and a Swiss 
officer belonging to the canton of Berne. I 
could not help listeniiig to the quarrel, which 
seemed to get warmer every moment. 
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* No ! ' at last exclaimed the officer, ' I am 
not one of those mean Frenchmen who re- 
nounce the great man who has been the ori^n 
of ail their glory in Europe, and v^IûlO are at 
this moment forming wishes for his second fall 
from the armîes of the Allies. And if you 
don't like my princîples, you may, if you 
please, call me to account for thena, I am 
ready to answer anyone who chooses to con- 
tradict me.' 

Everybody was silent. Sorae of the Com- 
pany went away. I was the youngest, the 
most unknown, and the furthest from the 
speaker, who was at the extrême end of the 
long table. I therefore held my tongue, -when 
a young man and two very pretty women who 
were with him, started up close to a side door 
which led into the dining-room. Their speak- 
ing faces, the deep frown on their foreheads, 
and the eager eye with which they looked up 
and down the room seeking for one who would 
answer and avenge their cause, made me in- 
stantly résolve to break the silence. 

* Very well, sir,' I exclaimed, rising and 
turning to the officer from Berne, ' as no one 
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seems disposed to answer your insolent speech, 
I shall take it upon myself to reply in my 
quality as a Frenchman. Yes, sir, I am one 
of those Frenchmen whom you call mean, 
because they believed in the reality of abdica- 
tions, and in the sacred nature of treaties ; and 
did not think that the caprice of a voluntary 
exile in the island of Eiba could dispose at 
his will of France and of Europe. They still 
hold to thèse opinions ; and if you wish 
to be answered other wise than by words, 
I am ready, and will meet you where you 
please.' 

At thèse words a low murmur of applause 
ran through the whole length of the table, 
which went on increasing till the officer, look- 
ing thoroughly ashamed of himself, retired, 
and I remained confused at the praise I had 
unexpectedly received. I sat down quickly, 
rather ashamed of my easy triumph, when the 
two pretty women, whose présence had in- 
spired me to speak, rushed towards me, and 
drawing me towards the door I hâve before 
mentioned, carried me off through the corri- 
dor of the inn to their own room, and cou- 
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gratulated me in terms which I hâve since 
heard in the House of Deputies. 

* We are proud, sir, to be French women,' 
they said, ' and to hâve by chance heard one 
of the youngest of our countrymen avenge our 
country by such words after the insults of that 
misérable wretch, whose only admiration Ib for 
tyranny. As to ourselves, believe that we hâve 
never made a pact with those who look upon 
glor}'^ as the one good, and that we hailed the 
restoration of the Bourbons as the return to 
right and liberty. Tell us who you are, and 
pray make use of our little apartment hère 
while you are sta,ying in this hôtel. ' 

They brought some punch, and I drank to 
the health of my enthusiastic frîends; after 
which, thanking them warmly for theîr kind- 
ness, I went back to Vincy. A note from 
the landlady of the hôtel had preceded me: 
my little adventure, coloured by her good- 
nature, seemed heroic. They received me in 
conséquence as a Royalist hero. Fortune 
had served me. I had defended at the same 
time the cause of the Bernese aristocracy, 
and that of the King of France. 
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Thèse two ladies were Mesdames de Belle- 
garde, doubly famous from the part they had 
played during the French révolution of 1792 
and 1793, and by their enthusîasra for the resto- 
ratîon on the return of Louis XVIII. in 1814. 
Although very diflTerent in expression, they 
were still very beautiful, a beauty which had 
exposed them in former times to ail the snares 
of human love and admiration. The eldest, 
the Countess de Bellegarde, had a face like 
that of Judith by AUori. She was tall, large, 
dark, with passionate black eyes, a living pic- 
ture in fact of enthusiasm. The youngest, 
also tall and with a beautiful figure, was a 
great contrast to her sister ; she was fair, 
délicate, and sensitive, with blue dreamy eyes, 
which often wore an expression of great sad- 
ness. They were natives of Sardinia, the 
daughters of a Count de Bellegarde, and 
had been left orphans very young. Their 
father had been in the service of the House of 
Austria, and their name had long been dis- 
tinguished among the gênerais whom the Em- 
peror was fond of selecting from the Italian 
States, such as the Montecuculli and others. 
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Left în the countiy home of their ancestors 
during the beginnmg of the French Révolu- 
tion, they lived in a magnificent château called 
Des Marches, in the midst of the beautiful 
Valley of Grésivaudan. After having con- 
quered Savoy and Geneva, the revolutîonary 
gênerai. De Montesquieu (then in the full 
height of his power, though soon after pro- 
scribcd), had taken refuge in the mountains of 
Switzerland, to wait for better times, and the 
province of Savoy had been given up to the 
proconsul Hérault de Séchelles. Before the 
days of the Convention, Hérault had been a 
magistrate and a philosopher, and a model 
of honourable and high-principled conduct. 
His beautiful face and figure resembled that 
of Antinous ; he was the ' Barbarossa ' of the 
aristocracy. Elected unanimously by the 
législative assembly, he had obtained a hîgh 
position there, not only by his éloquence and 
the dignity of his bearing, but by his Jacobin 
enthusiasm. With his great zeal, his voice 
and his expressive face, he became the idol of 
the néophytes of those days ; but, insensibly 
dragged on by the revolutionary torrent be- 
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yond his owa convictions, he had, like Le Pel- 
letier de St. Fargeau, yielded to the popular 
tumult, and sacrificed the King to the exi- 
gencies and barbarie violence of the republic. 
Popular favour, however, had rewarded him 
for this weak compliance as if it had been 
a virtue. Sent soon after to republican 
Savoy, he was at the same time a conqueror 
and conquered ; he came to the château of 
^larches, and saw thèse two beautiful orphans 
witlîout a guardian or protector; the one in 
ail the splendour of her grown-up beauty, the 
other with ail the tender grâce of budding 
girlhood. A passionate love for the Countess 
de Bellegarde took possession of his heart ; 
while his burning éloquence inspired thèse 
young girls with an enthusîasm for his own 
opinions, The two sisters had been intro- 
duced by him as models to the fanatical people 
of those provinces. A lîttle later he became 
unpopular with his party from his modération, 
and Hérault de Séchelles foUowed Danton to 
the scafFold, and died an honest republican, a 
victim to the crimes of the people. 

The Countess of Bellegarde and her innocent 
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sister wished to share his &te ; buteveu tl 
brutal judges, dazzled by their youth ; 
beauty, would not condemn them. They '. 
lived ever since that time in the Châtetu 
Marches, sharing in the society aroand th 
and in the re-uction against the Terrorista 
whom they had so nearly been the victi 
The éventa of the 20th of March had revo] 
them ; they had quitted their château \ 
corne to Nyons to live with the Royaliste. 
waB thus that I iirst became acquaînted -n 
them, and in their enthusiastic declarati< 
I recognised the pupils of hîm in wh 
political school they had been brought up. 

VIII. 
Two days after, I resolved to profit 
my near neighbourhood t» see, at least oi 
before her death, Madame de Staël, who h 
long been the object of my antipathy on i 
count of her father, and of my enthusiaî 
as regarded hcrself. Coppet, which was i 
abode of M. Necker, had been previoua 
bought by my grandfather, who had kept it 
long time without Uving in it ; but ail of 
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sudden the canton of Berne passed a law 
refusîng the rights of proprietorship to any 
Catholic; so that he ceded it to I know not 
whom, and bought in its stead the beautiful 
castle of Ursy, in Burgundy. I was very 
curions, therefore, to see Coppet, but stîll 
more anxious to see its inhabitants, for whom 
I was full of respectful admiration resulting 
from my révérence both for liberty and genius. 
If I had been less shy, it would hâve been 
easy for me to hâve seen Madame de Staël by 
presenting myself at the doors of Coppet; but, 
independently of thîs feeling, which only yields 
to great occasions, another reason deterred me, 
although I did not dare mention it. 

The Royalist feelings at the château of 
Vincy, where I was receiving such genuine 
kindness and hospitality, were well known to 
every one; on the other hand, I knew well 
the semi-revolutionary spirit which M. Necker 
(that amphibious minister of a revolutîonary 
monarchy) was sure to hâve transmitted to 
his daughter. I felt that it would hardly be 
right for me, as a guest of the Yincys, to go 
and introduce myself at the château of Coppet 
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as a pilgrim at the tomb of M. Xecker, whoiu 
it was impossible for me to admire or to love. 

* I should be wanting to two persons,' I said : 

* to Madame de Vincy and to myself. I will 
not go ! ' Only, as the hîgh road is the pro- 
perty of everybody, I thought a cat mîght 
look at a kîng, and that a glimpse of lier would 
satisfy without compromising me. I knew 
that Madame de Staël went twice a Tveek to 
Gène va with certain friends of hers, among 
%vhom were two beautiful women, one Madame 
Eécamier, her great friend, exiled, like her, 
from ail countries under the dominîon of the 
Emperor; the other, Madlle. de Constant, a 
German, of still wider réputation ; but, at this 
period of my life, the admiration of genîus 
extinguished ail other m my heart. I saw 
in Madame de Staël, who had chosen this 
beautiful companionship as if to enhance her 
own ugliness, a total absence of ail envy, with 
a stong conviction of the superiority of the 
intellectual beauty of genius over the material 
beauty of the body, and I only admired her 
the more. 
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I got up, therefore, very early one Satur- 
day, which was the day they told me Madame 
de Staël made her weekly expédition to 
Geneva, and putting a pièce of bread in my 
pocket, I hid myself at a turn of the road 
from Coppet to Geneva, being partly concealed 
by a great ditch on the high road, by the side 
of which her carriage must necessarily pass. 
I remained there from nine o'clock in the 
morning till two o'clock in the afternoon, 
hidden by the shrubs at the side of the road ; 
during which time I amused myself by read- 
îng 'Corinne' (that beautiful work of that 
modem Sappho), and listening with a quick 
ear to the least soimd of a carriage coming 
from Coppet. In spite of the poetic interest 
of this beautiful book on Italy, the day ap- 
peared to me rather long, and I at last deter- 
mined to quit my hiding-place, when to my 
great joy I heard the roUing of two carriages, 
which left me no doubt as to their occupants. 
They passed like the wind; the first contained 
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only two gentlemen with Madlle. Constant; 
a beautiful person in the flower of lier âge. 
I could only, however^ snatch one look at her, 
which was followed by an involuntary cry of 
admiration. The next carriage, Tvhich was 
an open one, contained two women, -whom it 
was impossible not to recognise, One was 
Madame Récamier, whose angelic face could 
bear no other name, and of whom it was said 
that one look sufficed to bind your heart to her 
for ever; but her beauty, although it dazzled, 
did not distract me. Her companion, who was 
speaking to her in a loud voice, was, however, 
the person of whom I was in search. I had time 
to take in her features thoroughly, for the 
horses slackened their speed at a little rîse 
there was in the ground. Madame de Staël 
was, as usual, dressed in an Indian turban, of 
which the varied and well-assorted colours 
seemed to be magically reflected upon her 
forehead. This forehead was large, promî- 
nent, and high, as if to give space to a whole 
world of thought and new ideas ; it shaded 
two prominent eyes of magnificent shape and 
brilliancy; ail her expression, in fact, lay în 
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thèse eyes; they spoke more than her raouth. 
Her nose was short and finely shaped; her 
lips thick and open, made for éloquence or for 
love ; her complexion was pale, but brightened 
by a look of inspiration. Her arms, whicli 
were always in movement, and exposed by 
short, open sleeves, were white and magnîfi- 
cent; her whole person, though large, was not 
wanting in a grâce which called forth admira- 
tion; in fact, it commanded it. The little hill 
had been climbed. The horses started again 
at a trot, and nothing remained to me but the 
dust they left behind them. Genius had passed 
me with its escort of beauty; but what re- 
mained on one's memory was the genius. I 
could not finish the volume of ' Corinne ' after 
having seen its authori I came back very 
late and found my friends waiting for me for 
supper. I was obliged to own to Madame de 
A'incy what had been the cause of my long 
absence. ' Why did you not tell me of your 
very natural admiration?' replied this noble 
woman; *in spite of some différences of 
opinion, we hâve for Madame de Staël as 
much enthusiasm as yourself. We would 
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liave taken and iiitroduced you to her. It is 
impossible to see without admiring her, or to 
be her neighbour without loving her. lier 
faults are those of her training and her wit; 
her good qualities belong to her own heart; 
the foundation of ail her glory is reallj her 
goodness.' ' Xo/ I replied to my kind hostess. 
' I would rather liave seen her quietly without 
knowing her; 1 hâve liad a glimpse of genîus, 
and it was as rapid and fugitive as itself ;' and 
then we began to talk of other things. 

X. 

I had spent three weeks in this delightful 
house in a deUcious mtimacy with the Vîncy 
family ; but I knew the extrême poverty of 
the house, and I was afraid of beîng indis- 
crect, and perhaps burdensome. I settled, 
therefore, to delay no longer my start for 
Neufchâtel and La Chaux-de-Fond, to seek 
the French royalist miiitary gathering. They 
smiled at my enthusiasm, but they let me go» 
A gentleman from I.yons, who was a great 
agriculturist, came in the same way that I 
had done to présent himself to Monsieur de 
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Vincy, and gave me a pretext for departure. 
I took leave of my kind and gênerons hosts 
witli a pang ; it appeared to me as if I were 
again parting from my own family. Madame 
and Madlle. de Vincy had tears in their eyes 
at wishing me goodbye. I started with my 
Lyons companion, but promised to return 
if the gathering at La Chaux-de-Fond dis- 
appointed my expectations. At Rolle ^ve 
chartered a kind of Swiss car to conduct us to 
Neufchâtel. Our vetturino brought us there 
in three days, the road winding round the 
base of the Jura mountains, amidst the raost 
beautiful scenery possible, with the Lakes 
Léman, Yverdun, and of Neufchâtel to the 
right, and grand rocks and pine forests to 
the left. We were perfectly charmed with 
our expédition, and as our opinions were 
identical, there was nothing in our conver- 
sation to mar our enjôyment of this magnifi- 
cent scenery. The first question we asked 
on arriving at the hôtel at Neufchâtel was 
about the French military gathering at La 
Chaux-de-Fond. No one had an idea of what 
we meant ! I began to fear our royalist 
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visions would vanish in smoke. My com- 
panion was so dîscouraged that he decided to 
return to his Lyons property. I, however. 
was determined to pereevere in the search, 
and next day started on foot for La Chattx- 
de-Fond. The patli led through a beautiful 
forest of sombre pines and magnificeiit water- 
falls, and I did not arrive there till the mom- 
ing of the following day. La Chaux-de-Fond 
was then a poor little Swiss village, sitiiatéd 
on the extrême frontiers of France, and inha- 
bited by peasants who were ail clockmakers. 
Its picturesque wooden houses were scattered 
hère and there over the plain which led to the 
pine wood. My appearance and dreBs were 
rathcr those of a journeyman watchmakar, 
who was coming to seek employment from 
one of the clockmakers in the district. I 
went into the first publichouse I came to, 
and asked for the address of the head of the 
BtafF of the French army. The people looked 
at one another with surprise, and after having 
said something in a patois unintelligible to 
me, concluded with a smile that I was wish- 
ing to tind a French priest named L'Abbé 
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Lafond, who had been living in the only 
décent hôtel in the village for one or two 
months, and to whose lodging they proposed 
to conduct me. I began to doubt the exist- 
ence of a staff corps, which thus disappeared 
like a mirage, and which seemed to be repre- 
sented by an abbé in a wild village on the 
side of the Alps ; however, having corne so 
far, I was determined to see, and I saw. 
What was called the great hôtel of La Chaux- 
de-Fond was a little house at the end of a 
long solitary street, on the opposite side to 
that by which I had corne into the village. 
A young girl, who had volunteered to be my 
guide, said smiling to the innkeeper, * Hère is 
a gentleman who is looking for the French 
army; they told him at our house that its 
headquarters were with you, and that its 
gênerai was L'Abbé Lafond ! ' * It's quite 
true,' replied the innkeeper ; * we hâve got 
hère a gentleman who calls hiraself the Abbé 
Lafond, but who says he is a major-general 
in the French army. If you, sir,' he added, 
tuming to me, * wish to speak to him, I will 
go and ask him to come downstairs; in the 
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meantîme, hère is a little table, with some 

fresh bread and cheese, and beer, to refresh 

you after your liot walk. ' They brought me, 

accordingly, thîs primitive breakfast, and I 

sat down to eat it in the best parlour of the 

little inn. 

XL 

I was hardly seated at the table, however, 
before I saw a little man with a beaining face, 
between thirty and forty years of âge, come 
rapidly down a little wooden staircase. * Oh ! 
there is Monsieur TAbbé Lafond/ exclaimed 
the servant, and she brought him to where I 
was sitting. He was dressed in a brown great 
coat, which was half military, half ecclesias- 
tical. His black stockings carefuUy drawn up 
over his well-made calves, reminded one of a 
priest; while the black cravat and military 
coUar made me fancy that he was an officer. 
He thus represented a double character, the 
ecclesiastic below and the soldier above ; he 
was, in fact, made to suit every taste. I got 
up and bowed, while he came forward smilino*^ 
and asked me, * What had brought me to eee 
him in this out of the way part of the world ? * 
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1 begged him to ait down. He said he would 
breakfast with me, and ordered some eggs, 
and we entered into conversation while fillinn: 
our glasses with béer. * You hâve corne from 
Monsieur de Vincy,' he said to me at last. 
' Hère is a letter from him/ I replied. He 
read it, and then said quietly ; * This is just 
what I had supposed.' I continued ; * I am 
come to join the little army which is being 
organised, I am told, under y our orders, at 
La Chaux-de-Fond. I will not serve with 
strangers against France, but I am dying to 
fight for the King against the Emperor ; where 
is the army?' *The army!' he exclaimed; 
* why, it is I ! there is no other. Was not I 
alone, two years ago, the army of a gênerai, 
who, with the help of a single man, put a 
whole ministry in prison, and an empire in 
his pocket? Men after ail are nothing; it 
is the idea which is ail in ail ; the idea is 
mine, and if I can persuade everyone from 
hère to Besançon (as I hâve done) that a 
formidable army has been formed on this 
frontier, ready to act when the time comes, is 
it not as useful, and as much dreaded by the 
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enemy as if indeed numberless battalions were 
prepared to enter France by this route, to 
bear succour to the Royalists ? Without 
money, withqut pay, without soldiers, without 
nrms, I keep a whole province in check, and 
paralyse both Besançon and Belfort. You see 
that you come yourself to join us, and you 
tind only a head instead of arms ; believe me, 
it îs enough ; stay with me, we shall be t wo 
instead of one; and when the Emperor has 
been defeated in the open fields by the armies 
of Europe, we shall hâve been believed to 
hâve led a gênerai insurrection, and the east 
of France will think that their deliverance is 
Dwing to us.' I fairly burst out laughing. 
' From this statement, Monsieur l'Abbé, am I 
to imagine that shadows are as powerful as 
bodies, and that imagination surpasses reality ?' 
Ile repUed : * llave I not already clearly 
proved in 1813, that if General Hulin had 
consented to allow himself to be convinced by 
a bail in his jaw that the Emperor was dead, 
the empire would hâve died in reality?' * You 
nre right. Monsieur l'Abbé,' I answered; 'but 
a surprise is not a révolution. Some man 
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cornes, more curious, or perhaps, you will say, 
more obstinate than others. Instead of a 
well-appointed army he finds nothiDg but an 
ecclesiastic ; and if he does not want to pass 
for an adventurer, he blows upon the shadow, 
and its nothingness is made apparent. Let 
us hâve our breakfast together in peace, and 
I will take leave of you afterwards. I shall 
not belîeve again so lightly in représentations 
frora a distance, and shall content myself with 
waiting ; while you must be satisfied mth my 
good wishes.' He saw that his army would 
ne ver arrive at more than one man ; but he 
comforted himself by giving me ail the détails 
of Malet's conspiracy, in which he had played 
the principal part. Fifteen or twenty inno- 
cent Buonapartists had been shot to convince 
the Emperor of the reality of the conspiracy ; 
the Abbé Lafond, who was the only guilty 
one, escaped. He evidently hoped to play 
the same game a second tîme ; but I refused 
to act as his second. T must do him the 
justice to say, that he was a man of wonder- 
ful genius and resources. When he was chap- 
lain of a madhouse close to one where General 
VOL. I. z 
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Malet was expiating a previous sentence, he 
felt that he wanted a soldîer to pull the 
strings of a military conspîracy, and per- 
suaded him to undertake it He had but ooe 
raan, it is true, but he very nearly succeeded. 
He was confident of succeeding agaîn, but 
miracles do not bappen twice in a man^s life. 
It was impossible to hear any one relate a 
story which one might think Httle to the 
crédit of an ecclesiastic, with more confidence 
in the purity of his motives. He was really 
a master in political intrigue ; but he had not 
the art of varying his subject ; he always 
played the same tune. After having studied 
him for one whole evening, althougb im- 
mensely struck by his genius, I left him the 
iiext day without regret, and went back to 
Xeufchâtel, my illusory search after military 
glory being dispelled. I came back by Berne 
to the ChiUeau de Vincy, where I gave them 
a full account of the puerilities of the Abbé 
Lafond. I always wonder what bas become 
of him since, but I never could find eut. He 
lives, and probably conspires still. I hâve 
always been astonished not to hear of him as 
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having been shot in some great conspiracy 
strangled at the birth; but I believe that 
there is a spécial Providence which watches 
over men of this sort, and that L'Abbé Lafond 
\vill probably go to his grave in peace. 

XII. 

At Paris, the Emperor could not live long 
on the conspiracy of Elba, and the Royalists 
and Libérais gave him little time to décide 
on any line of conduct. He was continually 
promising reforms; but his only real hope 
was in the army. Before he was really ready, 
he made up his mînd to take the field, Water- 
loo was to eut the knot ; that day, so fatal to 
railitary France, was drawing nearl In the 
meanwhile I resolved to pass into Savoy on 
the other side of the lake. 

There was a boatman in the Savoyard 
village of Namier who spent his time in 
ferrying over the inhabitants of the two 
countries, from the Swiss to the Savoyard 
side of the lake. He was known to Made- 
moiselle , the mistress of the hôtel where 

ihe Mesdames Bellegarde lived. I took leave 
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îi second time, therefore, of my kind liostes^es 
at the Château de Vincy, and went to Nyons. 
I begged the mistress of the inn to recom- 
luend me to the boatman of Namîer as a 
good Royalist flying from Impérial France, 
and only wishing to live in peace until the 
political horizon brightened. The boatman, 
himself a dévot ed Royalist, consented on thèse 
terms to ferry me over. I embarked in his 
lîttle open felucca, which was loaded with cattle, 
towards the end of June ; but it Tras one of 
those stormy days which made the Lake 
r^eman as tempestuous as the Archipela<^o. 
Me had, in conséquence, a very dan^rous 
crossîng, and the waves increasing in violence 
us we approached the shores of Savoy, pro- 
longed our voyage till far into the night 
liUckily, one billow, larger than the rest, 
threw us safely on the sand, At Namîer I 
went to lodge in the house of the boatman 
himself, who consented to shelter me for 
some hours. During supper I asked him if 
there were any lodgings in this place which 
would receive me at a very low price, for my 
joumej^s to Neufchdtel and Berne had made a 
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great hole in my fifty pounds; and if my 
exile were to be prolonged some tîme longer, 
I began to think I must pass over to England 
or to Ru6sia, and eam my bread by teaching 
French. The boatman spoke to his daughter 
(a young woraan about twenty years of âge) 
about a little empty bouse on the borders of 
the lake, which had been used as a guard- 
house by the customhouse officers of the 
King of Sardinia iintil the breaking out of 
the war ; but which he would be very willing 
to let to me if I could content myself with 
such humble accommodation, and if the hay of 
his poor neighbours, which he yearly deposited 
there, was no inconvenience to me. * The 
house,' he said, turning to me, 'is about a 
quarter of an hour's walk from Namier: if 
this arrangement should be agreeable to you, 
I would let you the apartment for twopence- 
halfpenny a day, and would feed you for 
sevenpence halfpenny a meal; without méat 
certainly, but with excellent bread, lake trout, 
and cheese/ That would come to tenpence 
a day, and his proposai suited not only my 
purse, but fuUy satisfied my love of solitude ; 
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so that the bargain was struck, and the very 
iiext day hîs daughter took me to my new 
quarters. 

XIII. 

On leaving the village of Namier, an tinfre- 
quented lîttle path leads across some beautiftil 
meadows by the side of the lake. After 
walking for some minutes in silence with my 
guide, I heard the regular noise of the waves 
of the lake gratîng on the rocky promontories, 
and dying away softly on the yellow sand of 
the shore, while the fresh breeze from the 
lake refreshed my whole frame. At a lîttle 
distance I perceived a square and solitary 
building very much like the hull of a shîp- 
wrecked vessel; the walls on the shore-side 
had only a low door, which was partly hidden 
by a group of osiers ; on the water-side was a 
little window, low and narrow, like a loop- 
hole, from whence you could watch the lake 
without being yourself observed. Window 
and door, ail was shut ; there was no sign of 
life about the place, nor a sound in the house 
or out of it ; it reminded one of the dwelling 
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of a leper in the middle âges, siich as Xavier 
de Maistre described in his * Solitude ' some 
months before ; only there was no leper. 
* Hère is the house, sîr,' said the young boat- 
woman to me, not, however, without a look 
of some anxiety, as if she were afraid that the 
moumful appearance of everything would dis- 
gust me with the place. 

Whilst speaking she put a great wooden 
key into the lock, and the heavy door rolled 
on its hinges. A bat, the only inhabitant of 
the place, flew in my face, blindly knocking 
its wings against the wall; but I was not 
thereby dismayed, and we went upstairs to 
the only room in the house, which had served 
as the head-quarters of the customhouse 
officer. The room was not more than eight 
or ten feet in diameter, with the exception of 
a window, which remained open to give some 
air to the forage. Everything was full of 
hay. * This is the room,' said hesitatingly 
and modes tly the girl; then, as if ashamed to 
ofFer 60 extraordinary a lodging to a stranger, 
she hastily added, * But, of course, it will be 
emptied and cleaned ; and we shall put a nice 
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bed aiid table in the place of tlie hay . ' As 
she spoke she gave unintentîonally a little 
kick with her sabot to the diied grass before 
116, and out rushed a whole army of mice, 
Avhich began racing about the room. 'Oh! 
what pleasant bed-fellows,' I saîd, laughingly, 
to the girl : * Bats and rats ! Well/ I 
added, after a few minutes, putting my head 
out of the window and contemplating the 
beautiful waves which dashed gently against 
the walls of the cottage, the glorious scenery 
of the mountains of the Pays de Vaud in front 
of me, and the two promontories which formed 
the bay of Narnier — * well, I find the house 
charming, and I will take it.' Her face ex- 
panded with pride and satisfaction, while I 
sat quietly down on the hay. * I don't want 
any other bed,' I continued ; * a pair of sheets 
and a counterpane are ail I need; I shall do 
very well hère. I am used to campaîgning, 
and the smell of the hay is rather pleasant to 
me than otherwise. Are you married, made-^ 
moiselle ? ' ' No, sir,' she replied ; * my father 
is a widower and old. He would remain 
quite alone hère if I were to leave him; there 
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woiild be nobody in the house to make his 
soup ; no one in the boat to mend his sails ; 
no one at the helm to guide the rudder. I 
could not make up my mind to leave my 
father/ * You are a good and noble girl/ I 
answered, * and God will bless you for it.' I 
looked at her with an expression which seemed 
to say, * Any man would hâve been happy to 
hâve won so fair a face.' She rowed me 
quickly back, without speaking, to her father's 
house. *I will bring you some fresh bread 
and milk and cheese every moming for your 
breakfast/ she said, as we landed ; * and I will 
fry your fish and make you some cofFee at 
home for your dinner ; that is ail 1 can do, 1 
am afraid, as I am not a great " artiste ; " you 
will forgive, monsieur, such plain country 
fare; it is not like the inn at Nyons, you 
see! ' 

XIV. 

The boatman was very much pleased to 
iind that his strange little house on the lake 
would answer my pxn^ose. Everything was 
arranged that evening to my satisfaction. 
1 dined at Namier with my host, and in the 
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evening I went and installed myself în my 
new abode. AU my baggage went in a pocket 
handkerchief, and consisted of some books 
brought from Nyons and a pair of pocket- 
pistols, whicb I placed in front of my window. 
I slept on the hay as one sleeps at eighteen. 
The troubled mice ran about ail nîght, trying 
to find their accustomed holes, and the bats 
cried ont at dawn of day; but that only 
showed me that I was not alone. The swal- 
lows knocked their wings against my window 
early in the morning, and were very much 
astonished to find the panes of glass which 
had been put in the night before by the young 
boatwoman. I got up and opened the win- 
dow, and they flew fearlessly about my room ; 
then I took my pencil, and looking beyond 
the lake to the little white speck which marked 
the Château of Vincy, I wrote the foUowing 
verses: — 

Pourquoi me fuir, passagère hirondelle ? 
Viens reposer ton aile auprès de moi. 
Pourquoi me fuir quand un ami t'appelle ? 
Ne suis-je pas voyageur comme toi? &c. 

The daughter of the boatman came to knock 
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at my door at the very moment I was finisl\- 
ing thèse verses, which I mentally addressed 
to Vincy. I gave them to nobody, and I 
was very much astonished some years after to 
hear them smig at Paris and attributed to 
Monsieur de Chateaubriand. They were not 
worth his while to disown, nor mine to claim. 
We ail remember his touching romance, 

Ma sœur, te souviens-tu encore 
Du château que baignait la Dore, 
Et de cette tant vieille Tour 
Du More, 

Où Tairai n sonnait le retour 
Du jour ? 

Chateaubriand was a great poet în prose, and 
I was nothbg but the nightingale stammer- 
ing by chance a plaintive air in my solitude. 
This day was devoted by me to discovering 
the diflFerent aspects of my hermitage ; it was 
one of the happiest days of my lîfe, and is 
so deeply engraved on my memory that I 
recall every circumstance of it without diffi- 
culty and without notes, although it is half a 
century ago; as if the hours of another cycle 
in my life had not already sounded on the 
belfry of the tower of Saint Point ! Alas ! 
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the hours which will soon strike from that 

tower will be no longer mine ! . . . But let us 

go on. 

XV. 

A beautiful July sun, with its burning rays, 
slîone through the window and lit upon the 
fragrant bed of hay upon which I was idly 
stretched. No sound was heard wîthin or 
without the house except the rubbing of the 
wings of the bat against the walls and the 
timid little feet of the mice pattering on the 
newly swept boards of my room. Sorne swal- 
lows also fluttered against the window. I 
got up, and, after having put on my trousers, 
I sat on the edge of my hay bed with bare 
feet, opened the window and leant my arms 
in my shirt sleeves on the stone ledge of the 
window-sill. The morning breeze drove the 
slight foam of the waves against the corner of 
my window ; the swallows flew round and 
round me, dipping the sides of their wings in 
the water; in the space between the two pro- 
montories everything was solemn, calm, and 
still; but I perceived beyond the blue line 
of the lake, the Lausanne boat with its heavy 
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lateen sails, ploughing its way through the 
waves about half a league from me. A num- 
ber of white birds, with long triangular 
plumes, skimmed over the surface of the 
water between the sky and the ship, alter- 
nately disappearmg and following it. There 
was perfect stillness, except for the buzzing 
of the flics in the sunshme. This delicious 
silence enabled me to give full vent to my 
thoughts, which were as tranquil and lumin- 
ous as the horizon. \^ seemed to me as if I 
had nothing on earth to wish for, and that 
the beauty of nature alone sufficed me ; my 
soûl rose towards God without words and 
rested in Him. After a short time some one 
knocked at my door; it was the daughter of 
the boatman, bringing me some deliciously 
fresh bread and butter and a wooden bowl of 
milk. On hearing her footstep the bat flew 
to the darkest corner of the room to hide 
himself, the swallows hovered round her head, 
demanding some crumbs as their right; but 
the mice ran away as I opened the door. 
She came in and arranged a little napkin as 
tidily as she could on the solitary chair, as 
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there was no table, and then we entered into 
conversation. 

She made my bed, that is, she shook the 
sheets and counterpane on the hay, aiid asked 
me how I had slept. I was as hungry as a 
hunter and as gay as a bîrd ; and, whiist eat- 
ing, congratulated myself on the perfect tran- 
quillity of my abode. I asked the girl some 
questions as to the différent sites which I 
could perceive from my window, and scfittered 
some crurabs which the swallows disputed 
with the mice. I promised her to go and 
dine in the village two hours after the noon- 
day Angélus had sounded from the steeple of 
the Namier belfry, and she gaily ran down- 
stairs. She went back to her father, and told 
him that the young Frenchman was very civil 
and ver}'^ easily pleased ; and the father started 
fo get some big trout in the pool below the 
sandy torrent, which traversed the plain not 
far from his house. His daughter had brought 
me some books which the innkeeper of Nyons 
had given her for me the evening before. I 
took one ôf thèse under my arm and went 
out, without knowing where I was going, 
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foUowing the edge of the lake to the left. The 
shore was covered with fine sand, mixed with 
beautiful shells, which the tiny waves seemed 
to throw up under my feet. I picked them up 
eagerly and then threw them back again to 
make room for others whîch appeared to me 
more and more beautiful as I went on. ' How 
happy/ I exclaimed, *mu8t the peasants of 
this country be ! Nature has provided even 
for their amusements ; for they find, at their 
feet, playthings for their children and oma- 
ments for their wives.' I saw at a distance a 
fine castle rising out of a little wood at the 
extremity of the Point. Without thinking, I 
insensibly turned my steps in that direction, 
and found it was inhabited by an honest 
family of gentlemen farmers* ïhey told me 
the castle was the property of a Savoyard 
nobleman, Monsieur le Comte de Geste, the 
father and grandfather of a large family who 
lived at Turin and at Chambéry. They met 
me at the door and made me come into the 
house. The Windows of the drawin<rroom 
opened upon the terraces which led down to 
the lake. It was the same view, althougii 
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more grand, as that of my lîttle dwellîng. 
They took me for a student on account of 
the big book, wliich I carried lîke a breviaiy, 
under my arm. That was enough to gîve 
tliem en tire trust in me, as this people belîeve 
in the goodness of everyone who knows how to 
read. They showed me ail over the farm and 
gardens, and I stayed more than a couple of 
hours with them. Afterwards I retumed to 
Narnîer by a cross-country road across the 
fîelds ; magnificent chesnut trees, like those 
of Thonon and E\âan, grew hère and there 
ont of the hedgerows. I did not meet any- 
one- or anything except some sleek cows 
ruminating in the shade, and a number of 
blackbîrds who passed me, singing as they 
flew. This country, poor and almost deserted 
as it is in comparison with the Pays de Vaud, 
lias been left entirely to nature ; it is the more 
lieautifiil to men of simple taste, in the same 
way as freshness of feeling is superior to 
great riches. Rousseau has already made 
thèse refiections, and my whole life has con- 
finned them. Whcnever I came to a rural 
bit which suited me, I sat down and read 
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some pages of my book ; it happened to be that 
very * Confessions of Jean Jacques Rousseau ' 
about whîch I was mad at that time. What 
it contains of obscenity has always disgusted 
me ; but his descriptions of nature bave ever 
appeared to me the most wonderful photo- 
graphy of the Creator's works.which could 
emanate from the pen of any writer. Twelve 
o'clock struck from the belfry of Narnier, and 
the Angélus bell echoed through the leaves 
of the trees. I foUowed the direction of the 
Sound, and found myself at two o'clock at the 
bouse of my friend the boatman. 

XVI. 

Two places were laîd at the little table in 
the wooden cell beyond the kitchen, where the 
boatman was waiting for me ; the young girl 
was busy thickening a maize soup in a large 
pot over the lire, while a long-handled frying- 
pan already lined with fresh butter was laid 
by the side of a dozen fresh trout beautifuUy 
marked with black ând pink spots, and sea- 
soned with hcrbs, which were waiting to be 
fried m the soft flame made by the vine 
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branches. A bottle of the whîte wine of the 
countrv and an excellent loaf of fresh brown 
bread were likewise laid upon the table. The 
daughter of the house then prepared to help 
ns, and presented us first with two deep old 
plates full of maize soup almost boiling, whîch 
on becomîng cool was covered with a thick 
paste. We eat ît slowly in email spoonsfull, 
in the idle way that peasants do who are restîng 
after their work; and when we had finished 
our soup the father poured me out half a glass 
of his sparkling white wine, which I found 
excellent. His daughter did not sit down a^; 
table with hirn: following the custom of the 
slaves of old, the women remained standin£ 
while the men eat ; either because they did 
not consider the vulgar action of eating was 
worthy of the delicacy of their sex in the pré- 
sence of men ; or because they abstained from 
respect towards them, and thought that those 
who prepared the meals should only taste them 
by stealth, and in the attitude of servants. The 
])oatman's daughter acted in this way, stand- 
ing modestly behind her father, and onl}' 
eatmg what was left of the soup at the bottom 
of the pot after us. We then heard her frying 
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the beautiful trout in the fresh butter ; slie 
served thein up steaming hot in a great earth- 
enware dish, curiously painted with lines of 
colour, which mode it look like old Raphael- 
ware or porcclain. The trout were delicious, 
and I was thoroughly satîsfied with my régime; 
a few glasses of whîte wine, some cream cheese, 
and Borne walnuts completed our repas*- 
Night fell ; the churchwarden, wlio was like- 
wise the bellringer and the newsmonger of the 
village, came in and talked politics with my 
host : it reminded me of the conversations of 
ilachiavelli with tlic woodman of San Cas- 
ciano, of which he speaks in his ''Lettres 
familières.' Jlachiavelli is there described 
putting on tlie costume of a blacksmith or a 
villager, which he was to exchange in the 
rvtiiing for hîa court costume. The conversa- 
tion of thèse simple men astonished me very 
ninch by its sound good sensé. ' The house of 
Sa\oy,' they said to one another, ' loved us too 
much to govern us well ; and how could they 
govern us when they did not dare put on any 
tax for fear of our murmurs? In a good and 
wise govemment there must be soldiera to de- 
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fend the country, and good adminîstrators \o 
govern it. How could they recruît, dress, and 
feed their boldiers or ministers without mouey; 
and how could they get any money without 
taxes ? Don't talk to us about patemal govern- 
ments ! Buonaparte laughed at both money 
and men, and we must allow that he govemed 
both Piedmont and Savoy much better than 
they did.' Thèse words struck me very much, 
and I remember them still. Popularity is 
better understood by the people themselves 
than by those who proclaim themselves îts 
defenders. An hour or two later the boatman 
gave me my lantern, and I repaired to my 
solitary dwelling. I lighted my lamp, said 
my prayers as at Milly, and sleep surprised 
me whilst I was stammering the simple but 
holy words which my mother had made me 
repeat when I was a child at her knee. No 
sooner did I find myself alone than I became 
better; it has always been thus with me 
through life. I am astonished that ascetic 
books hâve not dwelt more on the advantages 
of solitude. Happy those who are alone ! 
when the thoughts of their mother corne to 
Ijelp thcm ! 
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XVII. 

My avrakening the next moming was tlie 
samc aa the day before. We talked amicably 
whilst I breakfasted and the girl made my bed ; 
she understood that I had been well brought 
up, and that she had nothing to fear from me. 
She sat down on the hay when she had donc, 
and Bpoke to me with a simple frankness which 
increased my own modesty and réserve. Men 
do not understand how much greater a charm 
there is in this sort of reserve than in licence ; 
it is the only way to show respect for a woman, 
while the reverse implies only contcmpt. She 
went away and I began my day as before, 
taking a beautiful walk in the glorious sunshine 
of the lovely month of June, for this year, 
1815, was emjnently a simny year. God 
seemed to hâve given to nature the serenity 
He had refused to huinan politics. 1 took 
that day the crogg-road from St. George's to' 
Geneva, and went to see the old and beautiful 
abbey of Ripaille, which had been bought by 
the Piedmontese gênerai, Desaix. Desaix at 
this moment was in command of a Buonnpartist 
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coliimn wliich was fighting an Austrian de- 
tachment at the entrance of the Valais. He 
was a brave and skilful gênerai, ivho fought 
livo avis et focis. He had 8ome splendîd mili- 
tary successes, which hindered the march of 
the Austrians, though it could not hînder 
AVaterloo. I came back m the evenîng to 
Xarnier, and found the sarae supper as I had 
had the nîght before. The people admîred the 
courage of the French, but did not joîn them. 
Belgium was now the real battlefield, The 
newspapers from Genevagave us from tîme to 
time some news of their opérations, and one felt 
that it was there they would dmw lots for the 
master of Europe* I went back to sleep with 
niy bats, my swallows, my mice, and the usual 
noise of the waves. Day by day the boatman's 
(îaughter brought me the fruits of her daiiy 
which were as fresh as herself. I own that, in 
spite of my Royalist principles and feelîngs, I 
should hâve liked the uncertainty as to the 
future to hâve remained for ever, so that I 
niight prolong my stay in this solitude of 
Xarnier. The next mornîng was veiled in fog 
which became dense about eight o'clock. The 
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boatman brought his boat under my wïndow 
and proposed to conduct me to Nyons, where 
lie was bound with some cattle. I accepted his 
proposai, hoping to find some books and Bome 
newspapera waîting for me there. Three hours 
of west wind brought us into the port of 
NyoDS, The mistress of the hotel, who had 
been fond of me ever since the adventure vnth 
Mesdames de Bellegarde, gave me some books 
and papers ; but told , me sadly that it was 
reported in the country that Buonaparte had 
gained a second battle ; had entered Belgium, 
and must now be at Bnissels ; but at présent 
thèse rumours were not confirmed. I deter- 
mined to go to Russia and teach; but, in the 
meantime, I retumed to Narnier, where the 
Iake and its solitude, and the boatman and his 
daughter consoled me. I could not be in- 
sensible, however, to the glory of France, wliich 
had thus triumphed alone over ail Europe 
conspired against her; but I should havewished 
it had been for a better cause than to satîsfy 
the ambition of one man. 
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XVIIL 

I continued to live alone in my empty dwell- 
îng with my dumb companions. Oh ! how 
happy I should hâve been if Providence liad 
granted me a dog ! One, at last, came to me 
frora a castle near Namîer, who attached hîm- 
self to me because I petted him, and he found 
me alone. Whenever a person is unhappy, 
God sends him a dog ; I hâve proved it twenty 
times, although man does not always perceive 
it, I knew one who had such a tender recol- 
lection of his master's misery, that he never 
would take to me after the death of the blind 
beggar who had owned him ; nor eat anything 
but the scraps which he could pîck up, instead 
of the tempting meal I oflfered him from my 
own table, because this food, the offspring of 
charity, reminded him of his first estate and 
of his dévotion to the poor. It seemed as if he 
could never forgive me for having tried to 
seduce him through his stomach. ' You don't 
know me for what I am worth,' he appeared to 
say to me ; ' my honour is dearer to me than ail 
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your good diunera.' I wns rich then, but lie 
was a dog. 

The castle of Antioch, close to Namier, 
belonged to a gentleman of Autun, whom I 
had known at Lyons, but with whom I would 
not renew my acquaintance for fear of having 
to leave the boatman. 

XIX. 
The moment the dog adopted me, my soli- 
tude ceased ; for he never left me. We loved 
one another, and so we walked, eat, and slept 
together; and be understood me as thoroughly 
as I did him. I had now two friends, the dog 
and the boatman's daughter, and ray days 
were calm, peaceful, and delicious. To live 
far from the world and leave it to its agi- 
tations and disquietudes, was to be like a 
celestial body, free from the care of things 
below, scarcely regarding them in fact, and 
leaving to Providence the task of guiding and 
directing them. To hâve no other interest 
under heaven than the brightness or clouded 
state of the firmament, as it dimmed or 
brightened the horizon from my little window ; 
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to go ont at the hour and whenever the mood 
suited me ; to discover by chance unknown and 
beautiful walks, always free from strangers; 
to clioose in the shade a secret hîding- place, 
where, alone, \\\\kv my dog and my bock, I 
could let the hours slip by or count them by 
the monotonous breaking of the little waves 
on the rocky shore; to foUow with my eye 
the little sails which the morning or evening 
breeze conve)'ed to unknown shores, and 
which perhaps, without my knowledge, knew 
the secret of my future and unknown destiny ; 
to dream of the secret of that destîny either 
spent as a stranger in foreign lands, or in the 
midst of the heroic agitations of Europe cou- 
vulsed by the great political events which 
were passing over our heads ; to return with 
slow steps at the end of the day to the boat- 
man of Narnier as the Herminia of Tasse to 
the shepherds of Idumea ; to enjoy, leaning 
my elbows on the table, the conversation of 
this simple man and the gentle minîstrations 
of his lovely daughter ; to go back, lantem in 
hand, with my faithful dog, across the lagune 
on the borders of the lake to my isolated 
dwelling ; to go to sleep feeling myself in the 
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haiids of God on my hay bed, as the swallow 
in her little nest, until the daivii of day ; to 
spend the next day like those that preceded 
it, and see on waking the same soft waves 
breaking over my window-sill, till the boat- 
man's daughter came to wake me and biing 
me my breakfast — such was my life for a 
month in thia singular retreat. It was the 
mpst complète réalisation of a dream of soli- 
tude that any mortal could well imagine. My 
happiness was complète, and I do not remem- 
ber in ail my life having ever enjoyed any- 
thing like it. If it could bave lasted for ever, 
my life would bave been at an end, and the 
book might hâve been shut without anything 
being added to it. Nature the most idéal, 
scenery the most perfect, solitude the most 
entire, society the most innocent and limited 
— a boatman and bis daughter — a tiny room, 
a swallow, a mouse, a dog, a lake, and an 
horizon, a vague hope of a glorious future, 
and a bright colouring of yonth throwing its 
lialo over aU — this was surely everything that 
humanity could désire. No! never bave I 
lived days that equalled those peacefui bours 
at Narnicr. My spirit of melancholy could 
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not agaîn tind such an Eden; when I recall 
the thoughts of it, I forget that it was a 
reality, and thînk it was a dream. But no ! 
it was not a dream, but very real happiness. 

XX. 

It was, in fact, too sweet ; it could not last, 
and the hour was come when it was to end. 
The news of the battle of Waterloo came to 
me one moming in a little boat rowed by a 
messenger from Madame de Vincy. I watched 
it at sunrise out of my window like a seagull 
whose wings are coloured by the rays of the 
morning, never dreamîng that this little skiff 
bore for me a new fate — the fate of the whole 
world. The boat grounded on the sand ; T 
put my head out of window and the messenger 
asked me if I knew a young Frenchman who 
had taken refuge at Namier ? I replied that 
I was the person of whom he was in search. 
He gave me directly a long letter from Ma- 
dame de Vincy, and a quantity of newspapers 
from Geneva. The letter ran thus : * I do not 
know whether y ou will be able to rejoice at 
the misfortunes of your countrymen ; but as 
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far as we are coucemed we cannot help 
being delighted at tlie victory of Europe 
over tyranny. Buonaparte bas been bitterly 
punUhed for bis rash eoterprise; be bas beeu 
entirely defeated and put to fligbt ât Quatre 
Bras. He îs ab-cady at Paris, and lias no 
longer aiiy army. Océans of blood bave 
flowed on ail sides, — tbe Frencb are com- 
pletely beaten ; our own son is badly wounded : 
but tbe world is saved. I send you ail the 
détails in tbe enclosed packet of newspapers -, 
send tliem back to us.' Tbe boat was moored 
to the sbore ; tbe moming breeze carried off 
tbe letter. I feU eagerly on tbe papers wbich 
were at my feet, but I could scarcely sit still 
and read of our disasters. It was impossible 
to rejoice at tbe destruction of the whole 
Frencb army; but, if Buonaparte had won, 
the cause of the King would bave been lost. 
1 was silent and undecided from confiicting 
émotions. Finally I burst into tears. Was 
it from sorrow as a Frenchman, or from joy as 
u partisan?^ I could not explain thia even to 
myself Every one will understand tbis con- 
flict of feeling ; but no one can express it : 
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my tears saîd what words could not. This is 
tbe misfortune of the bad actions into whîch 
the ambition of one man drags bis countrv'- 
As a conqueror, it would be impossible to 
rejoice at bis victory; asconquered, one dared 
not rejoice at his defeat; one could only mourn 
in silence. I held my tongug ail that day and 
even at my dinner witb tbe boatman. It cost 
me a great deal to quit tbis asylum wbich God 
bad opened for me in tbe désert ; and where, 
as a stranger, I did not feel myself compelled 
(according to tbe principles of my noble 
fatber) eitber to disavow my king, or figbt my 
countrymen* Tbe battle of Waterloo decîded 
tbe question ; I did not disguise frora myself 
tbat it would bring about tbe desired and 
immédiate return of the King. Already be 
was marcbing towards Paris; tbe invasion 
from tbe island of Elba bavinff failed, nothinîr 
remained to France but to express ber re- 
pentance to Louis XVIII., and to recall tbe 
Princes wbo were to repair ber evils and ber 
faults. This state of tbings was inévitable. 

Buonaparte, wbo bad sbown bimself a real 
bero at Grenoble, wben be presented bis 
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breast to the soldiers who were advancing 
against him, had for the first time acted as 
an imprudent gênerai in separating himself 
from half his forces and in leaving General 
de Grouchy to chance or to indistinct orders, 
wheu his corps ought to hâve been reserved 
for twenty-four houra to fight with him and 
with France. Henceforth he had neither 
auxiliaries, nor the power of retreat. On his 
return to Paris everyone found him entirely 
altered. He waa one to whom saccess was 
necessary; when fortune desertod him, he 
gave himself up to despair, His indécision 
deprived him of ail chance of gathering to- 
gether his ecattered forces, so as to die nobly 
to save France. During his stay at the 
l'Zlysée his time was spent in giving audiences 
to men ivlio were either ungrateful or imper- 
tinent. One inight hâve swd that for the 
first time he did not know what men were; 
his very friends betrayed him.. His thoughts 
and his resolutions alternated perpetualiy 
between ' Yes ' and ' No.' If he hnd wished 
to continue the hght he shouid not bave 
exposed his ruîn to the Parisians; he ought 
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to hâve gathered together the remuants of his 
army at Laon, made an appeal to France, 
surrounded Paris, dîssolved the Chambers, and 
assumed once more the dictatorship, keeping 
the capital under the sword of Damocles by 
his army, and preventing, on the other hand, 
the formation of the Coalition. Instead of 
this lie menaced Paris by his présence, and 
then went to weep at Malmaîson. At last he 
departed, but too late ; and went to give 
himself up to the English as a prisoner, and 
to die without honour or grandeur at St. 
Ilelena. There his life was one long parody 
with the playthings of power. He held more 
to the title of Emperor than to the Empire 
itself. Ile was no longer a great man, but 
only an imitation of one. His death showed 
us the secret of his life. We pity him, but 
only admire him by courtesy. Some his- 
torians are found who will give a différent 
explanation of the close of his life, but when 
the true historian shall be bom, he will tell us 
that he died grandly at Fontainebleau and that 
only his shadow cxpired at St. Helena. 
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XXI. 
I stayed eight or ten days longer at 
Narnier, waiting for further news before I re- 
turned to France. Foucbé, the chief of the 
Provisional Government, held the strings; 
Carnot talked and let him act; Caulaincourt 
was furîous at the slowness of the Em- 
peror in deciding upon any distinct line of 
conduct. In the meantime Louis XVIII. 
re-entered Paris by selling his dignity to a 
régicide. My mother wrote to me by Monsieur 
de Maizod not to retum till she could 
announce that the King was once more 
fairly established at the Tuileries. I could 
not leave my peaceful solitude at Narnier 
without the greatest regret. I continued 
there a fortnight longer, and employed my 
time in wishing good-bye to the lake and to 
the sites where I had been so very happy. A 
secret instinct wamed me that I should never 
find another spot so much after my oim heart. 
The boaiman's daughter rowed me in her 
father's little skifiF to ail my favourite baya in 
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thc lake. With my dog I retraced ail my 
steps by the creeks and woods, where I had 
so often lost my way. AU the trains of 
thought which I had foUowed during the past 
month returned to my recollectioii, and I 
garnered them up like the wild flowers whîch 
thc traveller gathers and dries near his heart, 
so that their perfume might remînd hîin of 
spots which he will never revisit. After thèse 
pious pilgrîmages I watched the last raj-s of 
the sun lighting np the white walls of the 
Château de Vincy, walls which had been to 
me 60 hospitable and so friendly. The evening 
breeze carried with it from me ail the bloss- 
ings which could be showeredon a spot which 
contained one who had bcen to me as a second 
mother. I was going to sleep my last sleep 
on my hay bed at Narnicr. 

XXII. 

My night was sad and my awakening still 
more so. For the first time the heavens were 
dark with clouds. As I was to go to Cham- 
bcry by Geneva, the boatman and his daugliter 
came to wnsh me good-bye; the father ro- 
maincd to put back the displaced hay in ray 
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room, whilst hig daughter, to shorten my land 
journey, proposed to row me on tlie lake to 
the Cape of Bellegarde, where I was to leave 
her. We embarked, therefore, at seven 
o'clock in the moming, and launclied the little 
skifF into deep water; but we had hardly gone 
300 yards, when, lookîng back in the direction 
of niy deserted house, I thoiight I saw some- 
thing bluck swimming with effort in our wake. 
I recognised ray dog, that faithful friend who, 
after our departure from the shore, thinking 
that we should speedily retnrn, had dis- 
covered that we were about to double the 
cape to our left, and could not resist the im- 
pulse to foUow his master to the opposite 
coast. The poor fellow had niiscalculated his 
strength; hia stertorous breathiiig came to 
\v^ across the water in gasps and sobs. We 
iiistantly dropped our oars aitd tunicd our 
lielm towards Narnier, striving to ineet him ; 
but it was too late, and when we stretched 
ont the handle of the oar ho could not seize 
hold of it, and was drowned, exhausted by 
his efforts. We got hold of hhn, however, 
aiid dragged him into the boat ; but we only 
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rescued a dead body, the loving eyes of which 
followed us still ! We biirst into tears at the 
death of this faîthful friend, the vîctim of his 
fonder fidelity. The boatman's daa^hter pro- 
inised me to bury bim on her retum at the 
door of my little house. Then she resumed 
her oare, and cried quietly until we reached 
Bellegarde. I could not speak either, fearing 
thut our farewell wonld end in a sob. Silence 
and tears, on both sides — such was our parting. 
The silence of émotion on my part; on hers 
tears and the dead body of the dog under her 
feet : what words could better hâve expressed 
our sorrow ! The vvind blew towards Xamier. 
Each tirae that a rise in the ground enabled 
nie to see the lake I watched the poor girl 
motionless in the boat kneeling opposite the 
dog, Avij)ing her eyes. She could not see 
mine, but they were equally full of tears. 
This event greatly saddened me. I arrived 
very late at Geneva, with my little bag on 
my shoulder, and went to lodge at the hôtel 
called Les Balances. The next evenihsr I 
slept at Frangy, and it was the end of the 
third day before I arrived at Chambéry. 
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XXIIL 

I knew Chambéry since my first vîsit to 
Italy; my old collège friand (of whom I long 
ago spoke) lived there, the nephew of the 
Count de Maistre, who was then Sardinian 
ambassador in Russia, and whose family held 
a distinguished position in the town. This 
family, with whom hereafter I was to become 
80 . very intimate, was then composed of 
four brothers. ïhe eldest was the Chevalier 
de Maistre, author of Le Lépreux de la 
Cité d'Aoste and the Voyage autour de ma 
C/iambre; two inimitable books for agreeable- 
uess and depth of feeling. He was still in 
Kussia, where he married a rich and dis- 
tinguished wife. The next was the Bishop 
of Aosta, the author of several remarkable 
sermons, living at Chambéry, an accomplished 
man, still young, full of merit and originality, 
and one whom Sterne alone could paint. 
There was a sweetness in his goodness, and 
a natural fun even in his piety, which made 
him irresistibly attractive» You might ima- 
gine Yorick and Fénélon kneaded into the 
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same niould and producînp: a thoroughly 
honest man. The thîrd, wbo was the eldest 
in point of wît and clevemess, was the famous 
Count de Maistre, ambassador at St. Peters- 
burg. He was certainly a writer of the first 
rank, and I should be the last to disparage 
his abîlity ; but I, who knew them ail se well 
later in life, înfinitely preferred his two more 
modest brothers, the chevalier and the bishop, 
w'ho were original without effort, and produced 
vUefs d! oeuvre without any pretension, as the 
marmot of the Alps produces its soft fur. I 
even preferred his youngest brother to him, 
wbo was only the colonel of a brigade in 
Savoy, and who had never written anything 
in his life, contenting himself with admiring 
his brothers; in a word, the whole family, 
— brothers and sisters, nephews and nièces — 
were ail remarkable in theîr différent ways : 
it was impossible not to esteem, admire, and 
love them ail. Thèse Le Maistres were in 
fact an unique family, whose parallel could 
scarcely be found in Europe» 
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XXIV. 

The only member of the family with whom 
I was intimately acquainted at that time, 
althouo;h we had rarely met since the days we 
had spent together in the Jesuit Collège at 
Belley, was Louis de Vignet. His wit and 
his high character inade him worthy of his 
uncles ; but, although excellent at bottom, he 
was less simple andnaturalthan they were. His 
genius was incontestable, but he was inclined 
to be wilful. He knew his OAvn worth, but he 
conceived, in conséquence, as great an esteem 
for himself as he had an ill-disguised contempt 
of every one else. I must make an exception, 
however, for his own family, because his admi- 
ration of everything belonging to them reacted 
also on himself. It cost him nothing to allow 
the superiority of his own people as it com- 
pleted his own. To praise his uncles was to 
praise himself. He was only a Le Maistre on 
the mother's side, as she was their sister; 
but in that family genius had no sex, and she 
was as charming and remarkable a person as 
her brothers. To be a relation, however dis- 
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tant, of such a family was an honour ; but 
Louis was very just towards ail those of whom 
he had once appreciated the merit. In that 
way I had nothing to complain of. He had a 
higher opinion of me at collège than I deserved. 
His friendship had blinded his judgment; in 
a Word, he loved me passionately. No sooner 
had he heard that I had arrived at Chambéry 
than he rushed off to announce it to Colonel 
de Maistre, his uncle; to his aunt, the colonel's 
wife; to the Bishop of Aosta, and to some 
charming and very pretty cousins, the Made- 
moiselles Constantin, who lived in a côuntry 
house at Bissy with the colonel. He was just 
then madly in love with the prettiest and most 
interesting of thèse cousins ; but this passion 
did not last. His fickle heart soon found 
other charms, while the object of his love lived 
sadly and died blind. She had lost her sight 
with crying at her cousin's inconstancy. The 
imagination of Vignet was far too ^ivid to be 
relied on. He was only faithful to his fancies 
for the moment ; but thèse fancies had, while 
they lasted, ail the seriousness and melancholy 
of a great passion. 
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XXV. 

Vignet hastened to seek me at the hôtel and 
to carry me off to Bissy. He had predisposed 
ail the family in my favour. We went first, 
he and I, to see the woods and the water of 
La Laisse, in that beautiful Cashmere valley 
vvhich Chambéry hides in the folds of the Alps. 
Indian dreams accompanied us. From thence 
we went to Channettes, the house of Madame 
de Warens, the lady who was so adored by 
Jean Jacques Rousseau, and who was equally 
beloved by her. Hère they lived together an 
idéal life of affection. Later, he was deceived 
by her, and abandoned her himself He was 
ungrateful, and became an adventurer and a 
sophist, because he did not know how to be 
faithful to nature and to love. In those days 
we were not so severe in our judgments ; youth 
and love made us believe that everything 
should be forgiven to genius. We spent a 
whole moniing rambling over the deserted 
house of Charmettes, and especially the vine- 
trellised arbour at the bottom of the garden, 
where Jean Jacques Rousseau had given foll 
vent to his tendemess. 
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XXVI. 

The next day Vignet carried me ofF to his 
tailor at Chambéry, where I changed my exile 's 
clotlies for a more décent traveller*s dress. 
At dinner time he took me by a shady and 
picturesque path to Bissy. It is an isolated 
village, situated on the slope of the Cat Moun- 
tain, at the extremity of the lake of Bourget, 
which dwindles at this end into marshy mea- 
dows. Richly cultivated fields of Indian corn 
and a wood of old firs cover the slope of the 
Mont du Chat almost down to the court of the 
little square villa, wliere a fountain, of which 
the water falls into a circular basin, sends up 
continually its gentle murmur: hère horses 
and cows quench their thirst, and white pigeons 
and dark swallows skim on its surface. The 
Windows and door of the house open on the 
court opposite the mountain; on the other 
sîde is a terraced garden, and below, a meadow 
fuU of great walnut-trees, which I mîght call 
the tree of Savoy, and round which the vines 
twine and fall in festoons the whole heîght of 
the trunk, as if to accustom themselves to the 
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olive and orange trees which they A\âll embrace 
on the other side of the Alps. 

XXVII. 

As soon as we amved, Yignet called his 
uncle, the colonel, who opened the glass win- 
dow of the dming-room which looked into the 
court, and came to embrace me as if I had 
been the eldest of liis nephews. He was a little 
man with a cordial, gay, and sensible face, still 
wearing a blue coat without epaulets but of a 
military eut, which marked his profession. He 
introduced me to his wife, a charming person, 
whom the colonel had loved tenderly from his 
earliest years, even before the Révolution. She 
was his cousin, but he had been compelled to 
leave her at Chambéry in 1798 to fight for the 
King of Piedmoiit. On his retum from his 
forced émigration he had joyfuUy married her, 
and they had been as happy as possible ever 
since. She was rather stout, with a face in 
which goodness and candour were happily 
mingled ; and there was an expression in it of 
thorough content, as of the fruition of a love 
long waited for ; while the sound of her voîce 
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seemed to say, ' I am perfectly happy , and I now 
only ask of Heaven the happiness of others.' 
Her two nièces Constantin were sîttîng at the 
table by her side. I at once recognîsed in the 
face of the eldest the girl of whom Vignet 
had given me such a glowing description. She 
had a languid grâce which generally belonged 
to the young beauties of Savoy, AU the family 
received me as if I had been their brother, 
and I felt as if I were at home. Louis had de- 
scribcd me as a Royalist and a poet, but I only 
accepted their praises for the first quality. By 
the tîme we had arrived at the dessert, thèse 
ncquaintances of an hour had already become to 
me like old friends. They gave me a room not 
far from that of my old collège friend, from 
whence I had a charmîng view over the beau- 
tiful valley of Nivolet and the village of Ser- 
volex, where the eldest brother of Louis 
Vignet lîved in a very pretty country house. 
On the horizon to the left glittered the 
blue lake of Bourget, where, many years 
later, I was to know a love more pure and 
more faithful than that of Jean Jacques Rous- 
seau. After dinner, Louis took me out and 
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explained the country to me. We did not 
corne in till sunset. Then we talked of Water- 
loo and of ail the things that had happened in 
France. Savoy was undecided then, but we 
felt that when the peace came she would agaiii 
become Piedmontese. Colonel de Maistre had 
already been pointed ont as ambassador to 
arrange this in Paris. Joy and hope shone on 
every face, and I could not feel annoyed at 
the natural satisfaction of a country which 
was about to regain its independence. In the 
evening arrived the Bishop de Maistre, who, 
as I said before, was the colonel's brother ; his 
simple benevolence and cordial gaiety added to 
the pleasure of the evening. He told us ail 
sorts of stories connected with his past life, 
and we laughed heartily at the amusing and 
innocent recollections of his friendship with 
]\Iadame de Staël and other remarkable persons. 
His gaiety, united to his piety and high cha- 
racter, made him the delight of the family 
circle. The colonel, his wife, and his pretty 
nièces were never tired of listenîng to him. He 
oTîly stopped to go and say his office. 

Thus passed our first day at Bissy. Ail 
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the others were like it. Occasîonally varions 
relations and neighbours came to congratulate 
the colonel and the bishop on the restoration 
of the King of Sardinia and of their own 
fortunes. Piedmontese troops were niarching 
upon Chambéry. ïhe jiews fh)m France left 
no doubt as to the re -establishment of the 
Bourbons. I only waîted for a Une or a sîgn 
from my mother to rejom her at Milly. The 
second invasion had been in ail ways less 
serious than the first. 

I hâve already said that ail our days at 
Bissy were alike. Vignet • treated me as a 
brother, Colonel de Maistrc as a son, bis 
nièces as a cousin. We passed our days in 
walking or driving in the iir woods, or in 
the meadows, or on the soft grass which 
sloped towards the lake of Bourget and the 
valIey of Chambéry. At dusk Madame de 
Maistre and her pious nièces always went 
to a little cliapel, where the old rector of 
La Motte said the Rosary as regularly as 
lus daily Mass. \Vu ail shared in tlies3 ser- 
vices with regulurity and dévotion. ïhe 
cxainple of tins perfect family, the happîucss 
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of thinking that I should soon be able to 
return to my own country, with niy father 
and mother, and the knowledge that they 
were in safety in their country-home, gave 
me feelings of gratitude which brought back 
to me the pîety of my childhood. Except in 
the solitude of Narnier and at the Château of 
Vincy, I had never spent a more enjoyable 
time. At last the long-wished-for letter from 
my mother arrived, telling me that I had no 
longer anything to fear, and that I could re- 
turn to Mâcon to rejoîn the King's guard, 
which was about to be re-organised. I wished 
ajoyous good-bye to the colonel and to the 
charming family, whose home-life resembled 
so much our own ; and then took my place in 
the Savoy diligence to return to Lyons, and 
so on to Mâcon. 

This is the whole history of my émigration. 
It consisted, in fact, of only three happy and 
innocent visits, whcre I was treated as the son 
of the house, without in any way having bcen 
wanting to the love of my country. I was 
happy not to hâve failed in my dûty either 
towards France or to my King. 
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My father, mother, and sisters received 
me witli a tendemess as warm as ît was 
touchîng. They congratulated me on liavîng 
been so well received ever}^where, in spite 
of my being a perfect stranger; and my 
mother wrote a letter of heart-felt thanks to 
Madame de Vincy. When we came to dis- 
cuss my future career, my father felt that my 
birth, however honourable, would not give me 
much chance of advancement in the King's 
guard, whîch was reserved for the sons of 
emi<]:rant nobles. He told me, therefore. to 
go again and offer my services, but not to lose 
my youth in a fruitless waiting, and to resîgn 
after a little time with such of my companions 
as were in the same position. I went to Pari«, 
and then passed some days at Beauvais. 
Eight days after I was recalled to Paris, and 
ordered to résume my military service. I 
rejoined my corps accordingly; but, after 
haying finished my turn of duty, I gave in my 
résignation, as Avell as the greater part of my 
companions in the same corps, who had too 
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inuch fortune to care for a pay of 200 francs, 
and whose familles were too distinguished for 
them to like to remain without a fortune in 
the King's guard. Soon afterwards I returned 
to Mâcon. 



END OF THE FIBST VOLUME. 
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